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NHE family of Bourbon, which traces 
‘| its descent through ‘‘Saint Louis” 
to Hugh Capet, which has given sover- 
eigns to France and Spain as well as to 
two of the states of Italy, to whom France 
owes her best King, perhaps, in Henri 
[V., and certainly her greatest in Louis 
XIV., which in Spain produced the most 
enlightened of her monarclis after Isa- 
bella I., in the person of Charles III., 
must always interest the historical stu- 
dent. Robert of Clermont, a younger 
son of Louis [X., by his marriage with 
Beatrix, Duchesse de Bourbon, became 
the progenitor of the royal line, though 
as yet for some six or eight generations 
they were to be known as Dukes of Bour- 
bon and Venddme. They were a ligh- 
spirited race, apparently, and not always 
ready to bend before the power of their 
crowned kinsmen, the Valois kings. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century, one 
of them, Alexander de Bourbon, joined 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., in his 
revolt against his father, Charles VII., 
and made the Bourbonnais the stronghold 
of the insurrection, the Praguery, as it was 
called. And though Alexander. was par- 
doned at first, he afterwards suffered death 
by the orders of the King. The elder 
branch of the ducal house became extinct 
at the death of the Connétable de Bour- 
bon in 1527, when his cousin Charles, 
Duc de Venddme, took the title. The 
Constable de Bourbon is conspicuous in 
the history of his time for his rebellion 
against Francis I. Indignant at what he 
conceived the unjust treatment of the 
King, he joined the forces of Spain, then 
ruled by the first of her Hapsburg kings, 
Charles V. of Germany, and the proud 
Bourbon’s haughty yet generous charac- 
ter, embittered by the sense of personal 
wrongs, contrasts with the modesty and 
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disinterestedness of his celebrated con- 
temporary and whilom friend, Bayard, 
the chevalier sans peur et sans reproche. 
At Pavia the brave and brilliant Francis 
refused to give up his sword to the traitor 
Bourbon, who died at length at the head 
of German troops in an attack on Rome, 
killed, it was said, by a shot from the hand 
of Benvenuto Cellini. Thesister of Kran- 
cis I. and of Henri II., the beautiful Mar- 
garet of Angouléme, had married Henri 
d’Albret, King of Navarre, who inherited 
his small sovereignty from the Foix fam- 
ily through the marriage of its heiress, 
Catharine, to Alain, Lord of Albret. Mar- 
garet, the gifted Queen of Navarre, dis- 
played in her little kingdom the same 
patronage of art and letters for which 
Francis was distinguished. In religion 
she was strongly inclined to the reformed 
faith, encouraging by wit and song the 
cause which a generation later was to 
need sterner weapons. The daughter of 
Margaret, by her alliance with Anthony, 
Duke of Bourbon, brought the crown of 
Navarre a step nearer to the royalty of 
Framce; and finally the deaths of the 
three sons of Henri II., leaving no heirs, 
opened the way to the French crown for 
the Prince of Navarre, the son of Anthony 
and Jeanne. Both Anthony and his 
Queen had embraced the Huguenot creed, 
and when these opinions had spread into 
France and persecution led to revolt, the 
King of Navarre and his brother, the 
Duke of Condé, were regarded as the 
leaders of the Protestant party. Authony, 
however, proved susceptible to the bribes 
and blandishments of Catherine de Mé- 
dicis, the moving spirit on the opposite 
side, and would have deserted his colors, 
but that his death from wounds received 
at the siege of Rouen removed him pre- 
maturely from the arena. The religious 
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172 HARPER'S 
with intervals of truce for 
eight years, Condé and Coligny leading 
the Huguenots against Guise and Mont- 
the of 1570 
seemed to promise the land repose, the 
young Prince of Béarn, then seventeen, 
was ready to take his place as the Hugue- 
Brought up by his grandfa- 
ther, the resolute old Henri d’Albret, in a 
lonely castle among the rocks and moun- 
tains of Béarn, where, at his birthplace, 
Pau, his tortoise-shell cradle is still pre- 
served, Henri knew little of the softness 
and luxury that usually attend princes. 
Fed on brown bread, cheese, and garlic, 
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not chief 


accustomed to walk bareheaded and bare- 
foot over the hills, he was early disciplined 
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for the toils and privations of his militant 
manhood. While yet achild his mother 
the brave-hearted Queen of Navarre, had 
placed him in front of the Huguenot 
troops as they went into battle. But now 
the wily Catherine had a scheme for dis- 
posing of the heretics which was likely to 
prove more efficacious than the uncertain 
issue of arms. And Henri, at her urgent 
request, left Rochelle, where he had been 
living with his mother, and with many of 
the gallant spirits of his party about him 
went to Paris to receive a bride in his 
cousin, the sister of the French King, 
Charles IX. This marriage proved the 
signal for the infamous massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's day, and the death of the 
brave Coligny with so many others seem- 
ed to bring irretrievable ruin upon the 
betrayed religion. Henri, though con 
pelled for the time to bend before tl 
storm, took the earliest opportunity to 
throw off the mask and cast in his for- 
tunes with the scattered remnant who 
were now arming again for battle. 

Under Henri III., the successor of the 
wretched Charles, the famous League for 
the suppression of heresy was formed, 
with the stern Guise, the Balafré, as its 
leader, and for its aiders and abettors 
the countrymen of Philip II. of Spain, the 
relentless persecutor of the Netherland 
Protestants, while the subjects of English 
Elizabeth fought with Henri of Navarre 
for the great principle of religious lib- 
erty. When the King of France, now 
his ally against the usurping League, fell 
by the hand of an assassin, and Henri 
was left to combat for the new crown 
which had fallen to him, his courage and 
confidence never faltered. To some one 
who had expressed surprise at his small 
numbers, he replied, nobly, ‘‘ You see not 
all, for you reckon not God and my claim, 
who fight for me.” And yet Henri left 
nothing undone that could compensate 
for numerical weakness. He was inde- 
fatigable in the conduct of his military 
affairs, personally supervising any im- 
portant work, and sleeping all night in 
the trenches, where his breakfast would 
be brought to him. He had very keen 
sight, Sully tells us, and no one could 
surpass him in the disposition of his artil- 
lery. But, after all, he was fighting his 
own countrymen, his own subjects, and 
he showed by frequent acts of considera- 
tion his regret at this unhappy necessity. 
‘*Spare the Frenc.. ould say in bat- 
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tle, ‘‘and fall upon the foreigner.” At 
length, what success in the field could not 
accomplish, the abjuration of the Protes- 
tant hero effected, and Henri’s title was 
admitted by all. Sully, himself a Hugue- 
not, naively advises this step, and per- 
suades the King to allow himself to be 
converted. But Henri was not forgetful 
of his old comrades, setting aside from his 
own purse, unknown to the jealous Lea- 
guers, a certain amount to be given in 
presents to those who had served under 


him. And one o 
his famous ten wish 
es was that he might 
‘* see the religion he 
formerly professed 
in a fixed and peace 
able situation.” This 
object he struggled 
for against the pre 
vailing bigotry of 
the times, and seem 
ed to have accom 
plished in the be 
neficent Edict of 
Nantes, with which 
his name is so glo- 
riously associated. 
Henri having ob 
tained a divorce 
from Margaret, the 
beautiful but un 
loved bride that had 
been forced upon 
him in his youth, 
had married Marie 
de Médicis, of the 
same family as Cath- 
erine, and the birth 
of the Dauphin,after 
wards Louis XIII, 
secured the succes- 
sion to his line. The 
death of Elizabeth of 
England, the French 
King’s stanch ally, 
was felt by him as a 
personal loss. For 
James, Elizabeth's 
successor, the pedan- 
tic Stuart whom he 
had dubbed ‘‘ cap- 
tain of arts and clerk 
of arms,” Henri had 
lessesteem. Yetthey 
were ostensibly in 
alliance, and a mar- 
riage uniting their 
houses was arranged by the two kings, 
which, consummated later, linked the 
daughter of Henri to the unfortunate 
Charles I. 

Having quelled domestic: conspiracies 
and brought a war with Savoy to a suc- 
cessful issue, the French King turned his 
attention to peaceful activities, in which 
he was as eager and tireless as he had been 
in martial matters. And France pros- 
pered so much with the blessings of peace 
and good government, Henri bade fair to 
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see his homely wish fulfilled that every 
peasant should eat meat each day in the 
week, and have a fowl in his pot on Sun- 
day. But he had never lost sight of his 
designs against the house of Hapsburg. 
The question of the disputed Duchy of 
Cleves, which proved the prelude to the 
Thirty Years’ War, gave Henri the pretext 
which he had long desired for a contest 
with Austria, and forming an alliance 
with the Protestant powers he made ex- 
tensive preparations for the campaign. 
It was at this juncture that the dagger of 
Ravaillac cut short the hero’s life. 

The first of the Bourbon kings de- 
served most truly the titles of Great and 
Well-Beloved which have been given him. 
His death, leaving the kingdom to a long 
minority, under which it was to unlearn 
much that Henri’s wisdom and tolerance 
had instilled, was an unmitigated evil to 
France. The child, whose cruel disposi- 
tion the father had early marked with 
forebodings, was to grow up without the 
guidance he so much needed, becoming 
the persecutor of his mother, the cold and 
suspicious husband of a beautiful Haps- 
burg bride; while his government, given 
into Richelieu’s despotic hands, was, in its 
measures of repression, to prepare the way 
for the autocratic reign of Louis XIV. 
Happily in Richelieu’s foreign policy there 
was a character of wisdom and modera- 
tion that in some measure met the unful- 
filled designs c. Henri. 

In the third of the Bourbon line in 
France we find the typical grand mo- 
narque of European history. Haughty 
and selfish, yet with a princely show of 
courtesy in his manners, Louis XIV. seems 
to have dazzled his subjects to an extraor- 
dinary extent. Racine is said to have died 
of chagrin at the great sovereign’s frown. 
Madame de Sévigné in her charming let- 
ters constantly testifies to the worship 
he was receiving on all sides, and recites 
his praises herself as enthusiastically as 
any courtier of them all. There were 
cynics, however, in the background, like 
St. Simon, from whom we learn of the 
thousand and one little meannesses that 
marred the heroic figure which Louis 
would fain have had handed down to pos- 
terity. Like his father, Louis XIII., he 
was left, a child of tender years, heir toa 
great kingdom, for the government of 
which he was to receive little of sound 
education or wise training. His mother, 
Anne of Austria, the Regent, was wholly 


under the influence of Richelieu’s succes 
sor, the ambitious Mazarin, who becam: 
eventually her unavowed husband. An¢ 
Mazarin preserved a jealous watch ove: 
the governors of the young King, lest his 
mental horizon should be injudiciously 
widened. Yet it was convenient, when a 
refractory Parlement refused to register 
an edict for the minister, that the proud 
youth of seventeen should assert the might 
of royalty; and Louis entering the hall, 
whip in hand, ready booted for the hunt, 
dismissing the contumacious assemblage, 
is a noteworthy figure certainly, in the 
annals of his time. The troubles of the 
Fronde disturbed the King’s minority; in 
which singular rebellion, among other 
princes arrayed against the court, were to 
be found at one time Gaston d'Orléans, 
Louis's uncle, and his indomitable daugh 
ter, la grande Demoiselle. Though the 
prospect of marrying her royal cousin liad 
been held out to this princess, her martial 
ardor overcame her discretion, and by or 
dering the guns of Paris to fire upon the 
troops of the King, she forfeited her last 
chance of becoming Queen of France. 
The marriage of Louis with Maria Theresa 
in 1660, putting the seal to the long-de 
sired peace between Spain and France, 
was the last important act of Mazarin's 
ministry. The young King, then twenty 
three, felt himself for the first time, upon 
Mazarin’s death, complete master of his 
dominions. And he was determined now 
that no Prime Minister should share his 
sovereignty. ‘‘ L’état, c’est moi,” was his 
characteristic apothegm, and he began im- 
mediately that praiseworthy application 
to the details of administration which 
charged him with the labor as well as the 
responsibility of absolute government. 
Though his abilities were not above the 
average, they did not fall measurably be- 
low it; as Mazarin had observed, somewhat 
sarcastically, ‘‘he had capacity for four 
kings and one honest man.” Pleasure 
and ambition were his ruling passions, 
and his devotion te luxury and amuse- 
ment was early displayed in the fétes of 
unexampled magnificence with which he 
delighted a gay court, appearing in this 
his vain and sumptuous youth in festive 
ballets, at one time as Ceres in coronet of 
golden wheat-ears. 

Moliére wrote his matchless comedies 
for Louis; and women, wits, and poets 
conspired to flatter the monarch whose 
grace and splendor were supposed to 
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ver all princely 
ialities. Magnifi- ' 
ent in all things, 
ie required a palace 
o match his pride, 
ind Versailles arose 
it his bidding, the 
irchitectural wou 
der of his age. 
Louis went gayly 
to his first cam 
paigns with a whole 
court about him, 
and a poet—Dufres- 
ny—to sing to him 
after his victories. 
And he was always 
victorious, thanks to 
his great generals; 
for Louis himself, 
unlike his grandfa- 
ther, had little of 
the soldier about 
him save personal 
courage. It was af- 
ter his second great 
war that the magis- 
trates of Paris be- 
stowed on him the 
title of Great. A 
few years later the 
death of the amiable 
Maria Theresa left 
the King free to 
marry Madame de 
Maintenon, whohad 
long had much in- 
fluence over him. 
Of the six children 
of Louis XIV. and 
Maria Theresa, only 
one had reached ma- 
turity. This prince, 
Louis the Dauphin, 
had been the pu- 
pil of Bossuet, but ee een 
his preceptor could 
make little of a 
character and un- 
derstanding so me- 
diocre; and he lived fifty years obscurely 
in the shadow of his father’s splendor, 
the idol only of the dames de la Halles, 
whose good-will he had gained, it was 
said, by his frequent appearance at the 
opera. The King, having no love for 
Paris, was seldom seen there. The eldest 
son of Monseigneur, as the Dauphin was 
called, the Duke of Burgundy, inherited 
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the talents of his mother, a witty and 
clever Bavarian princess. Fénélon had 
moulded his fine character, taught him 
to curb the fiery passions to which he 
naturally inclined, and stimulated his 
active mind in the acquisition of learn- 
ing, writing for his instruction the Ad- 
ventures of Telemachus. His wife, a 
princess of Savoy, had won all hearts by 
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her beauty, tact, and amiability. She be- 
eame the darling of the King’s old age, 
ind she was a favorite, too, with ** My 
Aunt "—the title she gave to that all-pow- 
erful and rather awe-inspiring personage, 
Madame de Maintenon. The second son 
of Monseigneur, the Due d’ Anjou, was des- 
tined for a new and brilliant sphere. He 
was but seventeen in 1700, when the will 
of Charles II. bestowed upon him the Span- 
ish crown. The Dauphin eagerly waived 
his own claim in favor of his son, and 
dwelt with complacency on the reflection 
that no one ever before had been able to 
say, The King my father, and the King 
my son.’ But he was not to be father of 
a King of France, unhappily. For Féné- 
lon’s noble pupil died, with his wife and 
eldest son, struck by some mysterious 
malady, in less than a year after Mon- 
seigneur, leaving the old monarch almost 
at one blow deprived of his entire family, 
with the exception of one frail infant 
life, the future Louis XV. <A few years 
later Louis's long reign of over seventy 
vears came to an end, with all its glory 
and its misery; for its military triumphs 
were followed at the last by conspicuous 
reverses, When Eugene and Marlborough 
broke in upon the long series of French 
victories. And it was a reign, too, noto- 
rious for its religious intolerance, marked 
as it was by the iniquitous revocation of 
Henri’s good edict, and all the persecu- 
tion thisinvolved; yet, with its policy of 
political aggrandizement, its industrial 
improvements, and its literary fertility, 
the ambitious and domineering character 
of the King stamping each department 
with something of his own individuality, 
this age of Louis XIV. was undoubtedly 
the climax of Bourbon power in France. 
And lastly, from this reign dates the ori- 
vin of the reigning dynasty of Spain, an 
offshoot from France’s royal house. 
‘‘Heneceforth there are no Pyrenees,” 
Louis XIV. declared, as he introduced their 
young King to the grandees of Spain, and 
it must be owned he did his best to break 
down these mountain barriers between 
the two Bourbon thrones, The Castilians 
from the first respected the will of Charles, 
and fought loyally for Philip V. against 
the Germans and their English allies. 
But in Arragon the son of Leopold found 
inany adherents, which rendered the 
struggle long and doubtful. Philip show- 
ed dignity and courage in the contest, 
and a determination to maintain his 
Vou, XC.—No. 586.—19 
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rights which commanded respect. Grave 
and reserved in disposition, and with a 
methodical turn of mind that took plea- 
sure in the tedious forms of Spanish eti 
quette, this prince endeared himself at 
once to a people with whom he seemed 
more at home than with the Gallic court 
from which he had come. The Peace of 
Utrecht in 1713 secured Spain to the Bour- 
bons, though Philip’s rival, now the Em- 
peror Charles VI., received his full share 
of former Spanish conquests. And to 
England remained Gibraltar—a rock of 
offence to Spanish pride ever since. 

In Louis the Great's lifetime his grand- 
son found it difficult to shake off the 
grandfatherly supervision, which, while 
French troops were needed, it was impol- 
itic to repine at. Early in Philip’s reign 
a sort of Spanish Madame de Mainte- 
non played a conspicuous part at his 
court in the Princess Ursini, or Madame 
des Ursins, as she is called in French 
memoirs. In her confidential office about 
the Queen, to which she had been ap- 
pointed by Louis, she became an impor- 
tant influence in Spanish polities, and 
finally rendered herself very unpopular. 

Maria Louise of Savoy, the young Span- 
ish Queen, was a sister of the charming 
Duchess of Burgundy, and possessed an 
equal share of attractiveness and talent. 
She was much beloved by the Spanish 
people, who sincerely lamented her early 
death. Philip was dotingly fond of her, 
and completely led by her and her favor- 
ite, the Princess Ursini; and when, after 
a year’s widowerhood, it was urged upon 
Philip that he must marry again, the 
princess—who still clung to power, and 
would scarcely let the poor King be out 
of her sight a moment, looking after him 
and the Infantes, Louis and Ferdinand, 
with great assiduity—was anxious that he 
should make a match to suit her views. 
But for once her wonted astuteness failed 
her, and the new Queen, whom she had 
been led to believe a model of softness 
and docility, proved quite the contrary. 
Acting, as it was thought, under secret 
instructions from France, and with Phil- 
ip’s approval, she made very short work 
with the bewildered princess on their first 
interview, hustling her out of Spain with 
an imperious haste that really amounted 
to cruelty. This new, impetuous young 
Queen was Isabella or Elizabeth Farnese 
of Parma, whom Carlyle appropriately 
terms in his Frederick, ‘‘ Termagant of 
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Spain,” for she very soon began to show 
her energetic and ambitious spirit, urging 
the pliant Philip into a policy which kept 
Europe for twenty years embroiled in his 
struggles with the Emperor to recover 
Spanish influence in Italy, and to procure 
sovereignties there for his younger sons. 
Don Carlos, the eldest son of Philip’s see 
ond marriage, was to have the reversion 
of Parma and Placentia, as Isabella de- 
cided, though in the end it was Philip 
who received Parma, and Carlos, the two 
Sicilies. 

Philip in his contests with Austria 
found it expedient to strengthen the rela- 
tions of the two Bourbon courts by a mar- 
riage which united Louis, the Prince of 
the Asturias, with Louise Isabelle, daugh- 
ter of the Regent Orleans. At the same 
time the little Princess Maria Ana was sent 
to France, at four years of age, to be edu- 
cated as a bride for Louis XV. A remi 
niscence of her stay in Paris is still to be 
seen in the little ‘‘ Garden of the Infanta,” 
at the Louvre. Soon after these arrange- 
ments, Philip surprised Europe by an- 
nouncing his resolve to abdicate in favor 
of his son Don Louis. But from his 
splendid retreat of San Ildefonso he, with 
Queen Isabella’s assistance, maintained a 
strict supervision over the titular sov- 
ereigns, and Louis’s Queen was even ar- 
rested for her irregular conduct and shut 
up for a week in the castle of Buen Re- 
tiro. Louis’s death the following year 
brought Philip back to the throne to 
reign twenty years longer. And about 
this time the friendly understanding with 
rance was rudely shaken when the little 
Infanta was sent home that the young 
Louis might marry a Polish princess. But 
though his daughter was not to be Queen 
of France, Philip had every reason to be 
satisfied with the prospects of his sons. 
Don Carlos was secured in his sovereign- 
ty in 1735, and five years later, upon the 
death of the Emperor, while Europe was 
preparing to upset the Pragmatic Sanction 
and despoil the young heiress of Austria, 
Maria Theresa, Isabella found her oppor- 
tunities for securing the Farnese inheri- 
tance for her younger son, though her 
husband did not live to see the end fairly 
attained. The first of the Spanish Bour- 
bons left his kingdom comparatively pros- 
perous, in spite of all that it had been 
called upon to endure through the strug- 
gle for his title. And Philip V., despite 
his melancholy, indolence, and hypochon- 


dria, made a good sovereign. He showed 
too, great fondness for letters and art 
which he did much to encourage. But 
he did one thing which was to bring 
trouble on his descendants, in making th: 
Bourbon Salic law a law of Spain, agains 
the wishes of his subjects, and in violatio, 
of all Spanish precedent. 

Philip, the first of Parma’s Bourbo: 
dukes, had seen something of war, having 
with his brother Don Carlos, in the strug 
gle for his duchy, marched at the head ot 
Spanish and Neapolitan troops throug! 
Austrian Italy,entering Milan in triumph 
displaying on this occasion a good deal o 
soldierly ability. His reign was peacefu 
and not unprosperous, embellished as 
was by the patronage of science and lit 
erature, for which this prince possessed 
considerable taste. 

Duke Philip married a daughter o 
Louis XV., making one of the many al 
liances that will be seen continually bring 
ing into closer relations the different 
branches of the Bourbon house lh 
Spain, Ferdinand VI., who succeeded his 
father at the age of thirty-four, was chief 
ly noted for his economical administra 
tion, and for the careful neutrality l« 
maintained in the European war the 
waging. This indolent, amiable, but rath 
er weak prince died of excessive grief a 
the loss of his wife, Magdalen of Portuga!| 
and was succeeded by his brother, Don Cai 
los, who settled the Two Sicilies upon his 
young son Ferdinand when the crow: 
of Spain came in turn to him, the thir 
son of Philip who had worn it. In his 
Italian kingdom Charles had established 
a character for beneficence- and enlight 
enment, which, unfortunately, his descend 
ants there but illy supported. 


And in Spain the period of Charles's 


administration forms one of the impoi 
tant reigns of the eighteenth century 
marked as it is by so much vigor and en 
terprise, both in its internal affairs an: 
its ambitious political policy. The n« 

King soon deserted the inglorious peac« 
policy of his brother, and forming tl 


Family Compact with France, declared 


himself the enemy of her eremies, and soo! 
became involved in war with England 
Portugal, hitherto inimical to Spain, un 
der its new Queen, Maria, the niece © 
Charles, became a party to the Famil) 
Compact, and Austria was asking to b 
admitted into the league. But the Spar 
ish minister did not wish to alarm Eu 
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rope, and explained to Austria that this 
was not a political affair or ordinary alli- 
ance, but an affaire de coeur, and the 
French minister was admitted to the 
King’s levee before all others as the am- 
bassadeur de la famille. It was found, 
however, to be a very formidable coali- 
tion in spite of its sentimental designa- 
tion, this affaire de coeur, when the com- 
ined Bourbon fleets threatened the coasts 
of Great Britain, weakened as she was by 
the struggle with her American colonies. 
(nd Spain, at the peace of 1783, had rea- 
son to be satisfied with her standing and 
acquisitions, though she could not win 
back Gibraltar after a long and memo- 
rable siege. The Bourbon courts were 
now decidedly in the ascendant, though 
Charles had his misgivings, as doubtless 
had Louis XVL., at having aided the cause 
of rebellious colonies against the parent 
state—a question which touched the Span- 
ish King pretty closely. Charles reluc- 
tantly acknowledged the new American 
power, and when the situation in France 
showed later the influence of republican 
principles, the proud old sovereign re- 
joiced that he had never condescended to 
make a treaty with the United States of 
\merica. Charles strove nobly to bring 
Spain back to her former position in 
Kurope, and his efforts met with an un- 
doubted measure of success. In no pre- 
vious reign had there been greater lit- 
erary and scientific activity, or more in- 
stitutions established for these objects. 
3ut for the important movements begun 
at this period limiting the power of the 
Church, and in advocacy of religious tol- 
eration, Charles III. is specially to be 
commended. The terrible institution of 
the Inquisition, that ineffaceable blot on 
Spanish history, in this reign was with- 
out its eruel auto-de-fe, though its ma- 
chinery was still in operation. Charles 
did all he could to check its power, but 
it was too deeply rooted in Spanish pre- 
judices for him to eradicate it entirely. 

In personal appearance Charles was of 
medium height, with narrow shoulders, 
but nevertheless of a vigorous physique, 
strengthened by indulgence in the chase, 
which had also bronzed his fair complex- 
ion. The fine and benignant expression 
of his eye and the peculiar beauty of his 
smile made attractive a face which, with 
its prominent nose and projecting eye- 
brows, might have been otherwise some- 
what rugged. He was quite indifferent 
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to dress, and is described as wearing an 
invariable costume of the plainest deserip- 
tion, only the upper part of which was 
changed on gala-days, when a fine suit 
was hung over his shoulders, the ordinary 
black breeches still remaining. He wore 
a dagger, and carried his pockets stuffed 
with knives, gloves, and shooting-tackle 
ready for the afternoon’s sport. Such 
was the appearance of the ‘‘good old 
King,” as he was called, whose benevo- 
lence and condescension made him gen- 
erally beloved, and who retained about 
him through life the attendants who had 
been with him in his childhood. Charles 
had reached a vigorous old age, when 
grief at the loss of his favorite son, the 
amiable and accomplished Don Gabriel, 
and anxiety for his relatives in France, 
shook his stout heart and weakened his 
strong frame, and death spared him the 
knowledge of the final tragedy in Paris. 
The reign of Charles III. had been co- 
eval in part with the reign of his father’s 
nephew, Louis XV., and in part with that 
of this nephew's grandson. The old King 
of France, who had for more than half a 
century occupied the throne of the Grand 
Monarque, like him, was to see his son 
die before him, and to leave his crown to 
a grandson. But happily there was no 
regency required in this case, and little 
fear of the extinction of the dynasty, as 
the new King was nearly twenty at his 
accession, and the throne found collat- 
eral heirs in the two brothers of the Dau- 
phin. At the court of Louis XVL., in 
its early brilliant and auspicious years, all 
beauty, grace, and fascination seemed to 
blend in the person of Marie Antoinette, 
the queenly daughter of Maria Theresa. 
Burke has painted in unfading rhetoric 
the fair young Dauphiness, *‘ the delicate 
tints” of whose ‘‘charming face” Ma- 
dame le Brun despaired of transferring to 
sanvas; and the sad and noble counte- 
nance of the condemned Queen looks out 
upon us from the sombre setting of Paul 
Delaroche, while Carlyle has sketched 
with powerful and poetic pen the charac 
ter and career of that proud, generous, 


and sorely tried spirit. With winning 


and gracious manner, and in the bloom 
of her youth and joyousness, the soul. of 
the gay circles of Versailles, Marie An- 
toinette was in these early years deser- 
vedly popular. She was not behind Louis 
in a desire to win the love and confidence 
of the nation; and though no doubt she 
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was extravagant at play, she was at the 
same time charitable and open-handed. 
As a woman she was, indeed, whatever 
the faults of her impetuous nature, wor- 
thy of all honor and affection in every 
relation of life. As a Queen she was, 
alas!—and this was her only crime—too 
slow to unlearn the lessons of absolute 
power in which she had been nurtured, 
The King, Louis le Désiré, shy, modest, 
and awkward, book-loving, yet without 
the capacity to make his culture availa- 
ble, who devoted to lock-making the hours 
that he should have given to govern- 
ment, was yet a prince who unfeignedly 
desired the well-being of his subjects. 
And he had been much touched at the 
tribute to him in the word Resurrexit, 
which had been found written under the 
statue of Henri Quatre. But Louis, with 
all his benevolent designs, was, through 
the weakness of his character, hopelessly 
unfit for his difficult position. Placed at 
the head of an extravagant and pleasure- 
loving court, and called upon to govern 
a turbulent and impoverished kingdom 
on the threshold of the greatest civil com- 
motions known to modern Europe, his 
combined irresolution and_ obstinacy 
proved defects more fatal to him than 
the vices of a tyrant. Of the King’s bro- 
thers, Monsieur, the Comte de Provence, 
was handsome and scholarly, a patron of 
learning, and ambitious to be thought a 
philosopher and a man of wit, and he 
had early evinced liberal views in poli- 
tics, as liberalism might be construed by 
a loyal prince. The Comte d’Artois, on 
the other hand, gay, gallant, and at the 
same time fond of power, led a life of 
idleness and dissipation, but was ready 
at need to uphold the traditionary policy 
of an absolute throne. In the bright 
young royal group at Versailles there 
was yet another figure to which history 
is not indifferent, Madame Elizabeth, the 
sister of these three princes. The elder 
sister, the Princess Clotilde, had mar- 
ried the Prince of Piedmont, afterwards 
King of Sardinia, brother of the two Sa- 
voy princesses, wives of Monsieur and 
the Comte d’Artois. 

We hear of Clotilde in later years, as 
she is visited by French exiles, wearing 
the dress of a recluse, and living a life of 
austerity in the midst of her court as she 
mourned the woes that had befallen her 
house. Elizabeth was but fourteen when 
the King’s eldest child was born, the niece 


who, as the young orphan of the Temple, 
was to owe so much to the good aunt's 
wise counsels. The gentle Princess Eliza 
beth was, in these untroubled years o{ 
early womanhood, the cherished compan 


ion of both the Queen and her brothers 


In face she had ‘‘the charms of a pretty 
milkmaid,” with her fresh complexion 
and sweet countenance. With a natu 

rally lively disposition and quick tempe. 

she had, through the good training of a 
sensible governess, early learned lessons 
of self-control and humility, virtues 
which were fostered by her sincere piety 

When the clever and accomplished princ 
Joseph II. visited his sister at Versailles 

it was rumored that he had made court to 
this pretty young princess, and that shx 
was not indifferent to his suit, to whic! 

political considerations finally placed a: 

obstacle. Be that as it may, Madam 
Elizabeth rejected other admirers, princes 
of Portugal and Sardinia, and refused a 
desirable religious establishment, to devot« 
herself to the King and his family. An 
in later perilous times, when her depar' 

ure from France could easily have bee: 
accomplished, she still clung to her ui 

happy brother, and deliberately chose to 
share his fate. The eldest son of Louis 
who had been always delicate, died on th: 
eve of the Revolution, leaving to his 
younger brother, Louis Charles, Duke o 
Normandy, ‘‘my little Norman,” as his 
father loved to call him, the perilous hon 
or of Dauphin of France. From the first 
this charming child had the liveliness and 
vigor of robust health. In personal ap 
pearance he is described as well shape« 
and graceful, with a broad, open brow 

large blue eyes of great beauty fringed 
with chestnut lashes, and hair of chestnut 
color falling in thick natural ringlets to 
his shoulders. He had also the brilliant 
complexion of his mother, the same ‘* ver 
milion mouth” and dimpled chin. H: 
was very bright, affectionate, and intelli 
gent, quick, too, to see the changes that 
were perceptible in his own little horizon 
Reading one day in his book of fables 
that the subject of many misfortunes bi 

came at length hewreuse comme des reines 
‘* Ah,” said the little prince, ‘‘ all queens 
are not happy, for mamma weeps from 
morning till night!’ Madame Royal 

his sister, was old enough to understand 
more fully the dangerous present and to 
apprehend the future when the Temp): 
closed upon her. And she emerged al 
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length, after four years’ imprisonment, a 
air, grave maiden of eighteen, bereft of 
father, mother, brother, and aunt, to find 
a home in exile with her father’s brother, 
and to marry the betrothed of her child 
hood. the Due d’Angouléme, eldest son of 
the Comte d’Artois. For him she refused 
an Austrian bridegroom and all the luxu 
ries of imperial Vienna, her mother’s an- 

cestral home. 
Holding an honored place at the court 
of their nephew, the amiable Louis, and 
stanch supporters of the old order which 
vas passing away, there had lived, until 
the storms of revolution drove them 
forth, the Mesdames de France, the 
Prineesses Victoire and Adelaide. In 
earlier years there had been four sisters, 
\delaide, Victoire, Sophie, Louise, whom 
their father had facetiously named Loque, 
Coche, Graille, Chiffe, or ** Rag,” ** Pig,” 
‘Serap,” ‘‘Stuff.” These, the younger 
daughters of the heartless Bien-aimé, had 
had a rather sorry, neglected life of it for 
princesses while Louis XV. lived. 
Madame Adelaide became very accom- 
plished in music, languages, and mathe- 
maties, and devoted herself with enthu- 
siasm to these and kindred pursuits. She 
vas very haughty and high-spirited, and 
not as popular as Madame Victoire, who 
was the more amiable as well as the beau- 
tv of the two. Poor Madame Sophie, 
very ugly and very shy, rarely spoke to 
ny one except in a thunder-storm, of 
vhich she was very much afraid. Then 
she would be most affable, in order to se- 
cure herself society, and when the storm 
was over she would resume her stiffness 
and reserve. Madame Louise was short 
ind deformed, but good-tempered and 
.very devout. They all had apartments 
n the palace, opening one into the other, 
and when their royal papa would con- 
descend sometimes to take his coffee with 
them, he would go to Madame Adelaide's 
room, and she would pull the bell for 
Victoire, who in turn rang for Sophie, 
the latter likewise ringing for Louise. 
Then each would hasten to the august 
presence; but when the short Louise, who 
iad run with all her speed through the 
three large rooms, had reached Adelaide's, 
she would often be barely in time to re- 
ceive the paternal embrace before the 
King left them for the hunt. Each even- 
ing they would go, preceded by ushers 
and pages, to the King’s débotter in hoop 
and embroidered petticoat with long train. 
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and the upper part of their attire, which 
might be any sort of déshabillé, concealed 
by a long cloak which came up to the 
chin. Here they received papa’s kiss on 
the forehead, and in less than fifteen 
minutes the interview was over. Such 
was the atmosphere of etiquette in which 
they moved, they could not indulge their 
taste for walking except in the gardens of 
Versailles, nor could they cultivate flow- 
ers except in their windows. With Louis 
XVI. matters were much mended in this 
respect, and while the Queen had her Pe- 
tit Trianon and Madame Elizabeth Mon- 
treuil, the King’s aunts had their country 
place also, the palace of Belle-Vue, where 
they could live quite independently. 

All the sovereigns of southern Europe 
seemed to go down like ninepins before the 
magical tricolore, though its republican 
genesis and triumplis were merged so soon 
in imperial splendors. The Bourbon sov- 
ereigns of Spain and Naples both found 
themselves exiled—the one a prisoner in 
France, the other in safety only under 
Nelson’s guns at Palermo; while Parma’s 
princes saw their duchies taken from 
them, and received in the person of Duke 
Louis a new title and domain from Eu- 
rope’s king-maker, who was to give, a lit- 
tle later, Joseph Bonaparte to Spain and 
Murat to Naples. 

The days of absolute kings were nearly 
numbered, and constitutions were in de- 
mand ali over Europe. Louis XVIII. 
did not belie the liberal promise of his 
youth, though he wished to mark his be- 
lief in the somewhat obsolete doctrine of 
divine right by giving to his people ina 
charter what they would have had him 
accept at their hands in a constitution. 
Ferdinand VII., Louis’s Spanish cousin, 
forgetful of all the sacrifices made for 
him by his patriotic people, and unmind- 
ful of oaths and promises, took the earli- 
est occasion to be rid of the new Spanish 
constitution. And the absolute powers of 
Europe, who, under Metternich’s guidance, 
had made a sort of fetich of Legitimacy, 
commissioned France to aid Ferdinand 
against his constitutionalist subjects. The 
Due d’Angouléme restored him to his ab- 
solute throne, but strove vainly to restrain 
his kinsman’s vengeance. When Charles 
X. succeeded to the French crown, he also 
looked with no friendly eye on constitu- 
tional government, and though he could 
not abrogate, he wished at least to evade 
the charter. He had said he ‘‘ would 
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rather saw wood than be a king on the 
same terms as the King of England,” and 
something like this alternative speedily 
presented itself. The revolution of 1830 
sent him again into exile, and the younger 
branch of the family of Bourbon gave 
France her next King. From Louis 
Philippe’s reign dates the division in the 
royalist party of Legitimists and Orlean- 
ists, the ‘* white” and the ‘‘ blue” factions, 
who have been as bitterly opposed as 
Republicans and Imperialists. Only in 
recent years has the feud been healed by 
the acknowledgment on the part of Louis 
Philippe’s heirs of the superior rights of 
the Comte de Chambord, ‘‘ He_ri V.,” the 
grandson of Charles X. 

W ith the ‘‘ Citizen King” constitutional 
government became something more of a 
reality in France. Louis Philippe had 
led a checkered life, and had borne him- 
self with dignity and courage through his 
adverse fortunes. The son of Philippe 
Egalité, the profligate Jacobin Prince of 
1793, he had early been instructed in the 
rights of man; and the duties of man he 
had learned from his pious mother, the 
daughter of the good Duc de Penthiévre. 
An officer of the republic under Du- 
mouriez, the Duc de Chartres served cred- 
itably at Valmy and Jemmapes, and then 
forced by the excesses of the Jacobins to 
flee from France, he supported himself by 
teaching under an assumed name in Swit- 
zerland. After wanderings in the United 
States and a residence in England; he at 
length met his bride in the daughter of 
Ferdinand I., at Palmero, where their 
common misfortunes drew the cousins 
together. Marie Amélie proved herself a 
noble and devoted wife, and on her hus- 
band’s elevation to the French throne her 
virtues and talents secured her universal 
esteem. Louis Philippe, with all his fine 
personal and domestic traits, and with his 
liberal political training, does not win the 
confidence and regard one would like to 
accord him. His acceptance of the crown 
was scarcely defensible, and his subse- 
quent career proved how little patriotism, 
and how much personal ambition had to do 
withit. His nepotism and the double-deal- 
ing and reactionary policy which finally 
led to the fall of his dynasty must take 
away much of the good report which 
might otherwise cling to the constitution- 
al throne of the ‘‘ King of the French.” 

When in 1850 Louis Philippe died at 
Claremont, the English house which his 


son-in-law Leopold of Belgium had pro 
vided for him, he left four sons. 

The sudden death of the Due d’Or 
leans during his father’s reign had been 
considered a severe blow to the dynasty 
as it left the reversion of the crown to 4 
minor, the Comte de Paris. And an 
other serious domestic loss had befallen 
the King while still at the height of his 
earthly glory. In the amiable family, 
group that had blessed his domestic lif; 
perhaps the most attractive figure to hb 
found there was the Princess Marie. Her 
sister, Louise, Queen of Belgium, was not 
less lovely in disposition, she of whom 
Stockmar, the good friend of Leopold anid 
the mentor of Prince Albert, has written 
that ‘‘ in characters such as hers, a guaran 
tee is given of the perfection of the Being 
who created human nature.” The Prin 
cess Marie Christine early evinced great 
musical talent, and soon revealed her 
genius for sculpture, to which art she at 
length devoted herself. The marriage of 
this accomplished princess to the Prince 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg in 1837 re 
moved her from the French court. She 
died in 1839, leaving a number of interest 
ing works and studies, of which the most 
celebrated is the Joan d’Are preserved in 
the museum of Versailles. 

The sons of Louis Philippe were the 
Due d'Orléans, the Due de Nemours, the 
Prince de Joinville, the Due d’Aumale, 
and the Duc de Montpensier. The eldest 
son of the Duc de Nemours, the Comte 
d’Eu, married the daughter of Pedro I] 
Emperor of Brazil. And the late rey 
olution in Brazil, which sent its good 
ruler in his old age into a European ex 
ile, has banished also an infant Bourbon 
prince, the great-grandchild of Louis 
Philippe, who was the prospective hei: 
to a cisatlantic throne. The Prince de 
Joinville, the sailor son of the Citizen 
King, married also into the house of Bra 
ganza, espousing a daughter of Pedro | 
of Brazil. The Due d’Aumale, the most 
cultivated and accomplished of the O: 
leans brothers, as the heir of his wealth) 
relative the last Due de Bourbon and 
Prince de Condé, gathered about him at 
the historic seat of the Condés, Chanti! 
ly, much that recalls the splendors and 
the renown of this interesting branch 


of the Bourbon family. The Due de 


Montpensier married a sister of Queen 
Isabella of Spain, and one of his daugh 


ters became the wife of the Comte de 
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Paris. while the other, the fair Mercedes, 
vas for a brief year the beautiful and 
beloved bride of Isabella’s son, Alfonso 
XII. The affair of the Spanish mar 
riages, in which Louis Philippe, in 1846, 
alienated England and aroused European 
distrust, was said to have had much to 
do with his loss of power and prestige. 
The King of the French had heartily es- 
poused the cause of Isabella, and had, 
vith England, given material aid to 
Christina, the Queen Regent, in her strug 
ele with the Carlists. And when a hus 
band was to be provided for the young 
Spanish Queen, Louis Philippe would 
gladly have given her one of his own 
sons. As that was not permissible, how- 
ever, he adopted the only feasible plan 
for establishing French influence at Ma- 
drid by restricting Isabella's choice to an 
ineligible cousin, and at the same time 
violating his word to the English govern- 
ment by marrying his son Antoine, Duc 
de Montpensier, to the Infanta Louisa. 
The unpopular and tyrannical Ferdi- 
nand VII., unwortiy grandson of the 
good Charles III., had left his kingdom, 
by his Pragmatic Sanction annulling the 
Salic law of Philip V., to his daughter 
Isabella. And Don Carlos, the brother 
of Ferdinand, who had been heir- pre- 
sumptive to the throne under the Bour- 
bon code, immediately disputed his niece’s 
claim. Then followed another war of 
succession, lasting six years, which deso- 
lated Spain—Carlos representing the ab- 
solutist principles of Ferdinand, and 
Christina, who was supported by the Con- 
stitutionalists, pledging the new reign to 
liberal government—a pledge which she 
took the earliest opportunity to evade. 
Her flight to France at the revolutiona- 
ry signs that followed, with Espartero’s 
short regency and downfall, was followed 
by the proclamation of the young Queen's 
majority at thirteen, a year earlier than 
the legal period. No greater contrast 
can be presented in modern history than 
the thrones of the two youthful queens 
of Spain and England. And the sub- 
jects of the dignified, judicious, and cor- 
rect Victoria had reason to rejoice that a 
sensible parent and wise instructors had 
prepared her to fill with honor and abil- 
ity her high office. Isabella, inheriting 
some of the faults of both her father and 
mother, with the plain and unintellectu- 
al cast of Ferdinand’s features, lamenta- 
bly deficient in will, and with little pride 
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in the duties of government, surrounded, 
too, by jarring factions and bewildered 
by opposite counsels, took refuge from 
her difficulties in an unworthy dissimu 
lation. Under these circumstances her 
early popularity, due to the indulgence 
felt for her youth, and the amiable and 
unambitious disposition she evinced, gave 
place later to wide-spread disaffection as 
her character, under the influence of do 
mestic infelicity, could no longer win re- 
spect, and her frequent violations of the 
constitution roused public indignation. 
And in 1869, Spain, the last Bourbon 
throne, became vacant by the deposition 
of its Queen. 

Under Alfonso XII., for ten years the 
well-intentioned, upright young ruler of 
his blood-bought kingdom, Spain was se 
cured in the advantages of constitutional 
government. And the son of Alfonso, 
the child who, under the regency of his 
mother, Queen Maria Christina, rules 
Spain to-day, is the only scion of Henri 
Quatre now wearing a crown. 

Henri Charles Dieudonné, Duc de Bor- 
deaux and Comte de Chambord, the heir 
of the French Bourbons in the elder line, 
whose death in 1882 left the way open 
for the Orleans aspirant, was in many re- 
spects a unique and interesting person 
age. Brought up by his pious aunt, the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, the daughter of 
Louis XVI., he was educated in the strict 
est traditions of the ancien régime, and 
he represented to the French nation, in a 
constitutional age, the principles of abso- 
lutism and divine right. He had mar 
ried a daughter of Francis IV., Duke of 
Modena, and his wife’s sister became the 
consort of Don Juan de Bourbon and the 
mother of Don Carlos, Duke of Madrid, 
thus bringing him into relations with the 
Legitimists of Spain. In his Austrian 
exile at Frohsdorf, near Vienna, the 
Comte de Chambord lived for years, the 
revered object of Bourbon hopes and as 
pirations, looked up to from afar by loyal 
French Legitimists as undoubtedly their 
king de jure if never to be such de facto. 
And it has been said that three times the 
crown was within his grasp, could he 
have known how to seize it. But his 
scrupulous conscientiousness would not 
have allowed him to play the part of a 
Louis Napoleon. When Louis Philippe 
lost his throne in 1848, ‘‘ Henri V.” had 
his first opportunity. Again, after the 
Franco-Prussian war, France, torn and 
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bleeding, might have accepted a Bourbon 
king to lead her back to the glories she 
had forfeited under the ill-starred Second 
Empire. Lastly, in 1873, the culminating 
occasion reached in the Comte de 
Chambord’s career. The Comte de Paris, 
visiting his royal cousin at Frohsdorf, 
effected the fusion of the two parties and 
the reconciliation of the estranged fami- 
In the French government Thiers 
had been forced to give place to Mac- 
Mahon, and a majority of the French 
Parliament was ready to proclaim the 
monarchy. A deputation of its members 
waited upon the Comte de Chambord and 
offered him the crown, and the Comte de 
Paris was to be named his heir, as the 
former prince was childless. But ‘*‘ Henri 
V.” could not be persuaded to accept the 
tricolor, the emblem of the republic. He 
would enter France under the white ban- 
ner of his ancestors or not at all. He 
could not consent to be ** the King of the 
Revolution.” 

This prince, through his nephew, the 
child of a half-sister, Madame de Charette, 
has a certain association with America. 
When the Duc de Berri was in exile in 
England, under an assumed name, he 
married the daughter of an English cler- 
gyman, the ceremony being performed 
according to the ritual of the Church of 
England. The bride never knew of her 
husband's high rank, and it is said that 
when at the opera one night in Paris af- 
ter the Restoration she saw him beside 
the King, recognized as the heir to the 
throne, she was carried fainting from 
the house. It was a case similar to that 
of Jerome Bonaparte and Miss Patter- 
The Due de Berri afterwards mar- 
ried the high-spirited princess whose ef- 
forts in La Vendée to recover the throne 
for her young son, ‘‘ Henri V.,” made a 
romantic episode in the early years of 
Louis Philippe’s reign. When dying, in 
1820, from the wound inflicted by a fanat- 
ical assassin, the Duc de Berri sent for and 
acknowledged the two children of his 
English wife. One of them became the 
Duchesse de Luynes, and the other mar- 
ried a Charette of La Coutrée, a scion of 
the famous royalist family so distinguish- 
ed for its valor and its suffe.‘ngs in the 
cause of the Bourbons. The Comte de 
Chambord, on the marriage of his half- 
Madame de Charette, sent her a 
magnificent gold toilet service, which she 
in turn presented to her granddaughter, 
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Mademoiselle de Charette, when the latter 
became a bride in 1887. General Cha 
rette, the nephew of the Comte de Cham 
bord, distinguished himself as an offi 
cer in the Papal Zouaves. His second 
wife, an American lady remarkable fo. 
her great beauty and for her graceful! 
horsemanship, is a niece of Louisiana's 
soldier-bishop, the late General Leonidas 
Polk, of the Confederate army. Madanx 
de Charette is also of the same family as 
President Polk, of Tennessee, where her 
father’s country-seat, Ashwood, in Maury 
County, remained a noble example of thi 
stately Southern homesteads until unfor 
tunately destroyed by fire some years 
ago. General Charette’s only son, an 
extraordinarily lovely child of ten, * | 
petit Tony,” is, through his mother, a d 
scendant of a Revoiutionary hero, ‘* Mad 
Anthony Wayne,” from whom the little 
Bourbon derives his Christian name. 
With the younger branch of the Royal 
House of France there is also an Ameri 
ean affiliation. While in the war between 
the States there served in the Confederate 
army —among other distinguished for 
eigners who espoused the cause of South 
ern independence—a son of the Prime 
Minister of Charles X., the gallant Cri 
mean officer Prince Camille de Polignac, 
on the Federal side there appeared the 
heir of the Orléans dynasty, the Comte 
de Paris, with his brother, the Due de 
Chartres. Philippe Louis Albert de Bour 
bon -Orléans, seventh’ in descent from 
Philippe d’Orleans, younger son of Louis 
XIII., was born in Paris, August 24, 
1838. At four he was, through his fa 
ther’s death, the immediate heir to what 
seemed an assured throne; at ten he was 
an exile with his royal grandfather. His 
youth was spent partly in Germany, 
partly in England, his excellent mother, 
Princess Héléne, carefully superintend 
ing his education until her death, which 
took place when he was twenty. With 
his brother he then travelled in the East, 
publishing afterwards extracts from his 
journal, under the title Damas et le Li 
ban. In 1861 he came to America, join 
ing the Federal army, and serving as cap 
tain of volunteers on the staff of General 
McClellan in his peninsula campaign 
He left the United States the following 
year, and going to Spain, met for the sec 
ond time the fair cousin who was to be- 
come his bride. The marriage took place 


in England in 1864, and here the Comte 
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de Paris lived quietly, engaged in literary 
pursuits and industrial investigations, un- 
til after the Franco-Prussian war and the 
downfall of the Second Empire. In 1869 
he published his work on the trades 
mions of England, Les Associations 
Ouvriéres en Angleterre. Returning to 
France, he took up his abode at the Cha- 
eau d’Eu, where, after 1883, he was ac- 
counted by the Royalist party as the head 
of the House of Bourbon, with the title of 
‘Philippe VII.” In 1874-5 he published 
iis most elaborate literary work, the His- 
toire de la Guerre Civile en Amérique. 


NoTE BY THE Epitror.—The death of 
the Comte de Paris, who perhaps had as 
many real friends as any of his Bourbon 
ancestors, has recalled to many distin- 
cuished Americans some incidents con- 
nected with his short stay in America. 
fe seems to have impressed every one he 
met with his courteousness and his gentle- 
manly and scholarly bearing. It is not 
uninteresting, therefore, to hear this little 
account of two meetings he had with one 
of our most distinguished Americans, a 
citizen of Boston, who was in England in 
1863 on important diplomatic business. 

This gentleman, at the invitation of 
our minister, Charles Francis Adams, had 
accompanied him, with one or two warm 
friends of America, including that prince 
of merchants Thomas Baring, to an Eng- 
lish breakfast in the country. 

Such an informal entertainment, when 
well carried out, is one of the pleasantest 
that a stranger can find anywhere, with 
its freedom from white chokers, swallow- 
tail coats, and other shackles, which make 
an English swell dinner the most detesta- 
ble of tasks to plain folks. 

At this informal breakfast, with about 
half a dozen in all, they found the young 
Comte de Paris a guest. He seemed a lit- 
tle over Awenty years old, tall, grave, 
quiet, wifh very much the demeanor one 
would like in any well-bred undergrad- 
uate of Pne of our colleges, and without 
an atong of the vivacity which we attach 
to the French young man, or the assump-! 
tion of Zignity which too often marks the 
scion off aristocracy or nobility. 

He fad but just returned from his ser- 
vice $n MeClellan’s staff, having parted 
with¥ the ‘“‘Great Virginia Creeper,” as 
Mag’s erities then called him, on board of 
a ganboat in the James River, with the 
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Again sent into exile on the marriage of 
his eldest daughter to the Crown-Prince 
of Portugal, in 1886, the Comte de Paris 
died at Stowe House, in England, Septem- 
ber 8, 1894, leaving to his son, the young 
Due d'Orléans, ‘* Philippe VIII.,” the re- 
version of his titular crown. The grand- 
son of Louis Philippe, a prince of many 
fine characteristics and of very good abili 
ties, was not unworthy of the throne of 
Henri IV., had Fate and la France been 
propitious. He died a banished man, the 
last heir of the French Bourbons born in 
the purple. 


thunder of the battle of Malvern Hill 
ringing an accompaniment to the fare- 
well in their ears, a mile or two distant. 

The young prince met his older Amer- 
ican and English friends with a modesty 
and quiet which were very attractive, in- 
quiring cordially after the other officers 
he had left in the Army of the Potomac, 
among whom Captain Charles Lowell and 
some other Massachusetts officers stood 
conspicuous; but the young soldier had 
a royal memory, and seemed to forget no- 
body except himself. 

They passed a couple of hours in dis- 
cussing the prospects of Federal success, 
the Union side being then sadly clouded 
by the disasters of Fighting Joe Hooker 
near Chancellorsville, and the Comte de 
Paris talking as if his whole soul were in 
the triumph of the Union cause; and the 
party separated, the American carrying 
back a most favorable impression of the 
young soldier, who was then a formidable 
pretender to the French throne. 

By chance our American friend met the 
Comte de Paris once again in the winter of 
1891. Returning from a voyage among 
the West India Islands, he had stopped at 
Havana, and by good luck had got the 
best quarters in all those tropic resorts, 
namely, at the Hotel Pasaje, in Havana. 

His rooms, as he was informed by the 
pompous Spanish landlord, were next to 
but better than those which he had just 
promised to his Royal Highness the 
Prince, who was hourly expected there, 
having deviated from his intended route 
in order to get cable news about his son, 
who was reported captured by the French 
republican government, and liable to be 
summarily shot as a spy or conspira- 
tor, who had, contrary to law, attempt- 
ed some scheme of revolution in Paris, 
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from which city he had been banished. 
The magnificent landlord, hankering after 
a first-class advertisement for his gilded 
but tobaeco-soiled palace, offered to in- 
troduce his guest to the prince. He was 
of course told that the first-comer needed 
no introduction. 

Accordingly, when the Comte de Paris 
arrived, and had refreshed himself and 
got established in his quarters, his old 
acquaintance sent in a card, and was 
promptly asked into the neighboring room, 
where the Comte received him as if they 
had been friends of long standing, he in- 
quiring about mutual friends in America 
with apparent warmth, and especially 
reverting to those in whose company the 
two travellers had last met—two of whom 
had crossed the dark river. 
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The middle-aged prince was the perfec; 
outgrowth of the modest, well-mannered 
young man left thirty years before i) 
England. He talked with anxiety of th 
political situation in France, and wit] 
much feeling of the hard place into whic] 
his rash boy had got himself. An hou 
was thus passed, and the two parted, wit 
a promise on the Frenchman’s part that 
when he had done the West Indies li 
would come to America, and certainly t 
Boston, and hoped to find some of his ol 
comrades there to welcome him. He di 
come as far as Philadelphia, where som: 
thing turned him toward Europe, but not 
before the Loyal Legion had given him : 
grand reception, at which the older tray 
eller was invited to assist, without being 
able to accept the honor. 


INSURGEN T.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY 


Notr.—The author’s attention having been drawn to the resemblance between the title “The Sin 
pletons ” and that of another English novel, he has decided to revert to the title originally selected, vi 
“ Hearts Insurgent,” which will therefore be used in future parts of the story. 


CHAPTER VII 


rY\HE next day Jude Fawley was paus- 

ing in his bedroom with the sloping 
ceiling, looking at the books on the table, 
and then at the black mark on the plaster 
above them, made by the smoke of his 
lamp in past months. 

It was Sunday afternoon, four-and- 
twenty hours after his meeting with Ara- 
bella Donn. During the whole by-gone 
week he had been resolving to set this af- 
ternoon apart for a special purpose, the 
re-reading of his Greek Testament—his 
new one, with better type than his old 
copy, and following Griesbach’s text as 
emended by numerous correctors, with 
variorum readings in the margin. He was 
proud of the book, having obtained it by 
boldly writing to its London publisher— 
a thing he had never done before. 

He had anticipated much pleasure in 
this afternoon’s reading, under the quiet 
roof of his great-aunt’s house, as former- 
ly, where he now slept only two nights a 
week. But a new thing, a great hitch, 
had happened yesterday in the gliding 
and noiseless current of his life, and he 
felias asnake must feel who has sloughed 
off its winter skin, and cannot under- 


* Begun in December number, 1894, 


stand the brightness and sensitiveness o 
its new one. He would not go out to 
meet her, after all. He sat down, opened 
the book, and with his elbows firm]; 
planted on the table and his hands to his 
temples, began at the beginning: 


‘H KAINH AIAOHKH. 


Had he promised to call for her? Sur 
lv he had! She would wait in-doors, poo: 
girl, and waste all her afternoon on ac 
count of him. There was a\something ii 
her, too, which was very wimning, apart 
from promises. He ought not to break 
faith with her. Even though\he had on] 
Sundays and week-day evenings for read 
ing, he could afford one afternoon, seeing 
how other young men afforded\so many 
Besides, after to-day, he would never, pro) 
ably, see her again. Indeed, it would lb: 
impossible, considering what his plans were 

In short, as if visibly, a din arm 
of extraordinary muscular se seized 
hold of him, something which had no 
thing in common with the spiritsqnd in 
fluences that had moved him hitherto 
This seemed to care little for his 
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vated intentions, and moved him along 
as a violent schoolmaster a school-boy he 
has seized by the collar, in a direction 
which tended towards the embrace of a 
woman for whom he had no particular 
respect, and whose life had nothing in 
common with his own except locality. 

‘H KAINH AIAOHKH was suddenly 
closed, and the predestinate Jude sprang 
up and across the room. Foreseeing such 
an event, he had already arrayed himself 
in his best clothes. In three minutes he 
was out of the house and descending by 
the path across the wide vacant hollow 
of corn ground which lay between the 
village and the isolated house of Arabella 
in the dip beyond the upland. 

As he walked he looked at his watch. 
He could be back in two hours, easily, and 
a good long time would still remain to 
him for reading after tea. 

Passing the few unhealthy fir-trees and 
cottage where the path joined the high- 
way, he hastened along, and struck away 
to the left, descending the steep side of 
the country to the west of the Brown 
House. Here, at the base of the chalk 
formation, he neared the brook that oozed 
from it, and followed the stream till he 
reached her dwelling. A smell of pig- 
ceries came from the back, and the grunt- 
ing of the originators of that smell. He 
entered the garden, and knocked at the 
door with the knob of his stick. 

Somebody had seen him through the 
window, for a male voice on the inside 
said: ‘‘ Arabella! Here’s your young 
man come coorting! Mizzle, my girl!” 

Jude winced at the words. Courting 
in such a businesslike aspect as it evi- 
dently wore to the speaker was the last 
thing he was thinking of. He was going 
to walk with her, perhaps kiss her, but 
‘courting ” was too coolly purposeful to 
be anything but repugnant to his ideas. 
The door was opened and he entered, just 
is Arabella came down stairs in full walk- 
ing attire. 

‘Take a chair, Mr. W hat’s-your-name ?” 
said her father, an energetic, black-whisk- 
ered man, in the same businesslike tones 
Jude had heard from outside. 

“Td rather go out at once, wouldn't 
you?” she whispered to Jude. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘‘ We'll walk up to 
the Brown House and back; we can do it 

n half an hour.” 

Arabella looked so handsome amid her 

untidy surroundings that he felt glad he 


had come, and all the misgivings van- 
ished that had hitherto haunted him. 

First they clambered to the top of the 
great down, during which ascent he had 
occasionally to take her hand to assist her. 
Then they bore off to the left along the 
crest with the ridgeway, which they fol- 
lowed till it intersected the highroad at 
the Brown House aforesaid, the spot of his 
former fervid desires to behold Christ- 
minster. But he forgot them now. He 
talked the commonest local twaddle to 
Arabella with greater zest than he would 
have felt in discussing all the philoso- 
phies with all the Dons in the recently 
adored university, and passed the spot 
where he had knelt to Diana and Phoebus 
without remembering that there were any 
such people in the mythology, or that the 
sun was anything else than a useful lamp 
for illuminating Arabella’s face. An in- 
describable lightness of heel served to lift 
him along; and Jude, the incipient schol- 
ar, prospective D.D., professor, bishop, or 
what not, felt himself honored and glori 
fied by the condescension of this handsome 
country girl in agreeing to take a walk 
with him in her Sunday frock and ribbons. 

They reached the Brown House barn 
the point at which he had planned to turn 
back. While looking over the vast north- 
ern landscape from this spot, they were 
struck by the rising of a dense volume of 
smoke from the neighborhood of the little 
town which lay beneath them at a dis- 
tance of a couple of miles. 

‘Tt is a fire!” said Arabella. ‘‘ Let’s 
run and see it—do! It is not far!” 

The tenderness which had grown up in 
Jude’s bosom left him no will to thwart 
her inclination now — which, indeed, 
pleased him in affording him excuse for a 
longer time with her. They started off 
down the hill almost at a trot; but on 
gaining level ground at the bottom, and 
walking a mile, they found that the spot 
of the fire was much further off than it 
had seemed. 

Having begun their journey, however, 
they pushed on; but it was not till five 
o'clock that they found themselves on the 
scene—the distance being altogether about 
half a dozen miles from Marygreen, and 
three from Arabella’s. The conflagration 
had been got under by the time they 
retraced their steps—their course lying 
through the town of Alfredston. 

Arabella said she would like some tea, 
and they entered an inn of an inferior 
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class, and gave their order. As it was 
not for beer, they had a long time to wait. 
The maidservant 
whispered her surprise to her mistress in 
the background, that the student, 
‘who hisself up so particular,” 
should have suddenly descended so low 
as to keep company with Arabella. The 
latter guessed what was being said, and 


recognized Jude, and 


he, 
kept 


laughed as she met the serious and tender 
the low and trium 
phant laugh of a careless woman who 


gaze of her lover 


sees she is winning her game 

They sat and looked round the room, 
and at the picture of Samson and the Phi- 
hung on the wall, and at 
the circular stains on the table, and atthe 
spittoons underfoot, filled with sawdust. 
The whole aspect of the scene had that 


listines which 


depressing effect on Jua> which few places 
can produce like a tap-room on a Sunday 
evening when the setting sun is slanting 
in, and no liquor is going, and the unfor- 
tunate wayfarer finds himself with no 
other haven of rest. 

It began to grow dusk. They could 
not wait longer, really, they said. ‘* Yet 
what else can we do?’ asked Jude. ‘It 
is a three-mile walk for you.” 

‘‘T suppose we can have some beer,” 
said Arabella. 

: Oh yes. I had forgotten that. 
Somehow it seems odd to come to a public- 
house for beer on a Sunday evening.” 

‘* But we didn’t.” 

‘‘No, we didn’t.” Jude this time 
wished he was out of such an unconge- 
nial atmosphere; but he ordered the beer, 
which was promptly brought. 

Arabella tasted it. 

Jude tasted. 
it?” he asked. 


> 
seer ! 


by 


‘* Ugh!” she said. 
‘* What's the matter with 
‘I don’t understand beer 
very much now, it is true. I like it well 
enough, but it is bad to read on, and I find 
coffee better. But this seems all right.” 

‘* Adulterated—I can’t touch it!” She 
mentioned three or four ingredients that 
she detected in the liquor beyond malt 
and hops, much to Jude's surprise. 

‘* How much you know!” he said, good- 
humoredly. 

Nevertheless, she returned to the beer 
and drank her share, and they went on 
their way. It was now nearly dark, and 
as soon as they had withdrawn from the 
lights of the town they walked closer to- 
gether, till they touched each other. She 
wondered why he did not put his arm 
round her waist, but he did not; he mere- 
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ly said, what to himself seemed a quite 
bold enough thing, *‘ Take my arm.” 

She took it, thoroughly, up to the shou] 
der. He felt the warmti her arm 
against his, and putting his stick unde: 
his other elbow, held witb his right hand 
her right as it rested in its place. 

‘* Now are well together, 
aren't we?” he observed. 


of 


we 


dea 


‘** Yes.” said she: adding to hersel| 
** Rather mild!” 
‘‘How fast I have become!” he was 


thinking. 

Thus they walked till they reached thy 
foot of the upland, where they could se: 
the white highway ascending before then 
in the gloom. From this point the on 
way of getting to Arabella’s was by going 
up the incline 
valley on the right. Before they had 
climbed far they were nearly run into by 


and dipping again into he: 


two men, who had been walking on thi 
grass unseen. 
‘*These lovers—you find ‘em out-o 


doors in al] seasons and weathers—lovers 
and homeless dogs only,” said one of thi 
men, as they vanished down the hill. 

Arabella tittered lightly. 

‘** Are we lovers?” 

** You know best.” 

‘* But you can tell me?” 

For answer she inclined her head upon 
his shoulder. Jude took the hint, droppe: 
her arm, and encireling her waist wit! 
his, pulled her to him and kissed her. 

They walked now no longer arm in arn 
but, as she had desired, clasped togethe: 
After all, what did it matter, since it was 
dark? said Jude to himself. When the) 
were half-way up the long hill they 
paused as by arrangement, and he kissed 
her again. They reached the top, and h« 
kissed her once more. 

‘*You can keep your arm there if you 
would like to,” she said, gently. 

He did so, thinking how trusting sh 
was. 


asked Jude. 


Thus they slowly went towards he 
home. He had left his cottage at ha 
past three, intending to be sitting down 
again to the New Testament by half past 
five. It was nine o'clock when, with an 
other embrace, he stood to deliver her up 
at her father’s door. 

She asked him to come in, if only for a 
minute, as it would seem so odd other 


wise, and as if she had been out alone in 
He gave way, and followed 
Immediately that the door was 


the dark. 
her in. 
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pened he found, in addition to her par 
jts. several neighbors sitting round. 
They all spoke with a congratulatory 
manner, and took him seriously as Ara 
bella’s intended partner. 

They did not belong to his set or circle, 

nd he felt out of place and embarrassed. 
He had not meant this: a mere afternoon 
pleasant walking with Arabella, that 
as all he had meant. He did not stay 
ynger than to speak to her step-mother, a 
simple, quiet woman, without features or 
character : and bidding them all good 
cht, plunged with a sense of relief into 

e track over the down. 

But that sense was only temporary. 
\rabella soon reasserted her sway in his 
soul. He walked as if he felt himself to 
be another man from the Jude of yester- 
lay. What were his books to him? what 

ere his intentions, hitherto adhered to 
so strictly, as to not wasting a single min- 
ite of time day by day? ‘* Wasting?” it 
depended on your point of view to define 
that: he was just living for the first time, 
not wasting life. It was better to love a 
voman than to be a graduate, or a par- 
son—ay, or a Pope. 

When he got back to the house his 
aunt had gone to bed, and a general con- 
sciousness of his neglect seemed written 
on the face of all things confronting him. 
He went up stairs without a light, and the 
dim interior of his room accosted him with 
sad inquiry. There lay his book open, 
just as he had left it, and the capital let 
ters on the title-page regarded him with 
fixed reproach in the gray starlight, like 
the unclosed eyes of a dead man: 


‘H KAINH AIA@OHKH. 


Jude had to leave early next morning 
for his usual week of absence at lodgings; 
and it was with a sense of futility that he 
threw into his basket upon his tools and 
other necessaries the unread book he had 
brought with him. 

He kept his impassioned doings a secret 
almost from himself. Arabella, on the 
contrary, made them public among all 
ler friends and acquaintances. 

Retracing by the light of dawn the road 
e had followed a few hours earlier under 
over of darkness with his sweetheart by 
\is side, he presently reached the bottom 
f the hill, where he walked slowly, and 
tood still. He was on the spot where he 
iad given her the first kiss. As the sun 
ad only just risen, it was possible that 


s 


nobody had passed there since. Jude 
looked on the ground and sighed. He 
looked closely, and could just discern in 
the damp dust the imprints of their feet 
as they had stood locked in each other’s 
arms. She was not there now, and “the 
embroidery of imagination upon the stuff 
of nature” so depicted her past presence 
thata void wasin his heart which nothing 
could fill. A pollard willow stood close 
to the place, and that willow was differ- 
ent from all other willows in the world. 
Utter annihilation of the six days which 
must elapse before he could see her again, 
as he had promised, would have been his 
intensest wish if he had had only the week 
to live. 

An hour and a half later Arabella came 
along the same way with her two com 
panions of the Saturday. She passed the 
scene of the kiss and the willow that 
marked it unheeding, and chattering free- 
ly on the subject to the other two. 

‘* And what did he tell’ee next?” 

‘Then he said—” And she related al 
most word for word some of his tenderest 
speeches. If Jude had been behind the 
fence, he would have felt nota little sur 
prised at learning how very few of his 
sayings and. doings on the previous even 
ing were private. 

‘* You've got him to care for ‘ee a bit, 
‘nation if you ha’n’t!” murmured Anny, 
judicially. ‘‘It’s well to be you.” 

In a few moments Arabella replied, in 
a curiously low, fierce tone of latent pas 
sionateness: ‘‘I’ve got him to care for 
me—yes! But I want him to more than 
care for me; I want him to marry me. 
I must have him. I can’t do without 
him. He's the sort of man I long for. I 
shall go mad if I can’t give myself to him 
altogether. I felt I should when I first 
saw him.” 

‘* As he is a romancing, straightfor’ard, 
honest chap, he’s to be had as a husband, 
if you set about catching him in the right 
way.” 

Arabella remained thinking awhile. 
‘*What med be the right way?” she asked. 

‘*Oh, you don’t know—you don’t!” said 
Sarah, the third girl. 

‘‘On my word, I don’t. No further, 
that is, than by plain courting, and taking 
care he don’t go too far.” 

The third girl looked at the second. 
‘*She don’t know!” 

“Tis clear she don’t,” said Anny. 

‘‘And having lived in a town, too, as 
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may Well, we can teach ‘ee 
som’at, then, as well as you us.” 

‘Yes. And how do you mean—a sure 
to gain a man? Take me for a in 
nocent, and have done wi it.” 

**As a husband?” 

‘*As a husband.” 

‘A countryman that’s honorable and 
God forbid 
that I should say a sojer, or sailor, or com- 
mercial gent from the towns, or any of 
them that be slippery with poor women. 
I'd do no friend that harm.” 

* Well, such as he, of course. 
unholy witch trick, I swear!” 

Arabella’s companions nodded. 
said the one who had 


one say! 


way 


serious-minded such as he. 


It's some 


‘The plan is,” 
spoken last, ‘‘to invent another young 
man that you’ve thrown over for him, 
though he’s willing to have you back 
again. And you show the letter.” 

‘* Show the letter?” 

“Yes. The letter from him, offering 
to marry you right off. Ill write it for 
‘ee. You could do it easily, as you have 
been away to Aldbrickham. You could 
say he lives there, and courted you there. 
You must tell it trembling, and have a 
good watery cry.” 

‘* Ah!” said Arabella, smiling. ‘‘ Town 
I didn’t think of it. But suppose he finds 
out ‘tisn’t true? A woman had better not 
have tried it then.” 

‘‘Nothing venture nothing have. 
You'd be safe enough in your case. I 
wish I had the chance. Lots of girls 
have to play such tricks, or do you think 
they'd get married at all?” 

Arabella pursued her way in silent 
thought. ‘Ill try it,” she said. ‘‘ Write 
me the letter.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

At the week’s end Jude was again walk- 
ing out to his aunt’s at Marygreen from 
his lodging in Alfredston-——-a walk which 
now had large attractions for him quite 
other than his desire to see his aged and 
morose relative. He diverged to the right 
before ascending the hill, with the single 
purpose of gaining on his way a glimpse 
of Arabella that should not come into the 
reckoning of regular appointments. Be- 
fore quite reaching the homestead his alert 
eye perceived the top of her head moving 
quickly hither and thither over the gar- 
den hedge. Entering the gate, he found 


that three young unfattened pigs had 
escaped from their sty by leaping clean 
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over the top, and that she was endeavor 
ing unassisted to drive them in throug), 
the door which she had set open. Thx 
lines of her countenance changed from 
the rigidity of business to the softness o| 
love when she saw Jude, and she bent he: 
eyes languishingly upon him. The ani 
mals took advantage of the pause }, 
doubling and bolting out of the way. 

“They were only put in this morning, 

she cried, stimulated to pursue in spite of 
her lover’s presence. ‘They were droy 
from Singleholt Farm only yesterday 
where father bought ‘em at a stiff pric: 
They are wanting to get hon: 
again, the stupid toads! Will you shui 
the garden gate, dear, and help me to gx 
‘em in? There be no men-folk at hom: 
only mother, and they'll be lost if we 
don’t mind.” 

He himself to assist, and dodge 
this way and that, over the potato rows 
and the cabbages. Every now and the 
they ran together, when he caught he: 
fora moment and kissed her. The first 
pig was got back promptly; the second 
with some difficulty; the third, a long 
legged creature, was more obstinate and 
agile. He plunged through a hole in tli : 
garden hedge and into the lane. 

** He’ll be lost if I don’t follow ’n,” 
she. ‘‘Come along with me.” 

She rushed in full pursuit out of tl 
garden, Jude alongside her, barely con ' 
triving to keep the fugitive in sight 
Occasionally they would shout to som: 
boy to stop the animal, but he always 
wriggled past and ran on as before. 

‘*Let me take your hand, darling,” said 4 
Jude. ‘' You are getting out of breath 
She gave him her now hot hand with ap 
parent willingness, and they trotted along a 
together. 

‘*This comes of driving ‘em home 
she remarked. ‘‘ They always know tli 
way back if you do that. They ought to n 
have been carted over.” 

By this time the pig had reached an un 
fastened gate admitting to the open down 
across which he sped with all the agilit) 


enough. 


set 


Said { 


his little legs afforded. As soon as the a 
pursuers had entered and ascended to tli we 
top of the high ground it became ap n 
parent that they would have to run all th: d 


way to the farmer's if they wished to get 
at him. From this summit he could b 
seen as a minute speck, following an un 
erring line towards the farm. 


‘*Tt is no good,” cried Arabella. ‘‘ He'll 
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there long before we get there. It man, andis still. Oh, I did serve him bad. 


don’t matter, now we know he’s not lost 
stolen on the way. They'll see it is 
urs. and send un back. Oh dear, how 


Relinquishing her hold of Jude’s hands 
if with relief, she sat down on the sod 
ndera stunted thorn, and remained some 
time in reverie, her form heaving and 
falling in quick pants, her face flushed, 
er full red lips parted, and a fine dew of 
perspiration upon her skin. Jude stood 
fore her, looking sometimes into the 
stanee, sometimes back into her face 

‘You look tired, dear,” he said. 

‘I am not so very tired; only out 0 
veath,” she murmured, 

‘You seem out of spirits, or something 
en What is it?’ He bent down to 
ss her. 

No, Jude; you mustn't. It has to do 
th that I mean what makes me seem 

lown and melancholy. I’ve got to tell 
ee; and I don’t like to.” 

‘But do, dear Arabella,” he urged, 
anxiously. 

She looked far away at the solitude, 
which was absolute. They were, in fact, 
on one of the summits of the county, and 
could discern the remote landscape around 
Christminster (which Jude did not think 
fas being attractive then), till she glanced 
cloomily at her pocket, and at her hand 
that held something white partially with- 
drawn from it. 

‘What have you there?” said he. 

‘A letter. Oh, never mind.” She 
thrust the letter back into her pocket 
again 

‘Ts it that which troubles you?” 

‘Yes, partly. I don’t know how to 
answer it.” 

‘‘T cannot advise you unless I know 
vhat it is about.” 

‘* And if I tell you, you'll be angry with 
me,”? 

‘‘T promise not to be.” 

‘Very well, then. It is about another 
oung man.” 

‘‘ Another?” Jude felt the beginning 
of a cold sweat supervening on his hot 
one. Till this moment Arabella had 
never hinted a word of another lover, or 
done anything to cause him the least jea 
ousy. 

“When I was at Aldbrickham,” she 


vent on, ‘‘I was followed up by two or 


three ; and one in particular I rather 
ked. He wasa rather nice young gentle- 


poor chap!” 
** Why was that?” 
‘*How stupid you be 


!* she said, cross 
ly. ‘LT eame home, and then I saw you, 
and—gave him the cold shoulder 

‘You were a dear!” 

‘But that isn’tall. He forgives every- 
thing; offers to marry me off-hand, even 
now, if I'll say yes. To think that he is 
so constant, after all! I don’t deserve it 
Iam unworthy of such.” 

She drew out the letter and unfolded it, 
expecting Jude to ask to see it. He mere 
ly said, 

‘Ts that the offer of marriage?” 

‘* Yes,” said she 

Jude sighed. ‘Of course,” he said, 
mournfully, ‘if you think so much about 
him, and think you ought to have him, I 
must bear the loss of you. But I didn’t 
expect such a blow as this. However, I 
won't reproach you. But as long as | 
live I shall never forget you. I was go- 
ing to ask for one last kiss. Perhaps I 
have no right to. You ought to have 
told me of this before....So Ll am to take 
it as being all over between us?” 

Arabella remained a moment longer, 
looking nettled. Then, witha slight cur] 
of her lip, she sprang to her feet, and ex 
claiming abruptly ‘‘ I must mizzle!” walk 
ed off quickly homeward. Jude followed 
heavily, and rejoined her. 

‘Just one!” he coaxed. ‘Though I 
ought not, | suppose, now?” 

‘*Sha’n’t!” she said. 

He, surprised and hurt: ‘‘ You needn't 
answer like that, dear, even if I did ask 
for what I have no longera right to ex 
pect. I didn’t know till now 

She kept her two lips resentfully to- 
gether, and Jude followed her like a pet 
lamb, till she slackened her pace and 
walked beside him, talking calmly on in 
different subjects. Then they descended 
to the precincts of her father’s homestead, 
and Arabella went in, merely nodding 
good-by to him with a supercilious, af 
fronted air. 

**Shall I see you once more?” he fal 
tered. 

‘Yes, once, if you like. Sunday even- 
ing,’ said she, with suppressed ire. 

‘*T ought not to have tried to kiss her 
after what she had told me,” Jude mur- 
mured to himself sadly as he went on to 
Marygreen. 

On Sunday morning the interior of 
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Arabella’s house was, as usual, the scene 
of a grand weekly cooking and prepara- 
tion of the special Sunday dinner. Her 
father was shaving before a little glass 
hung to the mullion of the window, and 
her mother and Arabella herself were 
shelling beans hard by. A_ neighbor 
passed by on her way home from morn- 
ing service at the nearest church, and see- 
ing Donn engaged at the window with 
the razor, nodded and came in. 

She at once spoke playfully to Arabel- 
la: ‘TI seed ‘ee running with un! hee-hee! 
I hope ‘tis coming to something ?” 

Arabella merely threw a look of con- 
sciousness into her face without raising 
her eves. 

‘* He’s for Christminster, I hear, as soon 
as he can get there.” 

‘* Have ye heard lately—quite lately?” 
asked Arabella, with a jealous, tigerish 
indrawing of breath. 

‘**Oh no; but it has been known a long 
time that it is his plan. He’s on’y wait- 
ing here for an opening. Ah, well; he 
must walk about with somebody, I s’pose. 
Young men don’t mean much nowadays. 
‘Tis a sip here and a sip there with ’em. 
‘Twas different in my time.” 

When the gossip had departed on her 
way home Arabella said, suddenly, to her 
mother: ‘‘I want you and father to go 
and inquire how the Edlins be this even- 
ing after tea. Or no—there’s evening ser- 
vice at Fensworth—you can walk to that.” 

“Oh! What's up to-night, then?” 

‘Nothing. Only I want the house to 
myself. He’s shy; and I can’t get un to 
come in when you be here. I shall let 
him slip through my fingers if I don’t 
mind. I’ve had what seems bad advice. 
I wish I had never come back from Ald- 
brickham. ‘Tis horrid to have not enough 
young men to play ’em off against one 
another!” 

‘** Tf it is fine we medas well go. I don’t 
mind.” 

In the afternoon Arabella was on the 
watch for Jude, with a feeling of consid- 
erable anxiety, for her scheme had some- 
what miscarried thus far. He came; and 
they wandered with divided minds till 
they reached the green track along the 
ridge, which they followed to the circular 
British earthwork adjoining, Jude think- 
ing of the great age of the trackway,and of 
the drovers who had frequented it, proba- 
bly before the Romans knew the country. 
From the level lands below them floated 


up the chime of church-bells. Present], 
they were reduced to one note, which, 
quickened and stopped. 

‘*Now we'll go back,” said Arabella 
who had observed the sounds. 

Jude assented. So long as he was nea 
her he minded little where he was. 

When they arrived at her house } 
said, lingeringly: ‘‘ Il won't come in. Wh: 
are you in such a hurry to go in to-night 
The last, too, I suppose 2?” 

‘** Well, then, wait a moment,” said she 
She tried the door-handle, and found it 
locked. ‘‘ Ah, they are gone to church, 
she added. Searching behind the scrape: 
she found the key, and unlocked the dom 
‘‘Now you may come in a moment, i 
you want to,” she said, bitterly. 

‘Tt is good of you,” said Jude. 

In-doors they went. She asked, listless 
ly, if he wanted tea. No, he did not car 
about it; he would rather sit and talk to 
her. She sank down in a chair, remaine: 
silent for a minute or more, and then burs! 
into tears. 

*“What is it?” said Jude, much dis 
tressed. 

** He’s coming!’ 
chimley-piece!” 

He looked, and saw a letter, directed to 
a man at Aldbrickham whose name was 
strange to him, in Arabella’s handwriting 

‘* What is it-—-aecceptance of him?” said 
Jude, pale as death. 

‘*T’ve been drove to it!” she sobbed 
‘‘He says he shall come for me will) 
nilly, and father and mother say I must 
have him! But I don’t want to—becaus: 

because—I love you best! But I must 
give you up, because you be not read) 
and he is!” 

‘*T am ready!” said Jude, passionate], 
‘*T can’t let you go! Tell your father 
and mother that I am as ready as he! 
When is he coming ?” 

‘*He tells father he’s coming in thre 
weeks.” 

‘* We'll be married by that time! Wil 
you tear up that letter?” 

‘Will you? It will mean to father 
and mother that you take his place if | 
tell them you tore it up.” ~ 

Jude rushed and tore up the letter, and 
kissed her more than once; and she said, 
with real gladness, ‘‘ And you won't de 
sert me?” 

“You know I won't desert you, Ara 
bella! It istrue [have next to no wages 
as yet, or perhaps I should have thoug)it 


*she said. ‘*‘Lookon the 
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of this before. But, of course, now you 
are in a corner like this, we will marry. 
What other thing do you think I could 
dream of doing ?”’ 

‘*T thought—I thought, deary, perhaps 
you would go away—when you found I 
iad been so—wicked as to give another 
man leave to come for me--and marry 
me!” 

‘* You knew better. Of course I never 
dreamt six months ago, or even three, of 
marrying. It is a complete smashing up 
of my plans—I mean my plans before | 
knew you, my dear. But what are they, 
after all? Dreams about books and 
degrees and impossible scholarship and 
ill that. Certainly we'll marry; I must 
have you!” 

CHAPTER IX, 

THAT night he went out alone, and 
walked in the dark, self-communing. He 
knew well, too well, in the secret centre 
of his brain, that Arabella was not worth 
1 great deal as a specimen of womankind. 
Yet, such being the custom of the country 
among honorable young men who had 
drifted so far into courtship with a wo- 
man as he unfortunately had done, he 
was ready to abide by what he had said, 
and take the consequences. For his own 
soothing, he kept up a factitious belief in 
her. His idea of her was the thing of 
most consequence, not Arabella herself, 
he sometimes said, laconically. 

The banns were put in and published 
the very next Sunday. The people of the 
parish all said what a simple fool young 
Fawley was. All his reading had only 
come to this, that he would have to sell 
his books to buy saucepans, Those who 
guessed the probable pressure that had 
been exercised by the lady, her parents 
being among them, declared that it was 
the sort of honorable conduct they would 
have expected of such a young man as 
Jude, to carry out his engagement with 
his sweetheart. The parson who married 
them seemed to think it all right too. 

And so, standing before the aforesaid 
officiator, the two swore, at this particu- 
lar time of their lives, that at every other 
particular time of their lives they would 
assuredly believe, feel, and desire as they 
believed, felt, and desired now. What 
was as remarkable as the hardihood of 
the undertaking itself was the fact that 
nobody seemed at all surprised at what 
they swore. 

Vou. XC.—No. 536.—21 


Fawley’s aunt being a baker, she made 
him a bride-cake, saying bitterly, amongst 
other funereal reflections, that it was the 
last thing she could do for him, poor 
simpleton, and that it would have been 
far better if, instead of his living to trou- 
ble her, he had gone underground years 
before with his feeble mother. Of this 
cake Arabella took some slices, wrapped 
them up in the best cream. laid note-paper, 
and sent them to her companions in the 
pork -dressing business, labelling each 
packet, ‘‘In remembrance of good ad- 
vice.” 

The prospects of the newly married 
couple were certainly not very brilliant 
even to the most sanguine mind. He,a 
stone-cutter’s apprentice, nineteen years 
of age, was working for half-wages till 
he should be out of his time. His wife 
was absolutely useless in a town lodging, 
where he had at first considered it would 
be necessary for them to live. But the 
urgent need of adding to income in ever 
so little a degree caused him to take a 
lonely road-side cottage between the 
Brown House and Marygreen, that he 
might have the profits of a vegetable 
garden, and utilize her past experience 
by letting her keep a pig. It was not 
the sort of life he had bargained for, and 
it was a long way to walk to and from 
Alfredston every day. Arabella, howev- 
er, felt that all these makeshifts were tem- 
porary. She had gained a husband, that 
was the thing—a husband with a lot of 
earning power in him for buying her 
frocks and hats when he should begin 
to get frightened a bit and stick to his 
trade and throw aside those stupid books 
for practical undertakings. 

So to the cottage he took her on the 
evening of the marriage, giving up his 
old room at his aunt’s, where so much of 
the hard labor at Greek and Latin had 
gone on. 

A littie chill overspread him at her first 
loosening of her plentiful tresses before 
the mirror. A long tail of hair which 
Arabella wore twisted up in an enormous 
knob at the back of her head was delib- 
erately unfastened, stroked out, and hung 
upon the looking-glass which he had 
bought her. 

‘* What—it wasn’t your own?” he said, 
with a sudden distaste for her. 

“Oh no. It never is nowadays with 
the better class.” 

‘“Nonsense! Perhaps not in towns. 
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gut in the country it is supposed to be 
different 
your own, surely? 


have enough of 
Why, it is a lot!” 
country 


Besides, you 


‘** Yes, enough as notions go 


But in towns the men expect more, and 


when I was barmaid at Albrickham 
**Barmaid at Albrickham?” 
‘Well, not exactly barmaid. I used 
to draw the drink at a public-house there 
just for a little time—that was all. 


Some genteel people put me up to getting 
and I bought it fancy. 
The more you have the better in Albrick- 


this just for a 


ham, which is a finer town than all vour 
Everybody of 
the 


Christminsters. position 


wears false 
told 

Jude thought with a feeling of sickness 
though this might be true 


hair barber’s assistant 


me so 


that to some 
extent, for all that he knew, many un 
sophisticated girls would and did go to 
towns and remain there for years with- 
out losing their simpkHeity of life and 
embellishments, whilst others had an in- 
stinet towards artificiality in their very 
blood, and became adepts in counterfeit- 
ing at the first glimpse of it. However, 
perhaps there was no great sin in a wo- 
man adding to her hair, and he resolved 
to think no more of it. 

A new-made wife can usually manage 
to look interesting for a few weeks, even 
though the the 
ways and means are cloudy. 


household 
There is a 
certain piquancy about her situation and 


prospects of 


manner and elances, and the sense of it 
earries off the gloom of facts, and renders 
humblest bride independent of 
Mrs. Fawley was walking in the 


even the 
the real. 
streets of Alfredston one market-day with 
this quality in her carriage,when she met 
Anny, her former crony, whom she had 
not seen since tne wedding 

As usual, they laughed before talking: 
the world seemed funny to them without 
‘So it turned out a good plan, 
remarked the girl to the wife. 
‘IT knew it would with such him. 
He's a dear good fellow, and you ought 
to be proud of un.” 

‘*T be,” said Mrs. Fawley, quietly. 

And when be you going to tell him 

man in the 


Say ing il 
you see!” 


as 


there was no other young 

case?” 

Not at all.” 
‘‘Afraid to? You think he’ll 

taking, and give it to’ee Saturday nights.” 
‘Pooh! he won't care. I'd own to it 

for that matter. He'll shake down, bless 


‘°'S-sh ! 


be in a 
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’ee—men always do. What can ‘em dk 
otherwise? Married is married.” 
Nevertheless, it was with a little un 


easiness that Arabella thought of the mat 
ter that in the 
natural intimacy of husband and wife h« 


sometimes, and foresaw 
would be sure to find out the mythiea 
character of the urgent suitor, sooner o 
later. 

The occasion came one evening at be 
time, when they were in their chambe 
in the lonely cottage by the way-side 
which Jude walked home from his wot 
He had 

hours, and 
wife. 
room he 


worked hard th: 
had 
When 


was between sleeping 


every day. 
W hole 
rest 


into 


twelve retired 


before his she can 
the 
and waking, and was barely conscious o 
her undressing before the glass as he 
One action of hers, however, broug 

him to full Her face 
reflected before him, he could see that s 
was amusing herself by artificially pr 


cognition. bein 


ducing in each cheek the dimple befor 
alluded to—a curious accomplishment 
which she was complete mistress, effe: 
ing it by a momentary suction. It o 
curred to him for the first time that thos: 
dimples were far oftener absent from he 
face during his daily intercourse with he 
nowadays than they had been in the ea 
lier weeks of their acquaintance, 

‘** Don't do that, Arabella!” he said, su 


denly. ‘‘There’s no harm in it, but 
don’t like to see you.” 

She turned and laughed. ‘‘ Lord 
didn’t know you was awake!” she said 


‘*How countrified be! That’s no 
thing.” 

‘* Where did you learn it?” 

‘* Nowhere that I know of. They us 
to stay without any trouble when I wa 
at the public-house; but now they won't 
My face was fatter then.” 

‘I don’t care about dimples. I 
think they improve a woman — particu 
larly a married woman, and of full-size 
figure like you.” 

‘* Most men think otherwise.” 

‘I don’t care what most men think 
they do. 
‘IT used to be told so when I was s¢ 

ving in the tap-room.” 

‘** Ah, that public-house experience ac- 
counts for vour knowing about the adu 
teration of the ale when we went and had 
I thought 
when I first courted you that you had al 
ways lived in your father’s house.” 


you 


do. 


How do you know?” 


some that Sunday evening. 
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“You ought to have known better 
than that, and seen I was a little more 
finished than I could have been by stay- 
ing where I was born. There was not 
much to do at home, and I was eating 
my head off, so [ went away for three 
months.” 

‘‘And then you met with that rival 
vho frightened me lest I should lose you. 
When are you going to tell me all of that 
story 9” 

‘Tell you?” 

‘“Yes. Did you ever hear more of 
him?” 

‘Oh, there’s nothing to tell. I made 
a mistake.” 

“What?” 

‘*Tt was a mistake about his seriously 
wanting me.” 

He sat up in bed and looked at her. 
‘‘ How can that be?” 

‘‘People fancy wrong things some- 
times.” 

‘*But—why, of course, so unprepared 
as I was, without a stick of furniture, 
and hardly a shilling--I shouldn’t have 
hurried on our affair, and brought you to 
a half-furnished hut before I was ready, if 
it had not been for the news you gave me, 
which made it imperative for me to de- 
clare my intentions!... Good God... 
wasn’t that story true?” 

‘‘Don’t take on, dear. 
can’t be undone.” 

‘*T have no more to say.” 

He gave the answer simply, and lay 
down; and there was silence. 

When Jude arose the next morning he 
seemed to see the world with different 
eyes. 

There seemed to him—though possi- 
bly he was peculiar in this—something 
wrong in the demands of society, when 
they made necessary a cancelling of 
vell-formed schemes involving years of 
thought and labor, a foregoing of a man’s 
one opportunity of showing himself su- 
perior to the lower animals, and of con- 
tributing his units of work to the general 
progress of his generation, because of a 
momentary surprise by a new and transi- 
tory instinet, which had nothing in it of 
the nature of vice. Some queer people 
might be so unconventional as to inquire 
(we of the respectable classes do not, of 
course) what had he done—or she, for that 
matter—that he deserved to be caught in 
a gin which would cripple him, at least, 
if not her also, for the rest of a lifetime? 


What's done 


CHAPTER X. 


THE time arrived for killing the pig 
which Jude and his wife had fattened in 
their sty during the autumn months, and 
tae butchery was timed to take place as 
soon as it was light in the morning, so 
that Jude might get to Alfredston with 
out losing more than a quarter of a day. 

The night had seemed strangely silent. 
Jude looked out of the bedroom window 
long before dawn, and perceived that the 
ground was covered with snow, rather 
deep for the season, it appeared, a few 
flakes still falling. 

‘*I'm afraid the pig-killer won't be able 
to come,” he said to Arabella. 

**Oh, he'll come. You must get up 
and make the water hot if you want 
Challow to scald him. But I like the 
swealing way best.” 

“Tl get up,” said Jude. ‘‘I like the 
way of my own county.” 

He went down stairs, lit the fire under 
the copper, and began feeding it with bean- 
stalks, all the time without a candle, the 
blaze flinging a cheerful shine into the 
room; though for him the sense of cheer- 
fulness was lessened by thoughts on the 
reason of that blaze—to heat water to 
scald an animal that as yet lived, and 
whose voice could be continually heard 
from the corner of the garden. At half 
past six, the time of appointment with 
the butcher, the water boiled, and Jude’s 
wife came down stairs. 

‘*Ts Challow come?” she asked. 

*io.” 

They waited, and it grew lighter with 
the dreary light of a snowy dawn. She 
went out, gazed along the road, and re- 
turning, said: ‘‘ He’s notecoming. Drunk 
last night, I expect. The snow is not 
enough to hinder him, surely.”’ 

‘*Then we must put it off. It is only 
the water boiled for nothing. The snow 
may be deep in the valley.” 

“Can't be put off. There's no more 
victuals for the pig. He ate the last mix- 
ings o’ barley meal yesterday marning.” 

‘* Yesterday morning? What has he 
lived on since?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘*What—he has been starving?” 

‘Yes. We always do it the last day or 
two. What ignorance not to know that!” 

‘*That accounts for his crying so. Poor 
creature !” 

‘*Well, you must do the sticking — 
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there’s no help for it. Tll show you how. 
Or Tl do it myself. I think I could, 
though as it is such a big pig I’d rather 
‘hallow had done it. However, his bas- 
ket o’ knives and things have been al- 
ready sent on here, and we can use ’em.” 

‘*Of course you sha’n't do it,” said Jude. 

I'll do it, since it must be done.” 

He went out to the sty, shovelled away 
the for the of a couple of 
more, and placed the killing 
stool in front, with the knives and ropes 
at hand. <A robin peered down at the 
preparations from the nearest tree, and 


snow space 


yards or 


not liking the sinister look of the scene, 
flew away, though hungry. By this time 
Arabella had joined her husband, and 
Jude, rope in hand, got into the sty and 
noosed the affrighted little animal, who, 
beginning with a squeak of surprise, rose 
to repeated cries of rage. Arabella open- 
ed the sty door, and together they hoisted 
the victim on to the steol, legs upward, 
and while Jude held him, Arabella bound 
him down, looping the cord over his legs 
to keep him from struggling. 

The animal’s note changed its quality. 
It was now the cry of despair, long-drawn, 
slow, and hopeless. 

‘*Upon my life, I would sooner have 
gone without the pig than have had this 
to do!” Jude. ‘‘A little creature I 
have fed with my own hands!” 

‘*Don’t be such a tender-hearted fellow! 
There’s the knife. 


said 


Now, whatever you 
do, don’t stick en too deep.” 
‘Tl stick en effectually so as te make 
That's the chief thing.” 
not!” she eried. ‘‘ The 
bled. We shall lose 


from fifteen shillings to a pound on the 


short work of it. 

‘You must 
meat must be well 
careass if the meat is red and bloody. 
Just touch him, that’sall. I was brought 
up to it, and I know.” 

‘** He shall not be half a minute depart 
help it, however the meat 
Jude, determinedly. 
Seraping the bristles from the pig’s up 
turned throat, as he had seen the butch- 
ers do, he slit the fat, and gave the thrust 
with all his might. 

“°Od bother it all!’ she eried, *‘ that 
ever I should say it! You've over-stuck 
un! And I telling ’ee all the time.” 

**Do be quiet, Arabella, and have a little 
pity on the creature!” 

However unworkmanlike the deed, it 
been mercifully done. The blood 
flowed out in a torrent, instead of in the 


ing if I can 


may look,” said 


had 
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trickling stream she had desired. TT), 
dying animal's eyes riveted themselves 
on Arabella with a reproach that was elo 
quent—the dumb regard of a poor creatur 
recognizing at last the treachery of thos 
who had seemed his only friends. 

‘*Make en stop that!” said Arabella 
‘Such a noise will bring somebody u 
here, and I don’t want people to know 
be doing it ourselves.” Pieking up th 
knife from the ground where Jude ha 
flung it, she touched the windpipe, an 
the pig was instantly silent. 

‘That's better,” said she. 

‘It is a hateful business,” said he. 

‘Pigs must be killed.” 

Just before expiring the animal kiek« 
out with all his last strength. 

‘*'That’s it; now he'll go,” said she 
‘Artful creatures—they always keep bac 
a little strength like that as long as the) 
ean |” 

The last kick had come so unexpected 
ly that Jude had staggered to keep his 
footing, and in himself he 
knocked over the vessel in which the bloox 
had been caught. 

‘There!’ she cried, thoroughly in 

‘ Now I can’t make any blac 
pot! There’s a waste, all through you! 

Jude put the pan upright, but onl) 
about a third of the whole liquid was 
left in it, the main part being splash 
over the snow, and forming a dismal, sor 


recovering 


passion. 


did, ugly spectacle—to those who saw 
as other than an ordinary obtaining o 
meat 
mal turned white, and the muscles of hi 
limbs relaxed. 

“Thank God!” 
dead.” 

‘* What's God got to do with such 
messy job as a pig-killing, I should lik 


The lips and nostrils of the ai 


Jude F He 


said 


to know!” she said, scornfully. ‘' Poo 
folk must live.” 
‘*T know, I know.” said he. ‘‘I don’t 


scold you.” 

Suddenly they became aware of a voic 
at hand: ‘‘ Well done, young married 
folks! I couldn’t have carried it out 
much better myself, cuss me if I could! 
The voice, which was husky, came fron 
the garden gate, and looking up from th 
scene of slaughter, they saw the burl) 
form of Mr. Challow leaning over th« 
gate, critically surveying their perform 


ance. 
‘Tis well for ‘ee to stan’ there and 
‘Owing to you 


glane!” said Arabella. 
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being late, the meat is blooded and half 
spoiled! "“T'won’t fetch so much by a 
shilling a stone!” 

Challow expressed his contrition. “Vou, 
ma’m, in particular, should have waited 

bit.” he said, shaking his head, ‘‘ and 
ot have done this.” 

‘You needn't be concerned,” said Ar 
ibella. laughing. Jude too laughed, but 
there was a strong flavor of bitterness 
his amusement, 

Challow made up for his neglect of 

ling by zeal in the cleaning. Jude 

t dissatisfied with himself as a man for 

hat he had done, though aware of his 
ick of common-sense, and that the deed 
ould have amounted to the same thing 

carried out by deputy. The white snow 
ined with the blood of his helpless fel- 

\w-mortal wore an illogical look to him 
is a lover of justice, not to say a Chris 

in, though he could not see how the 
natter was to be mended. No doubt he 
vas, as his wife had called him, a tender 

irted fool 

He did not like the road to Alfredston 
ow. It stared him cynically in the face. 
The way-side objects reminded him so 
1uch of his courtship of his wife that, to 
eep them out of his eyes, he read as he 

ilked to and from his work whenever 
ie could, though he sometimes felt that 

was not escaping commonplace by 
caring for books, every working-man be- 
of that taste now. When passing 
ear the spot by the strearn on which he 

id first made her acquaintance he one 
iy heard voices, just as he had done at 

at earlier time. One of the girls who 

id been Arabella’s companion then was 

lking to a girl in a shed, himself being 

subject of discourse, possibly because 
ey had seen him in the distance. They 
ere quite unaware that the shed walls 
ere so thin that he: could hear their 
ords as he passed. 

‘‘Howsomever, ‘twas I put her up to 
t; if I hadn’ wrote the sham letter, she'd 
0 more have been his mis’ess now than 
[% 

‘“°Tis my belief she had tried others be- 
fore... cee 

What had Arabella been put up to by 
this woman, so that he should make her 
his ‘‘mis’ess,” otherwise his wife? ‘‘A 

sham letter.” The suggestion was horrid- 
ly unpleasant, and it rankled in his mind, 
so much that, instead of entering his own 
cottage when he reached it, he flung his 


basket inside the garden gate, and deter 
mined to go and see his old aunt and get 
some supper there. 

This made his arrival home rather late. 
Arabella, however, was busy melting down 
lard from fat of the deceased pig, she 
having been out on a jaunt all day, and 
so delayed her work. Dreading lest what 
he had heard should lead him to say 
something regrettable to her, he spoke lit 


tle. But Arabella happened to be very 
talkative, and said, among other things, 
that she wanted more money. Seeing 


the book sticking out of his pocket, she 
added that he ought to earn more, and not 
waste so much time. 

‘* An apprentice’s wages are not meant 
to keep a wife on, as a rule, my dear.”’ 

‘Then you shouldn't have had one.” 

‘“Come, Arabella! That's too bad, 
when you know how it came about.” 

‘Tl declare afore Heaven that I never 
thought 

‘Tt was not your fault,” he said, hasti 
ly. ‘‘I mean that those women friends 
of yours gave you bad advice. If they 
hadn't, or you hadn't taken it, we should 
at this moment be free from a bond 
which, not to mince matters, galls both 
of us devilishly. It may be very sad, 
but it is true.” 

‘*“Who’s been telling you about my 
friends? What advice? I insist upon 
your telling me.” 

‘** Pooh—I'd rather not.” 

‘*But you shall. You ought to. Itis 
mean of ’ee not to.” 

‘Very well.” And he hinted gently 
about the letter from the non-existent 
lover. ‘‘ But I don’t wish to dwell upon 
it. Let us say no more about it.” 

Her defensive manner collapsed. ‘‘That 
was nothing,” she said, laughing coldly. 
‘*Every woman has a right to do such as 
that.” 

‘*T quite deny it, Bella. She might if 
no life-long penalty attached to it for the 
man, or for herself just as likely. But 
when effects stretch so far she should not 
go and sting a man by tricks to hasten a 
contract that should be entered into de 
liberately.” 

‘** What ought I to have done ?” 

‘*Given me time.... Why do you fuss 
yourself about melting down that pig's 
fat to-night? Please put it away.” 

‘““Then I must do it to-morrow morn 
ing. It won’t keep.” 

** Very well—do.”’ 
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CHAPTER XI, 


NEXT morning, which was Sunday, she 
resumed operations about ten o'clock ; and 
the renewed work recalled the conversa- 
tion which had accompanied it the night 
before, and put her back into the same 
intractable temper. 

‘“That’s the story about me in Mary- 
green, is it—that I entrapped ‘ee? Much 
of a catch you was, Lord send!” As she 
warmed she saw some of Jude’s ancient 
classics on a table where they ought not 
to have been. ‘I won't have they books 
here in the way!” she cried, petulantly, 
and seizing them one by one, she began 
throwing them upon the floor. 

‘‘Leave my books alone!” he said. 
“You might have thrown them aside if 
you had liked, but as to soiling them like 
that, it is disgusting!’ In the operation 
of making the lard, Arabella’s hands had 
become smeared with the hot grease, and 
her fingers consequently left very per- 
ceptible imprints on the book covers. She 
continued deliberately to toss the books 
severally upon the floor, till Jude, in- 
censed beyond bearing, caught her by 
the arms to make her leave off. Some- 
how, in doing so, he loosened the fasten- 
ing of her hair, and it rolled about her 
ears. 

‘* Let me go!” she said. 

‘* Promise to let the books alone.”’ 

She hesitated. ‘‘ Let me go!” she re- 
peated. 

‘** Promise!” 

After a pause: ‘‘I do.” 

Jude relinquished his hold, and she 
crossed the room to the door, out of which 
she went with a set face, and into the 
highway. Here she began to saunter up 
and down, perversely pulling her hair 
into a worse disorder than he had caused, 
and unfastening several buttons of her 
gown. It was a fine Sunday morning, 
dry, clear, and frosty, and the bells of 
Alfredston church could be heard on the 
breeze from the north. People were go- 
ing along the road dressed in their holi- 
day clothes; they were mainly lovers 
such pairs as Jude and Arabella had been 
when they sported along the same track 
some months earlier. These pedestrians 
turned to stare at the extraordinary spec- 
tacle she now presented, bonnetless, her 
dishevelled hair blowing in the wind, her 
neck-fastenings apart, her sleeves rolled 
above her elbows for her work, and her 


hands reeking with melted fat. One of 
the passers said, in mock terror, ‘‘ My 
good Lord!” 

‘*See how he’s served me!” she cried 
**Making me work Sunday mornings, 
when I ought to be going to my church, 
and tearing my hair off my head!” 

Jude was exasperated, and went out to 
drag her in by main force. Then he sud 
denly lost his heat. Liluminated with 
the sense that all was over between them, 
and that it mattered not what she did, o: 
he, he stood still, regarding her. Their 
lives were ruined, he thought--ruined by 
the fundamental error of their matrimo 
nial union—that of having based a per 
manent contract on a temporary feeling 
which had no necessary connection with 
affinities, which alone render a life-long 
comradeship tolerable. 

‘*Going to ill-use me on principle, as 
your father ill-used your mother, and 
your father’s sister ill-used her husband ’ 
she asked. ‘‘ All you be a queer lot as 
husbands and wives.” 

Jude fixed an arrested, surprised look 
on her. But she said no more, and con 
tinued her saunter till she was tired. He 
left the spot, and after wandering vaguel) 
a little while, walked in the direction of 
Marygreen. Here he called upon his 
great-aunt, whose infirmities daily in 
creased. 

‘*Aunt—did my father iil-use my mo 
ther, and my aunt her husband 2?” said 
Jude, abruptly, sitting down by the fire 

She raised her ancient eyes under the 
rim of the by-gone bonnet that she always 
wore. ‘‘ Who’s been telling you that / 
she said. 

‘‘T have heard it spoken of, and want 
to know all.” 

‘*You med so well, [ s’pose; though 
your wife—I reckon ‘twas she—must have 
been a fool to open up that. There isn’t 
much to know, after all. Your father 
and mother couldn't get on together, and 
they parted. It was coming home from 
Alfredston market, when you were a baby, 
on the hill by the Brown House barn, that 
they had their last difference, and took 
leave of one another for the last time 
Your mother soon afterwards died—slic 
drowned herself, in short-—and your fa 
ther went away with you to South Wes 
sex, and never came here any more.” 

Jude recalled his father's silence about 
North Wessex and Jude's mother, never 
speaking of either till his dying day. 
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‘Tt was the same with your father’s 


sister. Her husband offended her, and 
she so disliked living with him after 
vards that she went away to London 


vith her little maid. The Fawleys were 
for wedlock: it 


us 


iot made never seemed 
Oo sit well 
sur blood that won't take kindly to the 
otion of being bound to do what we do 
adily enough if not bound, 
vou ought to have hearkened to me, and 
1ot ha’ married.” 

‘‘ Where did father and mother part 
hy the Brown House, did you say?” 

‘*A little further on, where the road to 
Fenworth branches off and the hand-post 


upon There’s sommat in 


That’s why 


tands. <A gibbet once stood there.” 

In the dusk of that evening Jude walk- 
ed away from his old aunt's as if to go 
ome. But the 
ypen down he struck out upon it till he 
ime to a large round pond. The frost 
ontinued, though it was not particularly 
sharp, and the larger stars overhead came 
it slow and flickering. Jude put one 
foot on the edge of the ice, and then the 
other; it cracked under his weight, but 
this did not deter him. He ploughed his 
vay inward to the centre, the ice making 
s \arp When just 
about the middle, he looked around him, 
ind gave a jump. The cracking repeated 
itself, but he did not go down. He jump- 
ed again, but the cracking had ceased. 
Jude went back to the edge and stepped 


as soon as he reached 


noises as he went. 


ipon the ground, 
What was 
He supposed he was not 


[It was curious, he thought. 
he reserved for? 
i. sufficiently dignified person for suicide. 
Peaceful death abhorred him as a subject, 
ind would not take him. 

What could he do of a lower kind than 
self-extermination ? what was there less 
noble, more in keeping with his present 
degraded position? He could get drunk. 
Of course that was it; he had forgotten. 
the regular, stereotyped 
resouree. He began to see now why some 
men boozed at inns. He struck down the 
hill northwards, and came to an obscure 
public-house. On entering and sitting 
down, he realized that it was the 
whieh he had visited with Arabella on 
that first Sunday evening of their court- 
ship by the sight of the picture of Sam- 
son and Delilah on the wall. He called 


Drinking was 


one 


for liquor, and drank briskly for an hour 
or more. 


staggering 


On homeward late that 
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night, with all his sense of depression 
gone, and his head fairly clear still, he 
began to laugh boisterously, and to won- 
der how Arabelia would 


receive him in 


his new aspect. The house was in dark 


he entered, and in his 
bling state it 


could get a light. 


ness when stum 
some time before he 
he found that 


though the marks of pig-dressing, of fats, 


was 
Then 


and scallops were visible, the materials 
themselves had been taken away. A line 
written by his wife on the inside of an 
old envelope was pinned to the cotton 
blower of the fireplace. 

‘* Have gone to my friends. 
return.” 

All the next day he remained at home, 
and sent off the carcass of the pig to Al 
fredston. He then cleaned up the prem 
ises, locked the door, put the key in a 
place she would know of if she came 
back, and returned to his masonry at Al 
fredston. 

At night when he again plodded home 
he found she had not visited the house. 
The next day went in the same way, and 
the next. 
her. 

That she had grown tired of him she 
frankly admitted. He was such a slow 
old coach, and she did not eare for the 
sort of life he led no pros 
pect of his ever bettering himself or her 
She further went on to say that her par 
ents had, as he knew, for 
the of emigrating 
Australia, the pig-jobbing business being 
a poor one nowadays. They had at last 
decided to go, and she proposed to go with 
them, if he had no objection. 


Shall not 


Then there came a letter from 


There was 


some time con 


sidered question to 


A woman 
of her sort would have more chance over 
there than in this stupid country. 

Jude replied that he had not the least 
objection to her going. He thought it a 
Wise course, since she wished to go, and 
one that might be to the advantage of 
both. He enclosed in the packet contain 
ing the letter the money that had been 
realized by the sale of the pig, with all he 
had besides, which was not much. 

From that day he heard no more of 
her except indirectly, though her father 
and his household did not immediately 
leave, but waited till his goods and other 
effects had sold off. When Jude 
learnt that there was to be an auction at 
the house of the Donns he packed his own 
household goods into a wagon, and sent 
them to her at the aforesaid homestead, 


been 
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that she might sell them with the rest, or 
as many of them as she should choose. 

He then went into lodgings at Alfreds- 
ton, and saw in a shop window the little 
handbill announcing the sale of his fa- 
ther-in-law’s furniture. He noted its 
date, which came and passed without 
Jude's going near the place, or perceiving 
that the traffic out of Alfredston by the 
southern road was materially increased by 
the auction. <A few days later he entered 
a little broker's shop in the main street 
of the town, and amid a heterogeneous 
collection of saucepans, a clothes-horse, 
rolling-pin, brass candlestick, swing look- 
ing-glass, and other things at the back of 
the shop, evidently just brought.in from 
a sale, he perceived a little framed photo- 
graph, which turned out to be his own 
portrait. 

[It was one which he had had specially 
taken, and framed by a local man in 
bird's-eye maple, as a present for Ara- 
bella, and had duly given her on their 
wedding-day. On the back was still to 
be read, ‘‘ Jude to Arabella,” with the 
date. She must have thrown it with the 
rest of her property at the auction. 

‘*Oh,” said the broker, seeing him look 
at this and the other articles in the heap, 
and not perceiving that the portrait was 
of himself, ‘‘it is a lot of stuff that was 
knoeked down to me at a cottage sale out 
on the road to Marygreen. The frame is 
a very useful one if you take out the like- 
ness. You shall have it for a shilling.” 

The utter death of every tender senti- 
ment in his wife, as brought home to him 
by this mute and undesigned evidence of 
her sale of his portrait and gift, was the 
conclusive little stroke required to demol- 
ish all sentiment in him. He paid the 
shilling, took the photograph away with 
him, and burnt it, frame and all, when he 
reached his lodging. 

Two or three days later he heard that 
Arabella and her parents had departed. 
He had sent a message offering to see her 
for a formal leave-taking, but she had 
said that it would be better otherwise, 
since she was bent on going, which per- 
haps was true. On the evening follow- 
ing their emigration, when his day’s work 
was done, he came out of doors after sup- 
per, and strolled in the starlight along 
the too-familiar road towards the upland 
whereon had been experienced the chief 
emotions of his life. It seemed to be his 
own again. 


He could not realize himself. On the 
old track he seemed to be a boy still, hard- 
ly a day older than when he had stood 
dreaming at the top of that hill, inwardly 
fired for the first time with ardors for 
Christminster and scholarship. ‘Yet | 
am a man,” he said. ‘I have a wife 
More: I have arrived at the still riper 
stage of having bitterly disagreed with 
her, disliked her, and parted from her.” 

He remembered then that he was stand 
ing not far from the spot at which thi 
parting between his father and his mother 
was said to have occurred. 

A iittle further on was the summit 
whence Christminster, or what he had 
taken for that city, had seemed to be vis 
ible. A mile-stone now, as always, stood 
at the road-side hard by. Jude drew neai 
it, and felt rather than read the mileage to 
the city. He remembered that once on 
his way home he had proudly cut with 
his keen new chisel an inscription on the 
back of that mile-stone embodying his as 
pirations. It had been done in the first 
week of his apprenticeship, before he had 
been diverted from his purposes by an 
unsuitable woman. He wondered if tli 
inscription were legible still, and going to 
the back of the mile-stone, brushed away 
the nettles. By the light of a match }v 
could still discern what he had cut so en 
thusiastically so long ago: 


THITHER. 3° 
J. F. is 


The -sight of it unimpaired within ils 
screen of grass and nettles lit in his sou! 
a spark of the old fire. Surely his plan 
should be to move onward through good 
and ill; to avoid morbid sorrow, even 
though he did see uglinesses in the world 
Bene agere et letari (to do good cheerful 
ly), which he had heard as being the phi 
losophy of one Spinoza, might be his own 
even now. 

He might battle with his evil star, and 
follow out his original intention. 

By moving to a spot a little way off he 
uncovered the horizon in a northeaster!\ 
direction. There actually rose the faint 
halo, a small dim nebulousness, hard], 
recognizable save by the eye of faith. It 
was enough for him. He would go to 
Christminster as soon as the term of lis 
apprenticeship expired. 

He returned to his lodgings in a better 
mood, and said his prayers. 

[T0 BR CONTINUED. ] 
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CHARLESTON. 


THE CAROLINAS. 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


FTER one good look around Charles- 
l ton, South Carolina, the thing which 
most amazed me was that no one had ever 
happened to prepare me for finding a city 
so unlike our others that it actually may 
be said to be ‘** built sidewise,” as if all 
its houses were at odds with the streets. 
Strange also it seemed that no one had 
warned me that I should find it a water- 
color city of reds and pinks and soft yel- 
lows and white set against abundant green- 
ery, and with horse-cars of still stronger 
colors flaming through the streets in the 
sunshine. Its own lovers, down there, 
like to speak of it as ‘‘old and mellow,” 
but that expresses only a little bit of what 
it is. 

First, it is very beautiful; next, it is 
dignified and proud; third, it is the clean- 
est city (or was when I was there) that I 
have yet seen in America; and, last of 
all, it is a creation by itself—a city unlike 


any other that I know of. It is built on 
a spit of land with water on three sides, 
like New York, and this gives its people 
that constant and enduring delight which 
continual views of moving water never 
fail to provide. Part of its early history 
is that of a planters’ summer resort, and 
something of that forgotten holiday air 
still clings to it. If it suggests any city 
that I have ever seen, it is New Orleans- 
perhaps because of an indefinable Latin 
trace that is seen in the stuccoed houses 
and walled gardens, and again, because 
of the important part the gardens play 
there, and the profusion of flowers tliat 
results from them. 

The most peculiar feature of Charles 
ton is the arrangement of its houses, 
which, as a rule, are built sidewise on the 
streets, with the end of each dwelling 
toward the pavement. This has been 
done to provide for either a southern or 
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vestern prospect from the galleries, or 
‘ piazzas,” as they call them, with which 
ach house is prettily and invitingly 
idorned. Because of this method of 
wuilding, the entrances, which, without 
nowing better, we would take to be the 

ont doors, in reality admit the members 
of each household either to the end of the 
ower porch or into the garden, the true 
nain doorway being on the side of the 
house. Full enjoyment of the gardens is 
thus combined with privacy; and though 
one may get only glimpses of these little 
preserves from the streets, strong hints of 
their prettinesses are often carried up to 
the lofty baleonies in the forms of vines 
and potted plants, like extensions of the 
cardens, the which whoever runs may en- 
joy. How very pretty and how very pe- 
culiar Charleston has thus become only a 
Wherever one sees a 
fine garden, the palmetto, which gave the 
State its popular nickname,is chief among 
its treasures; but the trees have all been 
transplanted, for they do not naturally 
crow there, but on the islands and low 
shores of the coast. In the public grounds 
about the Capitol at Columbia, in the in- 
terior of the State, there is a majestic pal- 
metto, but it is made of iron, the triumph 
of an ingenious metal-worker. 

I quite boldly referred to the French 
appearance of the city during my visit, 
and though there were those who upheld 
me in my Opinion, one very prominent 
gentleman, himself of Huguenot descent, 
insisted that I was mistaken. He thought 
it more than likely—almost positive—that 
the courtly manners and formal polite- 
ness that distinguished the leaders of 
Charleston's best society in the city’s 
palmiest days, and that have by no means 
yet departed, were a direct . inheritance 
from the French. But for the rest he in- 
sisted that, such was the strength of the 
English domination, Charleston was al- 
ways and is to-day pure English at all 
important points. In 1793 nearly five 
hundred French refugees from San Do- 
mingo made Charleston their refuge, and 
one thoughtful citizen argued, without 
insistence, that possibly that mere es- 
sence which made the place seem French 
to me was due to the San Domingans. 
However, the discussion was and will be 
futile,and for myself I can only say that 
much in the style of many of the houses 
suggests the same adaptation from the 
French that we see in and around New 


visit ean disclose. 
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Orleans, and in the decorations and orna- 
ments that continually confront a visitor 
the French style is pure and indubitable. 

Mr. Yates Snowden has gathered in a 
published paper some notes of the vari- 
ous immigrations of the French to Charles- 
ton,and if they were not influential in 
the life and accessories of the people, it 
will at least be admitted that they were 
numerous and important. He shows that 
after the various large immigrations of 
the Huguenots there came to South Caro- 
lina fully twelve hundred Acadian refu- 
gees in 1755-57, and thirty-six years later 
the five hundred French came from San 
Domingo and settled in Charleston. The 
contrast between the results of these im- 
migrations and those which have caused 
New Orleans to be still a partially French 
city is so great as to make the points of 
comparison few and weak. The San Do- 
mingans made a very small impression 
upon Charleston. Whether they had 
been weakened by an indolent life in the 
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tropics, they certainly were not a forceful 


people. They clung to their French cus- 


toms and language, it is said, and yet 
they were swallowed up to such an ex- 
tent that traces of them were few even 
fifty years ago. The Huguenots, on the 
other hand, coming as humble folk, dis- 
owning France and warmly adopting our 
country as their own, made a very great 
impression even upon the aristocracy and 
the history of the State. To return to 
Mr. Snowden’s paper, he mentions the 
fact that one of the active philanthropic 
societies of Charleston is of French origin. 
‘*The South Carolina Society,” he says, 
‘*founded in 1736 as the French Club, 
afterward known as the Two Bit Club, 
and ealled the Carolina Society when 
the Huguenots more thoroughly identi- 
fied themselves with their new home, is 
probably, with one exception, the oldest 
organization in active operation in the 
South.” 

But from whatever its peculiar foreign 
ness may be derived, Charleston is old 
and finished and complete—a small, in 
viting, pretty—a dignified, almost splen- 
did little city. 

While I was in Charleston prepara- 
tions were making for the celebration of 


the coming of age of a notable fashiona 
ble dancing circle in New York. Twenty) 
one years is indeed a long time for a cote 
rie of purely fashionable pleasure-seekers 
to hold together, and that age, perhaps, 
represents with some fairness the period 
during which the great fortunes made 
since the war have both aided and incit 
ed our own wealthy people to display 
their good fortune with more ostenta 
tion and in circles more conspicuous by 
numbers than used to be either the rule 
or the possibility in earlier times. And 
yet at that very time! read the following 
notice in a fresh copy of the News and 
Courier, the great and dignified daily 
journai of Charleston: 


MEETINGS 
Sr. Ceca Socrety.—The One Hundred 
and Thirty-first Anniversary Meeting will be 
held at the South Carelina Hall on Wednes- 
day, Nov, 22, at & P.M. 
WiLmor D, PorRCHER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


That notice concerned the members of 
what I suppose must be the oldest social 
fashionable organization in America. If 
it is no longer wealthy, it will neverthe 
less be conceded that no such circle is 
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more exclusive 
than it is,or than 
it has been fora 
onger time than 
our government 
has existed. Its 
name indicates 
its original pur 
pose. That name, 
which is said to 
have been adopt 
ed by more mu 
sical societies 
than bear any 
other title, all 
over Christen 
dom, was chosen 
in Charleston to 


distinguish a 
musical coterie 
formed from 


among the lead 
ing people. Next, 
the St.Cecilias,as 
they are called, 
added dancing to 
music, and final 
ly their sole pur 
pose became that 
of giving three BY ose" 
erand balls ev- 
ery winter. Two 
hundred men 
form the mem- 
bership, but they issue about four hundred 
invitations to ladies, the number of per 
sons who are thus entitled to attend the 
dance being between five hundred and six 
hundred. The invitation list is the élite 
directory of the town, so to speak. Once 
the name of a lady is entered upon it, that 
name is never taken off, unless the lady 
dies or marries out of the membership. 
The eligibles are declared to be ‘‘ any 
person in whose family there has been a 
member, as well as all men in Charleston 
who are credited with possessing the man- 
ners and instinets of gentlemen, without 
regard to birth or worldly condition.” A 
great many men of wealth in Charleston 
could not be admitted if they desired to, 
and for some who have made the attempt 
there have been heart-burnings, as must 
always be the case where a society at 
tempts to keep its membership wholly and 
thoroughly congenial. On the other hand, 
young men who boast neither wealth nor 
pedigree are admitted annually when 
their course of life and traits of character 
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have won them the support of the others. 
As a rule, whoever has the entrée of the 
houses of the members has little or no- 
thing to fear if he applies for member- 
ship; then he needs only the support of 
four-fifths of those who attend the meet- 
ingat which his application is considered. 
The society is managed by a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, 
and twelve managers, chosen annually. 
Intensely proud among themselves, the 
members eschew display and notoriety so 
far as the society is concerned, and the 
rule that nothing concerning its annual 
dances shall be printed or given out for 
publication is believed never to have been 
broken. The only publications concern- 
ing the society that are ever made are the 
notices of its annual meetings and of the 
days on which the balls are given. Jo- 
siah Quincey, in his memoirs, mentions 
having attended a meeting of the society 
prior to the war of the Revolution, and 
speaks of the care then taken to make it 
private. Amid all the old things in 
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ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH. 


Charleston (and it is a veritable museum, 
with its ancient churches, its pre-revolu- 
tionary post-office building. its library of 
colonial origin, and its old Chamber of 
Commerce), the fashionable society is it- 
self largely composed of men and women 
rather younger than those of similar socie- 
ties in other cities. The beautiful Battery 

situated like that in New York—is so 
dependent upon nature that it is forever 
young and gay, and is the promenade for 
the St. Cecilias and the rest. It faces 
the beautiful harbor, with the sea and 
Fort Sumter (looking very small for any- 
thing with so big a history) in the dis- 
tance across the broad blue bay. Facing 
the Battery, in turn, is a curving row of 
residences, almost as fine and as beautiful 
as any in America. The especial beauty 
of the show they make is due to the fact 
that they, also, keep up a process of reju- 
venation, by the addition of new houses 
of the latest fashion. The result is a 
number of noble old-time mansions lord- 





ing it over ample semi 
tropical gardens, wit} 
their shady, breeze-invit 
ing plazzas commanding 
the water and the prom 
euade, side by side with 
dainty modern dwellings 
of what we would eal] 
suburban villa types, that 
give Charleston’s old Bat 
tery a distinct air of youth 
and vigor. The men who 
enjoy these luxuries of 
the promenade and the 
fine houses of the showy 
parts of town are mainly 
those who maintain the 
Charleston Club,in which 
so many New- Yorkers 
have been so well enter 
tained, and the Carolina 
Yacht Club, with its not 
able fleet and its fine sail- 
ing courses, both in the 
harbor and at sea. 

Somewhat more popu- 
lar in its scope is the 
Queen City Club, also a 
fine organization. Soci 
ety, it is explained, is in 
the hands of the young 
because their elders have 
not the means to enter 
tain as they would prefer 
to do; but however that 
may be, it seems to me an admirable so 
ciety, in which mere money cuts as slight 
a figure as it is possible to conceive. -But 
it is wonderful-——and doubtless sad from 
the former point of view—to note how 
the wealthy class has changed since the 
days when the planter was king. On 
the Battery, once a row of planters’ man- 
sions, only one house is that of a planter. 
Now the homes there are those of retired 
factors, prosperous lawyers, bankers, real 
estate operators, and men who have accu- 
mulated their means elsewhere and re 
turned to the charming old city. 

The custom these people maintain of 
eating dinner at three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon will strike a stranger from 
the North as peculiar. In some degree it 
obtains all through the South—at least, 
after one leaves North Carolina. <An- 
other thing—a trifle, but equally odd—is 
the habit the shopkeepers have of hang- 
ing cards in their doors to show the le 
gend ‘‘Shut” or ‘‘Open.” To a fevered 
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tew-Yorker it is lovely to think that per- 
aps this indicates that when trade is 
ow or the shopkeeper desires to attend 
wedding, he can close his shop, and that 
ie customers who come will 
Zother! It's shut. I must come again 
o-morrow,”’ as they used to do under the 


exclaim, 


ame circumstances in New York not so 
very long ago. 

A very notable charity, distinguished 
irther by being the only one of its kind 
n the South, is the ‘‘Home for the Mo 

thers, Widows, and Daughters of Confed 
erate Soldiers.” It was founded by wo 
men and is managed by women, solely 
for women and girls. The chief spirit 
among the founders was Mrs. M. E. Snow- 
den, who has seen the noble work flour 
ish for a quarter of a century, who has 
mourned the loss of many who were as- 
with her at the outset, and yet 
who remains ac- 
tive and at the 
head of the foun- 
dation. The un- 
dertaking has 
been completely 
The 
women own the 
home building, 
and havea hand- 
bank ae 


sociated 


successful. 


some 
count 
They have given 
relief to as many 
as 2000 persons, 
andan education 
to hundreds who 


besides. 
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his robe, saying, ‘‘ The time for action has 
come.” Tossing his robe on the floor, he 
left the room, and thus summarily ended 
the Federal jurisdiction in South Caro 
lina. However, it is a 
and 


doy e-cote now, 


breathes an atmosphere of grace, 
felt 
amid such surroundings that the glimpse 
I got of the garden, with its cool piazzas, 
its banana-trees, and its happy tenants, 
seemed altogether idyllic. 

In nothing is Charleston more admi 
rable and interesting than in its chureh 
buildings. Better yet, the people know 
this—which is not always the case in 
such matters—and are as proud of them 
as they should be. The two old English 
churches of St. Michael’s and St. Philip's 
are to the city what superb statues are to 
a park, 
—monuments to a wealth of pride and 


merey, and peace, whose genius is 


They are beautiful ornaments 














could not oth 
erwise have ob 
tained it. The 
home now shel- 
ters about thir- 
ty women and 
something like 
fifty girls, who 


must have been under fourteen years of 
when entered there. The 
girls spend ten months in each year in 
the building. They are the offspring of 
the families of the upper grade, as a rule, 
though the only requirement is that they 
shall be white. The women are not all 
of the same social standing. 

The Home is in a historie building. 
Where now is the school-room the ses- 
sions of the United States court were 
held, and at one sensational session in 
1860 one. of the Federal judges threw off 


school- 


age 
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taste which may exist there, but will not 
be easily excelled in any modern memo- 
rials. But the Huguenot Church, the 
only one in America, is equally beautiful 
in its history. Its pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles 8. Vedder, has written this con- 
cise statement of its claims upon those 
who venerate the cause of religion, and 
especially that of these liberty-loving ex- 
iles of old. These are his words: 
‘Established by French Protestants, 
Refugees from France on account of Re- 
ligious persecution. Their Descendants, 
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venerating that steadfastness to principle 
so conspicuous in their Ancestors, con- 
tinue to worship To-Day with the same 
liturgy (translated) published at Neuf 
chatel in 1737 and 1772, in this, the ONLY 
Huguenot Church tn America.” 

In a paper which Dr. Vedder read be 
fore the Huguenot Society of America a 
few years ago he declared that the first 
Protestant settlement on this continent 
was made in South Carolina by Hugue 
nots. Admiral de Coligny, seeking a place 
of refuge for the unhappy French Protes- 
tants, fitted out an unlucky expedition, 
which made an abortive etfort to form a 
settlement in Brazil. Then he despatched 
another expedition, under Jean Ribaut, 
which formed a settlement at or near the 
site of Port Royal, South Carolina, in 1562, 
which, as the Doctor says, was forty-five 
years earlier than the English coloniza- 
tion of Virginia, fifty-two years before the 
Dutch settlement of New York, and fifty 
eight years before the foundation of the 
Plymouth colony. And yet more than 
a hundred years were to pass before the 
Huguenots became important factors in 
the making of South Carolina. Fire de 
stroyed this first fort of the Protestants; 
distress fell upon them; and while Ribaut 
Was away attempting to bring them re- 
enforcements, they built a ship, and after 
fearful hardships and losses of life a few 
survivors reached England. In 1680 the 
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second Charles of England sent over fifty 
families to raise wine, oil,and silk,the Eng 
lish colony being then ten years old, and 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
in 1685 there was ‘‘a constant stream of 
Huguenot immigration to South Caroli 
na.’ Four settlements were founded, 
and one historian, who saw the French 
there in 1700, says that, being temperate 
and industrious, they ‘* have outstripped 
our English who brought with them large 
fortunes.” But the colonial government 
was English, and the Huguenots were 
made to suffer great discomfort on account 
of their religion, even the right to vote 
being denied to them. At last the three 
rural congregations merged their church 
es into the Established (Episcopal) Church, 
translating the English liturgy into the 
French tongue for their own use. This 
was not done in Charleston, but after 
1728 the services were held in English 
The church itself was established there in 
1681-2, and in the interval between that 
time and this the Marions, the Laurenses, 
the Manigaults, and many, many others 
have distinguished the Huguenot race, 
and their own State as well. 

The two Episcopal churches of St. Phil 
ip’s and St. Michael's are, as I have inti 
mated, the most beautiful church edifices 
in the Carolinas. They ennoble almost 
every view of Charleston that one gets. 
St. Philip’s has the third building in which 
thecongregation 
has worshipped, 
but it copies the 
second one, de 
stroyed in 1835, 
of which Ed 
mund Burke said 
that it was ‘‘ exe 
cuted in a very 
handsome taste, 
exceeding every- 
thing of that 
kind which we 
have in Ameri 
ca.” The dra 
matic poem, still 
recited wherever 
English is spok- 
en, which tells of 
the daring of a 
slave-boy who 
climbed a steeple 
to put out the 
fire that threat 
ened its destruc 
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tion, wherefore his master set him free, 
tells the true story of an incident in the 
history of St. Philip’s. The poem credits 
the ineident to St. Michael's, but that is a 
mistake. Both these churches are of the 
general style of our old St. Paul's in New 
York, but both are very much handsomer. 
St. Michael's is said to be very like St. Mar 
tin’s-in-the-Fields in London, so familiar 
to most Americans who have visited that 
city. The steeple is made up of a series 
of graduated chambers, so well propor- 
tioned that each new study of them is a 
fresh delight. It is no wonder that tle 
Charlestonians like to mention that it has 
always been a tradition that Sir Christo- 
pher Wren was the designer of the build 
ing, though there is better 
reason to believe that it was 
Gibbs, the architect of the 
London church which it so 
greatly resembles In the 
steeple hang the bells which 
are Charleston’s most beloved 
possession. Not only were 
they imported from England 
in 1764, but when the British 
retired from the city at the 
close of the Revolution they 
were seized as a military per 
quisite and sent to London. 
There a Mr. Ryhiner, who 
had been a merchant in 
Charleston, bought them and 
sent them back to Charles- 
ton. In 1861 they were sent 
to Columbia for safety, and 
when that city was burned by the Fed- 
eral troops they were ruined by the 
flames. In 1866 they were sent back to 
England to be recast by the descendants 
of the original founders, and in another 
twelve months they were back again, 
practically the same eight bells, but held 
by the government for the payment of 
$2200 duty. That was paid, and the 
money has since been refunded by espe- 
cial act of Congress. 

Two old institutions carry a strong sug- 
gestion of Yankee influence, or, at least, 
of Yankee kinship. One is the Charles- 
ton New England Society, a century old, 
which observes Forefathers’ day with 
regularity; another is an influential old 
Congregational church, now worshipping 
in a fourth and very fine modern edifice; 
and—I had almost forgotten it—there is 
actually a Unitarian church, which one 
day split off from the Congregational 
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church quite as it might have done in 
Boston. 

Nothing in Charleston seemed more 
peculiar to me than the colony of buz- 
zards which the citizens have developed 
by taming and protection, and which 
spends a part of each day around the 
market in the very heart of the city. There 
one may almost stumble over these huge 
black birds, which are elsewhere scarcely 
seen, except at great heights, circling and 
sailing like creatures of another world. I 
one day counted thirty-eight buzzards on 
the cobble-stones of the street upon only 
one side of the market. They are quite 
as large as eagles, and as black and lus- 
trous as crows, but have white legs, and 
bare wrinkled brown necks that make 
them look like caricatures of old-fashioned 
parsons in high ‘‘chokers.” They are ex- 
tremely ungainly, stiff-legged, and awk- 
ward when they walk, and when they be- 
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gin that flight which they are able to 
master so that they appear even more at 
ease in the air than are fishes in the sea, 
they start out with a supremely ridiculous 
upward movement, during which their 
long legs hang down straight, and their 
heads and tails flap almost together on 
either side of their feet. They then look 
as if they were being lifted by a string 
around each one’s middle, and were strug- 
gling to get free. I do not think they are 
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the common buzzards, without which no 
view in the Southern country is complete, 
but I could not find in book or aequaint- 
ance any enlightenment on the subject 
further than the jocular statement that 
they are called ‘* the Charleston canaries.” 

They are splendid scavengers. They 
roost on the low gutters around the mar- 
ket,and wait until the butchers begin busi- 
ness. Then, as customers come and the 
men of the cleaver and knife begin to cut 
off and discard the fag ends and worthless 
bits of the meat and toss them into the 
street, the great birds drop down, one by 
one, and begin eating the waste. I said I 
almost stumbled over them; I certainly 
could have walked upon and over them 
for all the heed they gave me. 

** Well,” said I toa negro man who was 
priding himself on having found the sun- 
niest loafing-place in the neighborhood, 
‘these are mighty independent buzzards.” 

‘*Yaas,” said he, ‘‘dey is in’pendent, 
au’ dey is proud. Dey’s gittin’ so tame, 


now, dey hangs round de city all de 
while. When de butchers done leave. 
de buzzards done leave. Then de buz 
zards light out to de pen where de meat 
am slaughtered. Oh, dey knows what's 
goin’ on; doan’t need no one to tell ‘em. 

‘*Dese yer buzzards use ter sleep ‘crost 
de ribber in de woods. Over dat away 
dey isn’t king, like dey is here. Over 
dere de raid-haid raven is king, an’ dese 
yer big birds ain’t nuffin like so in’pen 
dent an’ proud like you 
see ‘em here, ‘cause dey 
ain't king. De _ raid- 
haid raven is a bigger 
bird, an’ he bosses de 
whole roos’, If carrion 
lay daid a day or two 
days, dese yer buzzards 
dassent tech it; no 
‘deed dey dassent. Dey 
doan’t meddle wid nuf- 
fin tell de raid-haid 
raven comes. Pretty 
soon, when he just gits 
ready, he comes ‘long, 
more proud an’ in’pen- 
dent dan de king lion 
hisself, an’ he picks out 
de eye ob de carrion. 
After dat dese yer birds 
is lowed to pitch in an’ 
eat all dey want to. 
Dese yer buzzards doan’t 
know dat carrion is sure 
enough daid till de raid-haid raven comes 
an’ teks de eye.” 

Queer people are the darkies, and a 

queer thing about them is that they be 
lieve there is always a king over every 
bird and beast and creeping thing around 
them. 
It is a statutory offence to molest these 
Charleston canaries,” and as the law is 
enforced, they revel there as if they owned 
the market. 

Long ago Charleston grew tired of 
‘fighting the war over again,” and left 
it to the Northern politicians todo. Busi- 
ness and activity is what they talk of 
now, not as of things they possess in suf- 
ficiency, but as of essentials which they 
ery for. The city has been left in an 
eddy. Its local railways are but links 
of a great line which makes Charleston 
an incident and at times a side issue. The 
hope and prayer of the people is that their 
city may become the terminus of some 
great system—the Louisville and Nash- 


se 
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ville, perhaps. The re- 
lation of the city to the 
North, the West, and the 
Southwest, and to Eu- 
rope, could easily become 
very important, for her 
position would seem to 
guarantee it aS an event- 
ualcertainty. The deep- 
ening of the entrance to 
the harbor is a necessary 
preliminary, and this is 
being accomplished by 
the Federal government. 
The harbor itself is suffi- 
ciently deep, but there 
were only sixteen feet 
over the bar. This is 
being increased to a 
depth sufficient to ad- 
mit modern ocean ves 
sels. 

In the old days the cotton of South 
Carolina and northern Georgia was all 
handled and shipped at Charleston. <A 
very great number of persons shared the 
profits. The factors who bought and 
shipped the cotton made their profits; 
the men who mended the bales, those 
who pressed them, the stevedores — all 
lived upon the business. Now the cotton 
is shipped directly from every point where 
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a thousand bales are collected, and it is 
even sent to Europe from mere railroad 
stations which may not have importance 
from any other cause. If it had not been 
for the phosphate industry, Charleston 
could not have supported 25,000 souls. 
The phosphates are found to the north- 
ward of Charleston, mainly on the Ash- 
ley and Stono rivers, and in less extent 
and of inferior quality between the Ash- 
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ley and Cooper rivers. The best phos- 
phates, and those that are ** most worka- 
ble,” are along the west bank of the Ash- 
ley. Then, again, in Colleton County, 
between the Edisto and Ashepoo rivers, 
there are deposits, but they are more ex- 
pensive to handle because they are not as 
handy to navigable water as those which 
lie near the Ashley River. These are all 
land phosphates, and the title to them lies 
in the land. The river phosphates are in 
the Stono and the Edisto rivers, though 
the greatest and best deposits are in the 
waters around Beaufort and Port Royal, 
the best being in the Coosaw River, on 
the bottom beneath the water. The phos- 


lotte, Columbia, and many interior towns 
in the neighboring States. The greater 
part of the water phosphates has been 
shipped direct to Europe, though some 
has been used at home when the price has 
been lower than that of the land rock 
The State owns the water phosphate, and 
charges the companies that work it one 


dollar a ton royalty. Last year this tax 
netted $234,000 to the State. As I write, 


this enormous business is stagnant, owing 
to the demands made upon it by the State. 
Florida phosphates of equal grade are be 
ing marketed quite as cheaply, and the 
South Carolina trade is menaced. The 
remedy must be a reduction of the State 
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phates have to be washed and ground, 
and then treated with sulphuric acid, 
which frees the phosphoric acid from the 
lime, and gives free phosphoric acid of 
the kind generally used in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. Charleston has fifteen 
factories, situated along both the rivers 
that flow past the city, and making 200,000 
tons a year. There are two factories near 
Beaufort, and there are others elsewhere 
in the State. That phosphate which is 
treated in these factories is used for what 
may be called home consumption in both 
Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia, and, to less 
extent, in Mississippi. A great deal of 
land phosphate, washed, but not ground, 
is shipped to Baltimore, Atlanta, Char- 
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tax. That this relief will have been 
granted before this paper is published I 
have very little doubt. 

Taking South Carolina as a whole, we 
find it singularly attractive to immigra 
tion, and yet singularly avoided by it. It 
is one of the richest of our States in the 
possibilities of its soil, which are very va 
ried indeed. Yet it has only about one 
third of its acreage under cultivation by 
a population more largely black than 
white, and so little infused with the for 
eign elements which have literally popu 
lated and enriched great parts of our do- 
main that its Governor truly says of it: 
‘*The people of South Carolina are homo 
geneous. Most of the whites have com- 
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mon origin.”” But the majority of the 
people are negroes, who, being under little 
stimulus toward social improvement, or 
any ambition except that of being able to 
live from day to day, deprive the State 
of that reservoir of latent.strength and 
potential wealth which an industrious 
and ambitious multitude of the not-at-all- 
to-be-despised foreign immigrants would 
bring to it. 

We find stern competition in Florida 
threatening the revenue from the phos- 
phates, and still more injurious competi- 
tion in Louisiana injuring the returns 
from the Carolina rice, and yet the pros- 
pect for the State is not gloomy. The di- 
versification of its farm industries and 
the remarkable growth of the cotton-mill- 
ing business make it otherwise. Within 
the last six months (this is written at the 
opening of 1894) no less than three mill- 
ions of dollars have been expended in the 
building of new mills in the Carolinas, 
and the people of those States and of 
Georgia are not unreasonable in insisting, 
as they do, that in time the mills gener- 
ally must come to the cotton, and that 
the bulk of the manufacture of cotton 
must be done in the South. Governor 
Tillman did well in calling attention (in 
his paper prepared for the Convention of 
Southern Governors in Richmond last 


April) to the abundance and cheapness 
of the water-power in his State. He says: 
‘“Mr. Swaim, the special agent of the 
census of 1880, made a careful estimate of 
the water-power of our streams as reach- 
ing a million horse-power. If developed, 
these would give employment to six mill- 
ions of operatives in cotton-mills,” and al- 
low for a corresponding increase of pop- 
ulation. He says that ‘‘owing to want 
of capital in the State, these powers can 
be bought cheaply now, and they would 
prove capital investments. The winters 
are so mild that there is comparatively 
no trouble from freezing. The benignity 
of the climate makes living cheaper, and 
this adds to the advantages offered to 
manufacturers by our water-powers.” 
The use of fertilizers has pushed the 
cultivation of cotton to the very feet of 
the mountains in the western part of the 
State, and though it has been overdone, 
as it has everywhere else in the South, 
there has been no need to caution the 
planters, for with the consequent decline 
of the price of their staple they have 
learned wisdom—bitterly as it so often 
comes—and are beginning to diversify 
their crops, at least sufficiently to provide 
themselves with meat and bread, as well 
as, in some parts of the State, to raise 
fruits and vegetables for market. In the 
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mean time the starting of cotton-mills has 
gone on, until from a possession of twelve 
mills in 1870 the State had forty-four in 
1892, representing a capital of $12,000,000, 
and employing thousands of operatives 
nearly all white. 

Turning to North Carolina, we find 
this particular industry much more ex- 
tensive. The latest statistics I have been 
able to procure—the truly excellent hand- 
book prepared for the Columbian Expo- 
sition by the North Carolina Board of 
Agriculture — include the facts and fig- 
ures concerning one hundred and forty 
cotton-mills, and a statement that six 
other mills were then under construction, 
To these should be added thirteen wool- 
len mills, one of which manufactures both 
cotton and wool. The strangest thing 
about this woollen industry is that though 
the State is admirably calculated to rank 
high as a wool-producing one, and though 
the industry would be highly profitable, 
the fact remains that many of the prin- 
cipal mills buy their wool elsewhere, be- 
cause the ravages of the dogs make sheep- 
raising profitless, and because the people 
of the State will not enforce or permit 
the enforcement of the laws for the pro- 
tection of the sheep. 

But the manufacture of tobacco has 
brought more prosperity to this truly en- 
terprising State than any other industry. 





It has not only awakened, enriched, and 
increased many towns, but it has built up 
several new ones, like Durham and Win 
ston and others. The business is enor 
mous. The State contains no less than 
one hundred and ten factories where plug 
tobacco is made, nine smoking-tobacco 
factories, and three cigarette - factories. 
Several of these are world-famous and 
truly enormous. The plug-tobacco-mak- 
ing town of Winston sold eleven mill- 
ions of pounds of manufactured tobacco 
and paid more than $660,000 revenue tax 
in 1891. Durham paid $616,000. 

It has been said that the activity in 
cotton-manufacturing has stimulated the 
many other manufacturing activities that 
we find keeping the Old North State 
astir. To my mind the fact is that the 
character of her people, her most admira- 
ble climate, and the opportunities afford- 
ed by her extraordinarily varied re- 
sources are at the bottom of it all, the 
cotton manufacture as well as the rest; 
at all events we certainly find the activ- 
ity reaching out in many new industries, 
notably the manufacture of buggies and 
wagons; of furniture; of paper, in sev- 
eral mills; of cotton hosiery and other 
knitted goods, in ten places; of canning, 
in twenty-eight establishments, exclusive 
of several oyster-canneries; of cotton- 
seed-oil manufacture, by nine mills; of 

fertilizers, exten- 
sively, in very 


many places. 
And, finally, 
among  some- 


thing like two 
dozen establish- 
ments for the 
making and 
working of iron, 
there has been 
newly founded 
a million-dollar 
steel and iron 
plant at Greens- 
boro. 

The Capitol of 
North Carolina, 
at Raleigh, is 
a materialized 
echo of the past, 
in and about 
TS Cement which there isno 
note of the trans- 
formation of the 
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A TOBACCO MARKET 


people. Built sixty years ago by a slave- 
holding people, it has remained unchanged 
through the calamities of war and the brill- 
iant evolution of the new spirit of enlight- 
ened industry. There it stands, classic, 
dignified, aged, but well preserved, as if it 
typified all that was good and enduring in 
the courtly, generous, but feudal masters 
whose rule has passed away forever in 
the Old North State. The beautifully 
proportioned old palace stands embow- 
ered among trees at least as old and ma- 
jestic as itself in a rather modern-looking 
little park. The building is of granite 
quarried near by. ‘The last glimpse and 
the first, like all the views one gets of its 
interior, suggest just such a strange blend- 
ing of age and careful keeping as one notes 
in the ancient trinkets which now and 
then some wrinkled old spinster brings 
out to exhibit as the choicest, tenderest 
relics of a distant generation of her peo- 
ple. 

The walls and floor are clean and fresh, 
for instance, but on the doorway to the 
Assembly Chamber is the strange legend, 
‘Hall of Commons.” An aged but dili- 
gent servitor who guides you wastes no 
time over the great portrait of Washing- 
ton on one wall, but dwells feelingly 
upon the fact that in the cruel, tyrannical 
days of ‘‘carpet-bag rule” the negroes, 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


who were then the legislators, broke two 
of the precious old hard-wood chairs 
which were the especial treasures in that 
chamber. He takes you across the hall— 
carrying with his spare, bent form a strong 
suggestion of a past as extensive as that 
of the capital itself--and there you are 
stirred by the sight of the prim but noble 
mahogany provided for the statesmen of 
the luxurious past to rest and to write 
upon. The old man stirs you in quite 
another way by the remark that a North- 
ern firm has offered to exchange modern 
furniture for all that is in the old room. 
A bust of John C. Calhoun is the chief 
ornament in the Senate Chamber, though 
the neatness and reverential order that 
rule there strike you as better than any 
ornament could be. 

You carry with you to the executive 
offices downstairs a mind wholly given 
up to reflections upon the past, and, lo! 
the officials in those ancient rooms all but 
stun you with the zeal and zest with 
which they press you to consider the 
present needs of the State, its bustling 
progress, and its wealth of unworked re- 
sources. You'd hardly find a quicker 
spirit in Ohio or Rhode Island. More- 
over, there is little buncombe about it. If 
they tell you, as they will, that no State 
in all our Union has such varied capabil- 
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PREPARING TUBEROSE BULBS FOR THE NORTHERN MARKET. 


ities, or that its climate embraces nearly 
the full extremes that are represented in 
our minds by Maine and Florida, they 
make their words good by showing you 
photographs of the snow-silvered spruce 
forests of the western mountains, and 
palm-littered, all but tropical views taken 
along the sunny coast. 

They boast a little, as good Americans 
always do, and if some of the things they 
say show a trifle of jealousy, or if some 
of the topies they choose seem somewhat 
unsentimental, you must remind your- 
self that the jealousy springs from a 
pride that has been wounded, and that 
the best elements of wealth are not apt to 
be of a poetic nature. Thus they tell you 
that the excellent peanuts which North 
Carolina raises in abundance have failed 
to bring her the credit she deserves, and 
that the golden, beautiful tobacco which 
for generations has been known as 
‘* bright Virginia leaf,” so much admired 
for use in pipes and cigarettes, was and is 


largely grown in North 
Carolina. The way in 
which the Yankee-like old 
State came to be robbed of 
the credit for its peanuts 
was this: For years the 
farmers of eastern North 
Carolina have been rais 
ing the nuts and shipping 
them in crude condition 
to Norfolk. There they 
have been cleaned and 





bagged and sold as Vir 
ginia produce. This is 
yet the case, although the 
eastern North Carolina 
nuts are unexcelled by 
any others that are grown 
in the world. But the 
wedge of justice has been 
inserted in this case. The 
work of separating and 
cleaning the nuts has 
been begun in a small 
way by the North Car 
olina farmers, and the 
world at large will soon 
learn that though Vir 


ginia and Tennessee grow 
good peanuts, they never 
produce finer ones than 
are grown in North Caro 
lina. As for the ‘* goob 
ers” that gave Georgia 
its nickname of ‘“* the 
Goober State,” they are small and poor 
by comparison 

It is different with the splendid tobacco 
of the State. At last North Carolina is 
establishing a reputation for its own ex- 
cellent ‘‘ weed that cheers.” Buyers now 
come totheNorth Carolina market-towns, 
and the best bright leaf is coming to be 
classed under its true name. The town 
of Durham, so famous among men who 
smoke, is the capital of the golden-tobacco 
belt, which embraces ten or twelve coun 
ties in the middle of the State. The 
‘“‘mahogany,” or plug-tobacco leaf, is 
grown in the western part, and Winston, 
fvhich maintains forty plug factories, is 
its industrial capital. 

From the Northern evergreen to the 
perennial Southern palm is the measure 
of the State's fertility,and her people do 
not hesitate to say that all that should 
bridge the two extremes is also theirs. 
That they can and do grow whatever is 
grown elsewhere in the United States is 





is 
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true, with a few marked exceptions that 


stinguish the extreme South. It is the 


oast of the people that at Chicago’s great 
‘position no State displayed such a great 
riety of the products of the soil. 
Under such circumstances the most 
actical student of the commonwealth 
innot be altogether prosaic in listing its 
roduets. If I have the good fortune to 
ossess the eye of that friend whom the 
ovelist always addresses as *‘ fair reader,” 
me also turn directly to her and ask 
hat she thinks of whole farms given up 
to tuberoses! Such, it seems, are among 
the triumphs of North Carolinian hus- 
undry. Some farms devote as many as 
twenty-five acres, ‘‘in a patch,” to the cul 
tivation of tuberoses. During the first 
vear the tuberose bulb multiplies, and 
does not flower. It is during its second 
year that it spreads its delicate, waxen, 
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THE CAPITOL AT RALEIGH. 


and aromatic blossoms, and a great in- 
dustry in this State is the development of 
the bulbs in the earth for the first year, 
and then the shipment of them to the 
North in barrels, to be sold by the florists, 
and set out to blossom. North Carolina 
is chosen for this graceful branch of farm- 
ing because of the properties of the soil, 
and because the bulbs can be kept out in 
it all winter. It is true that in fancy I 
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see the pink and white nose of my fair 
reader lift a little at the disclosure that 
the suggested fields of aromatic flowers 
prove only to be furrows of raw earth 
hiding bulbs, but only think how many 
of the flowers are not sent away, but min- 
gle their -beauty and sweetness with the 
vast bouquet that blossoms all over such 
a region. And only think, when next 
you see a tuberose in bloom, that it was 
in the Old North State that it started on 
its fragrant, and, alas! too often pathetic, 
mission, 

It will be equally interesting to all my 
readers—for I fear I have not been alto- 


Thus does North Carolina so cheape 
the flowers with which we deck ourselve 
and our homes, and which we have s 
long mistaken for Northerners, like ou 
selves. She may be said almost to han 
them to us—in the profusion in which 
we have them, at least—as a charming 
sister brightens the chamber of a gallant 
knight. 

With the flowers go the fruits, as they 
naturally should. The growing of ber 
ries and of garden-truck is an industry 
that has developed truly magnificent pro 
portions in North Carolina. It is main 
ly confined to the sea-coast section, but it 
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RAILWAY STATION AT RALEIGH. 


gether successful with my special address 
to the fair ones alone—to know that in 
Raleigh thousands and tens of thousands 
of rose-cuttings are planted in the gardens 
and fields for the Northern market. The 
Northern florists send the cuttings down 
to be planted and kept a year in order 
that they may grow roots, and that each 
may become a plant, a baby rose-bush. 
Then they are shipped back in the spring 
to be sold as young plants. It is too ex- 
pensive to do this under glass, as it would 
have to be done in the North, but it costs 
a mere trifle, by comparison, to assist na- 
ture at the task down there in Raleigh; 
for in that clement city the people ac- 
tually keep tulips, hyacinths, and such 
plants out in their door-yards all winter. 


is rapidly covering the whole of the front 
of the State. This particular phase of 
the industrial revolution in the South, 
which we shall have to mention again 
and again as different sections are treated, 
may not be as revolutionary as the ap 
pearance of the cotton-manufacturers in 
such great force in three of the States, 
but it is, nevertheless, very remarkable. 
Along the Atlantic edge of Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida the plant 
ers in the ante-bellum time grew little else 
than cotton, and depended wholly on the 


money it brought for the purchase of 


everything else, even to the goods that 
were made of the cotton. If vegetables 
and small fruits were seen to grow on 


this land in those days the fact made no 








AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AND DORMITORIES 


impression, and the insignificant produce 
got only contempt. But cotton fell in 
value; it proved itself a monarch in which 
too many persons had trusted blindly. 
There ensued an era of distress and 
gloom. It was in southeastern Virginia, 
close to the borders of North Carolina, 
that the warm climate, the humid atmos- 
phere, and the rich soil were found to 
otfer the essentials for maturing small 
fruits and vegetables in advance of those 
for which the Northern people waited 
yearly with impatience. Here truck- 
farming grew from an experiment to 
a successful industry. Then came the 
travel to Florida as a winter resort, and 
then the almost wild scramble for land in 
that State for or- 
ange orchards—a 
scramble in which, 
as 1 have shown, 
the land that grew 
nooranges and that 
which grew poor 
oranges went with 
the rest. The nat- 
ural shortening of 
the journey _ be- 
tween Florida and 
the North was rap- 
idly brought about 
by railroad combi- 
nations and enter- 
prise, and by the 
perfection and in- 
crease of steamship 
facilities. Thus 
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easy access to the Northern 
market was afforded all the 
coast-line between Florida and 
Norfolk, the first market-town 
of the new trade in garden- 
truck. As each State grasped 
the new opportunity the arrival 
of spring and summer produce 
was hastened in the North, and 
Georgia came to be first with her treasures, 
then South Carolina, next North Carolina, 
and then Virginia, last where she had been 
first, but still in demand to lengthen the 
link between summer and summer, and 
to shorten the period of winter depriva- 
tion in the North. As early as 1884 
Charleston alone was shipping half a 
million quarts of strawberries, a tenth 
as many barrels of potatoes, and 62,333 
packages of vegetables in a season. 
To-day the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture announces truck-farming to be 
‘‘among the foremost occupations in 
North Carolina as a money resource.” 
The best district is around New-Berne, 
where there are 8000 acres planted in 
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STATE PRISON, RALEIGH. 


strawberries, asparagus, green pease, cab- 
bages, beans, kale, beets, turnips, Irish po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, egg -plants, 
radishes, ete. During the shipping season 





STOCKADE AT THE STATE PRISON, RALEIGH. 


the railroad has run from one to three 
trains a day from this district, and two 
steamers have made five trips a week 
laden with the produce. It is said, as a 
result of careful calculation, that this 
New-Berne section realized $750,000 from 
its produce in the season of 1891, and the 
farmers netted half a million of dollars. 
Wilmington, Elizabeth City, Goldsboro, 
are other large shipping-points for other 
districts, but there are many others that 
are marked by mere railway side-tracks, 
where many cars are loaded daily in the 
season. There is a good deal of very 
enlightened farming down there, and, in 
consequence, there are farmers whose 
profits at the end of asingle year are what 
the mass of men would call fortunes. On 
one--the farm most wisely managed, per- 
haps—we find 170 head of cattle, 66 horses, 
139 hogs, a dairy, a saw-mill for the needs 
of the box-factory, and a fertilizer-making 
plant. On this farm 600 acres were put 
into truck last year, and 300 were sown 
with oats and grass. When one consid 
ers how short a time it is since the farm- 
ers there were exclusively planters of cot 
ton, and what a precarious living thei: 
methods brought, this seems indeed a 
long stride ahead. 

And this is not true merely of the truck 
region of the coast. ‘* The low price of 
cotton and the high price of everything 
else,” as one State official put it, ‘‘ have led 
the farmers, in great numbers, to diversi 
fy their industry and to raise what the; 
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‘consume at home.” More meat was killed 
1 North Carolina last year than ever be 
fore. Hogs, cattle, horses, milk, butter, 


ruit, vegetables, and corn are products 
that are increasing very rapidly. Sheep 
lso are multiplying, though sheep-rais- 
ng calls for so much outlay in guarding 
he stock against dogs that only men with 
‘capital make a business of it. Raleigh is 
now supplied with all the milk and butter 
uses, though not sufficient dairying is 
yet done to make the products articles of 
export. The result of all this, as might 
have been expected, has been a remark- 
able removal of mortgages 
all over the State within 
the past few years. And 
this prosperity reflects 
upon the State itself, so 
that her debt is trifling, 
and at least one issue of 
bonds by the common- 
wealth rates almost as 
high as the bonds of the 
Federal government. 
The revolution is also 
reflected in the cities. 
Wilmington is a bustling, 
wide-awake town, with a 
solid and very active busi 
ness quarter, and all the 
superficial signs of a pros- 
perous and ambitious pop- 
ulation. Charlotte, the 
richest city in the State, 
has invested so heavily 
in ecotton-mills and other 
ventures in various other 
towns and sections that it 
is said she would have a 
population of 60,000 were 
her industries all at home. It is doubt- 
ful whether the place would: then be as 
inviting as it is now, for though it is busy, 
it is also beautiful. Raleigh, the capital, 
which is so well shaded that a bird’s-eye 
view of it discloses little else than trees, 
is at once neat and substantial, and rather 
more Northern than Southern looking, 
except for the (typically Southern) great 
width of its main streets. And yet these 
are paved and well cared for, besides be- 
ing busy. The city is credited with 17,000 
inhabitants, and maintains three cotton- 
mills, several machine-shops, two fertiliz- 
er-factories, an oil-mill, a car-works, and 
several candy-factories, one of which is 
celebrated far beyond Raleigh. It is also 
a trading centre, and has large commercial 
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establishments. All these businesses are 
supplied with local capital, and it is im- 
portant to add that this is generally the 
ease in both the Carolinas. 

Raleigh has several fine educational 
foundations, but one that interested me 
very much indeed was the College of 
Agricultural and Mechanie Arts. The 
other Southern States possess more or less 
similar institutions, maintained with Fed- 
eral aid, and if they are in any great de 
gree as well and even proudly managed 
as this of North Carolina, it is a grand 
thing, particularly where men have been 


we 





PHOSPHATE MINES NEAR WILMINGTON. 


too prone to think it undignified to work 
for themselves. Here we find an expen- 
sively housed and well-equipped institu- 
tion, which, although only four years old, 
has already graduated one class, two- 
thirds of whose members obtained situa- 
tions at once. Both teachers and pupils 
were alike enthusiastic when I went 
through the buildings. I found there a 
fine smithy, a forge-room,a machine-shop 
(in which stood a steam-engine made by 
the graduates); a wood-turning depart- 
ment and joiner-work class-room; a very 
fine chemical laboratory presided over by 
an ambitious Cornell man; a model barn, 
a dairy building, a large experimental 
farm, and an agricultural experiment and 
State weather station. The young men 
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are here fitted to become intelligent, edu 
cated, and practical farmers, horticultu 
rists, cattle and stock raisers, dairymen, as 
well as machinists, carpenters, architects, 
manufacturers, and 
do not 


draughtsmen, con 


tractors. ] mean to claim too 


what I do mean is 
that they learn the rudiments of these oc- 


much in saying this; 


cupations, as well as to use their brains 





NEGRO CEMETERY 


and their hands. A full mathematical 
course is part of the curriculum, and a 
much more important source of strength 
to each pupil is the association with the 
ambitious young fellows of the State, and 
the daily intercourse with the able and 
accomplished members of the faculty. 
Here were some boys from very humble 
homes, and yet so intent upon becoming 
masters, instead of dependents, as to be 
found waiting on the others at the dining 
table in order to earn their living while 
they studied. A certain number of pupils 
are admitted free, subject to an examina- 
tion in rudimentary studies. They pay 
$8 a month for board and extras. The 
others pay $20 a year for tuition in addi- 
tion to the same charge for board and 
extras. 
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AT WILMINGTON, 
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3ut the good work of the institutio) 
does not stop there. The officers rep! 
to all requests for information by the 
farmers of the State, and hold 
meetings 


farmers 
wherever for the 
of subjects connected with 
practical farming. Dr. H. B. Battle, as 
head of the experiment station, also is 
sues frequent and very valuable bulle 


requested 
discussion 


tins, sent free 
to thousands of 
farmers, telling 
them how to 
guard = against 
insect pests, 
warning them 
against inferior 
or fraudulent 


fertilizers,  dis- 
cussing methods 
of farming, ex 
plaining how 
waste can be pre 
vented, how they 
can determine 
the best things to 
grow, and, in a 
sentence, scatter- 
ing the 
practical and 
most needed ad 
vice, in thick 
pamphlets as 
well as mere fly 
sheets, 
the agricultur 
ists of the State. 
Farther yet, the 
station is push 
ing an almost 
unique plan of spreading information by 
sending out stereotyped-plate matter free 
to the newspapers of the State. Alexander 
Q. Halladay, Esq., is the president of the 
college and its allied farm and stations. 
Leaving agriculture out of further con 
sideration, we will observe that, for vari 
ety, the resources of the State do not de 
pend upon that industry, though it is, of 
course, mainly and primarily a farming 
State. But its turpentine stills are a 
source of revenue, its forests are of great 
extent and value, its fisheries employ 
about 6000 persons, gold-mining is car 
ried on in several counties, and the quar 
rying of marble, granite, sandstone, and 
of Belgian blocks for the paving of city 
streets is done in many parts of the State 
The story of the traveller who, on being 


most 


amoung 
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hown a beautiful 
ece of mahogany 
furniture, replied, 
Yes, where I live 
ey make fence 
iilsof mahogany,” 
suld be paralleled 
many citizens of 
vestern North Car- 
olina if any were 
‘called upon to ad 
mirea granite build 
ing, for they might 
truly say that in 
their parts of the 
State there are 
towns where all 
the fence posts are 
made of granite. 
Coal-mining is a 
new industry in 
North Carolina, but 
it is carried on 
with all the rest. 
There are two coal belts there. A com- 
pany of Northern capitalists is work- 
ing a rich field of good bituminous coal 
at Egypt, and another Northern com- 
pany Owns some mines of what is called 
semi-anthracite a little southwest of that 
place. At Kings Mountain a company 
has been formed to develop a tin-bearing 
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A 


AROLINA MANSION, 


region, which it is thought they can mine 
profitably. 

The exporting of grapes and even the 
manufacture of wine have been a source 
of revenue to North Carolina during a 
quarter of a century. A new and quick- 
ened interest in these businesses is shown 
in the gradual multiplication of vine- 
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y«..8, and in the profits and growth of 
certain of the older ones, and, since wild 
grapes are said to have grown naturally 
all over the State, these may vet become 
important industries. Mineral springs of 
more or less celebrity are numerous; and 
of popular resorts for tourists and inva- 
lids, led by the thriving and beautiful 
town of Asheville, there are many, as well 
as sites for ten times as many more, in the 
healthful and picturesque mountain dis- 
tricts. The population of the State is no 
greater than that of New York city, but, 
unlike South Carolina, the whites are 
nearly twice as numerous as the negroes, 
the difference (according to the last cen- 
sus) being that there were 1,055,382 whites 
and 562,565 colored persons. One would 
argue from this fact that North Carolina 
would attract immigrants in greater num- 
ber than almost any of the more south- 
erly States, and yet in 1890 there were 
only 3742 foreign-born persons in the 
State. John Robinson, Esq., the Com- 


missioner of Agriculture, says, upon this 
subject: ‘‘The immigration into North 
Carolina is largely from the New Eng- 
land, Middle, and some of the Northwest- 
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ern States, and gives many and much- 
desired and much-valued accessions to 
sources of material development.” 

It seems, then, to whatever small ex- 
tent this increase comes, the Old North 
State is enjoying what the most influen- 
tial men in all the Southern States desire 
and demand. The South wants men with 
capital, and not men with mere hands 
and energy and willingness to work. It 
wants men who will buy and cultivate 
plantations, who will establish mills, and 
who will organize corporations for the de- 
velopment of its resources. 

The Charleston News and Courier of 
November 22, 1893, says, ‘‘ Those who 
would not make desirable citizens should 
not be encouraged to seek homes in the 
South.” After arguing that those farm- 
ers in New England and parts of the 
West whose farms are, poor would dd 
well to leave them and go South, it gen 
erously asserts that there is room for such 
new-comers ‘‘as the Germans, Scandina- 
vians, Swiss, Scotch, and Yankees ’’—an 
intentional compliment, for he adds, 
‘*none but the best are good enough for 
South Carolina.” 
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BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


I. 

TIVHERE was a tinge of autumn color 
| on even the English elms as Tom 
Burton walked slowly up Beacon Street. 
He was wondering all the way what he 
iad better do with himself; it was far 
too early to settle down in Boston for the 
winter, but his grandmother kept to her 
old date for moving up to town, and here 
they were. As yet nobody thought of 
braving the country weather long after 
October came in, and most country houses 
were poorly equipped witli fireplaces, or 
even furnaces: this was some years ago, 
and not the very last autumn that ever 
was. 

There was likely to be a long stretch 
of good weather, a month at least, if one 
took the trouble to go a little way to the 
southward. Tom Burton quickened his 
steps a little, and began to think def- 
initely of his guns, while a sudden re- 
solve took shape in his mind. Just then 
he reached the door-steps of his grand- 
mother’s fine old-fashioned house, being 
himself the fourth Thomas Burton that 
the shining brass door-plate had repre- 
sented. His old grandmother was the 
only near relative he had in the world; 
she was growing older and more depend- 
ent upon him every day. That summer 
he had returned from a-long wandering 
absence of three years, and the vigorous 
elderly woman whom he had left, busy 
and self-reliant, had sadly changed in the 
mean time; age had begun to strike tell 
ing blows at her strength and _ spirits. 
Tom had no idea of leaving her again 
for the long journeys which. had become 
the delightful habit of his life; but there 
was no reason why he should not take a 
fortnight’s holiday now and then, par- 
ticularly now. 

‘*Has Mrs. Burton come down yet, 
Dennis? Is there any one with her?” 
asked Tom, as he entered. 

‘There is not, sir. Mrs. Burton is in 
the drawing-room,’’ answered Dennis, pre- 
cisely. ‘‘The tea is just going up; I 
think she was waiting for you.” And 
Tom ran up stairs like a school-boy, and 
then walked discreetly into the drawing- 
room. His grandmother gave no sign of 
having expected him, but she always liked 
company at that hour of the day: there 
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had come to be too many ghosts in the 
empty chairs. 

‘Can I have two cups?” demanded 
the grandson, cheerfully. ‘I don’t know 
when [ have had such a walk!” and they 
began a gay gossiping hour together, and 
parted for a short season afterward, only 
to meet again at dinner, with a warm 
sense of pleasure in each other's com 
pany. The young man always insisted 
that his grandmother was the most charm 
ing woman in the world, and it can be 
imagined what the grandmother thought 
of Tom. She was only severe with him 
beeause he had given no signs of wish- 
ing to marry, but she was tolerant of all 
delay, so long as she could now and then 
keep the subject fresh in his mind. It 
was not a moment to speak again of the 
great question that afternoon, and she 
had sat and listened to his talk of people 
and things, a little plaintive and pale, but 
very handsome, behind the tea table. 


I. 


At dinner, after Dennis had given Tom 
his cup of coffee and cigars, and disap- 
peared with an accustomed air of thought- 
fully leaving the family alone for a pri- 
vate interview, Mrs. Burton, who some- 
times lingered if she felt like talking, and 
sometimes went away to the drawing- 
room to take a brief nap before she be- 
gan her evening book, and before Tom 
joined her for a few minutes to say good- 
night if he were going out—Mrs. Burton 
left her chair more hurriedly than usual. 
Tom meant to be at home that evening, 
and was all ready to speak of his plan for 
some Southern shooting, and he felt a 
sudden sense of disappointment. 

‘Don’t go away,” he said, looking up 
as she passed. ‘‘Is this a bad cigar?” 

‘*No, no, my dear,” said the old lady, 
hurrying across the room in an excited, 
unusual sort of way. ‘I wish to show 
you something while we are by our- 
selves.” And she stooped to unlock a lit 
tle cupboard in the great sideboard, and 
fumbled in the depths there, upsetting 
and clanking among some pieces of sil- 
ver. Tom joined her with a pair of can- 
dles, but it was some moments before she 
could find what she wanted. Mrs. Bur- 
ton appeared to be in a hurry, which al- 
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most never happened, and in trying to 
help her Tom dropped much wax un- 
heeded at her side. 

‘* Here it is at last,” she said, and went 
back to her seat at the table. ‘* Lought to 
tell you the stories of some old silver that 
I keep in that cupboard ; if I were to die, no- 
body would know anything about them.” 

** Do you mean the old French spoons, 
and the prince’s porringer, and those 
things?” asked Tom, showing the most 
lively interest. But his grandmother was 
busy unfastening the strings of a little 
bag, and shook her head absently in an- 
swer to his question. She took out and 
handed to him a quaint old silver cup 
with two handles, that he could not re- 
member ever to have seen 

‘** What a charming old bit!” said he, 
turning it about. ‘* Where in the world 
did it come from? English, of course; and 
it looks like a loving-eup. A copy of some 
old Oxford thing, perhaps; only they 
didn’t copy much then. I should think it 
had been made for a child.” Tom turned 
it round and round and drew the candles 
toward him. ** Here's an inscription, too, 
but very much worn,” 

* Put itdown a minute,” said Mrs. Bur 
ton, impatiently. ‘*‘ Every time I have 
thought of it I have been more and more 
ashamed to have it in the house. People 
weren't so shocked by such things at first; 
they would only be sentimental about the 
ruined homes, and say that, ‘after all, it 
was the fortune of war.’ That cup was 
stolen.” 

‘But who stole it?” inquired Tom, with 
deep interest. 

‘**Your father brought it here,” said 
Mrs. Burton, with great spirit, and even 
a tone of reproach. ‘My son, Tom Bur- 
ton, your father, brought it home from 
the war. I think his plan was to keep it 
safe to send back to the people who owned 
it. But he left it when he was ordered 
suddenly to the front; he was only at 
home four days, and the day after he got 
back to camp was the day he was killed, 
poor boy—” 

‘*T remember something about it now,” 
Tom hastened to say. ‘*I remember my 
mother’s talking about the breaking up of 
Southern homes, and all that; she never 
believed it until she saw the cup, and I 
thought it was awfully silly. I was at 
the age when I could have banged our 
own house to pieces just for the sake of 
the racket.” 


‘‘And that terrible year your grand 
father’s and your mother’s death fo! 
lowed, and I was left alone with you 
two of us out of the five that had made 
my home—- 

‘*T should say one and a half,” insisted 
Tom, with some effort. ‘* What a boy ] 
was foragrandson! Thank Heaven, there 
comes a time when we are all the same 
age! We are jolly together now, aren't 
we? Come, dear old lady, don’t let’s think 
too much of what's gone by”’—and he 
went round the table and gave her a kiss, 
and stood there where she need not look 
him in the face, holding her dear thin 
hand as long as ever she liked. 

‘IT want you to take that silver cup 
back, Tom,” she said, presently, in her 


usual tone. ‘*Go back and finish your 
coffee.”” She had seldom broken down 
like this. Mrs. Burton had been self- 


possessed, even to apparent coldness, ip 
earlier life. 

‘** How in the world am I going to take 
it back?” asked Tom, most businesslike 
and calm. ‘‘Do you really know just 
where it came from? And then it was 
several years ago.” 

‘Your grandfather knew; they were 
Virginia people. of course. and happened 
to be old friends; one of the younger 
men was his own classmate. He knew 
the crest and motto at onee, but there 
were two or three branches of the family, 
none of them, so far as he knew, living 
anywhere near where your father was in 
camp. Poor Tom said that there was a 
beautiful old house sacked and burnt, 
and everything scattered that was saved. 
He happened to hear a soldier from an 
other regiment talking about it, and saw 
him tossing this cup about, and bought it 
from him with all the money he happened 
to have in his pocket.” 

‘Then he didn’t really steal it him- 
self!” exclaimed Tom, laughing a little, 
and with a sense of relief. 

‘*No, no, Tom!” said Mrs. Burton, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Only you see that it really 
is a stolen thing, and I have had it all 
this time under my roof. For a long 
time it was packed away with your fa- 
ther’s war relics, those things that I 
couldn't bear to see. And then I would 
think of it only at night after I had once 
seen it, and forget to ask any one else 
while you were away, or wait for you to 
come. Oh, I have no excuse. I have 
been very careless, but here it has been 
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all the time. I wish you would find out 
about the people; there must be some 


one belonging to them—some friend, per- 


haps, to whom we could give it. It is one 


on and talk over things before they are 
off. One of the men is a Virginian, an 
awfully good fellow; and then 
Clendennin, you know, my old 


there's 
chum, 





‘SHE ALWAYS LIKED COMPANY 


of the things that I wish to have done at 
last, and to forget. Just take it back, or 
write some letters first: you will know 
what to do. I should like to have the 
people understand.” 

**Tll see about it at once,” said Tom, 


with great zest. ‘‘I believe you couldn't 
have spoken at a better time. I have 


been thinking of going down to Virginia 
this very week. I hear that they are in 
a hurry with fitting out that new scien- 
tific expedition in Washington that I de- 
clined to join, and they want me to come 


AT THAT HOUR OF THE DAY 


who’s in Washington too just now; 
they'll give me my directions; they know 
all Virginia between them. I'll take the 
cup along, and run down from Washing- 
ton for a few days, and perhaps get some 
shooting.” 

Tom's face was shining with interest 
and satisfaction; he took the cup and 
again held it under the candle-light. 
‘*How pretty this old chasing is round 
the edge and the set of the little handles! 
Oh, here’s the motto! What a dear old 
thing, and enormously old! See here 
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under the crest,’’ and he held it toward 
Mrs. Burton: 


‘Se vOUS On prie 


Bel ami,” 


Mrs. Burton glanced at it with indif- 


ference. ** Yes, it is charming, as you 
say. Butl only wish to return it to its 


owners, Tom.” 


“ Te VOUS Ot pre 
Bel-ami.” 


Tom repeated the words under his 
breath, and looked at the crest carefully. 

‘IT remember that your grandfather 
said it belonged to the Bellamys,” said 
his grandmother. ‘‘ Of course: how could 
I forget that? I have never looked at it 
properly since the day I first saw it. It is 
a charming motto—they were very charm- 
ing and distinguished people. I suppose 
this is a pretty way of saying that they 
could not live without their friends. I 
beg of you, Bel-ami—it is a quaint fancy ; 
one might turn it in two or three pretty 
ways.” 

‘Or they may have meant that they 
only looked to themselves for what they 
wanted, Je vous en prie Bellamy !” said 
Tom, gallantly. ‘* All right; I think that 
[ shall start to-morrow or next day. If 
you have no special plans,” he added. 

**Do go, my dear; you may get some 
shooting, as you say,” said Mrs. Burton, 
a lictle wistfully, but kindly personifying 
Tom’s inclination. 

‘*You’ve started me off on a fine ro- 
mantic adventure,” said the young man. 
‘Come; my cigar’s gone out, and it never 
was good for much; let’s go in and try 
the cards, and talk about things; perhaps 
you'll think of something more about the 
Bellamys. You said that my grandfather 
had a classmate—” 

Mrs. Burton stopped to put the cup into 
its chamois bag again, and handed it sol- 
emnly to Tom, then she took his arm, and 
dismissing all unpleasant thoughts, they 
sat down to the peaceful game of cribbage 
to while away the time. The grandson 
lent himself gayly to pleasure-making, 
and they were just changing the cards for 
their books, when one of the elder friends 
of the house appeared, one of the two or 
three left who called Mrs. Burton Mar- 
garet, and was greeted affectionately as 
Henry in return. This guest always made 
the dear lady feel young; he himself was 
always to the front of things, and had 


much to say. It was quite forgotten that 
a last charge had been given to Tom, or 
that the past had been wept over. Pres 
ently, the late evening hours always be- 
ing her best, she forgot in eager talk that 
she had any grandson at all, and Tom 
slipped away with his book to his own 
sitting-room and his pipe. He took the 
little cup out of its bag again, and set it 
before him, and began to lay plans for a 
Southern journey 


Il. 


The Virginia country was ful! of gold- 
en autumn sunshine and blue haze. The 
long hours spent on a slow-moving train 
were full of shocks and surprises to a 
young traveller who knew almost every 
civilized country better than his own 
The lonely look of the fields, the trees 
shattered by war, which had not yet had 
time enough to muffle their broken tops 
with green; the negroes, who crowded on 
board the train, lawless, and unequal to 
holding their liberty with steady hands, 
looked poor and less respectable than in the 
old plantation days—it was as if the long 
discipline of their former state had count 
ed for nothing. Tom Burton felt himself 
for the first time to have something of a 
statesman’s thoughts and schemes as he 
moralized along the way. Presently he 
noticed with deep sympathy a lady who 
‘ame down the crowded ear, and took the 
seat just in front of him. She carried 
a magazine under her arm—a copy of 
Blackwood, which was presently proved 
to bear the date of 1851, and to be open at 
an article on the death of Wordsworth. 
She was the first lady he had seen that 
day—there was little money left for jour- 
neying and pleasure among the white 
Virginians; but at two or three stations 
after this a group of young English men 
and women stood with the gay negroes 
on the platform, and came into the train 
with cheerful greetings to their friends. 
It seemed as if England had begun to 
settle Virginia all over again, and their 
clear, lively voices had no foreign sound. 
There were going to be races at some 
court-house town in the neighborhood. 
Burton was a great lover of horses him- 
self, and the new scenes grew more and 
more interesting. In one of the gay 
groups was a different figure from any 
of the fresh-cheeked young wives of the 
English planters—a slender girl, pale 
and spirited, with a look of care beyond 
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her years. She was the queen of her 
little company. It was to her that every 
one looked for approval and sympathy 
as the laugh went to andfro. There was 
something so high-bred and elegant in 
her bearing, something so exquisitely sure 
and stately, that her companions were 
made clumsy and rustic in their looks by 
contrast. The eager talk of the coming 
races, of the untried thoroughbreds, the 
winners and losers of the year before, 
made more distinct this young Virginia 
lady’s own look of high- breeding, and 
emphasized her advantage of race. She 
was the new and finer Norman among 
Saxons. She alone seemed to have that 
possibility of swiftness of mind, of sure- 
ness of training. It was the highest type 
of English civilization refined still further 
by long growth in favoring soil. Tom 
Burton read her unconscious face as if it 
were a romance; he believed that one of 


the great Virginia houses must still exist, 
and that she was its young mistress. The 
house’s fortune was no doubt gone; the 
long-worn and carefully mended black 
silk gown that followed the lines of her 
lovely figure told plainly enough that 
worldly prosperity was a thing of the 
past. But what nature could give of its 
best, and only age and death could take 
away, were hers. He watched her more 
and more; at one moment she glanced up 
suddenly and held his eyes with hers for 
one revealing moment. There was no 
surprise in the look, but a confession of 
pathos, a recognition of sympathy, which 
made even a stranger feel that he had the 
inmost secret of her heart. 


i 
The next day our hero, having hired a 
capital saddle-horse, a little the worse for 
age, was finding his way eastward along 
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the sandy roads. The country was full 
of color; the sassafras and gum trees and 
oaks were all ablaze with red and yellow. 
Now and then he caught a glimpse of a 
sail on one of the wide reaches of the 
river which Jay to the northward; now 
and then he passed a broken gateway or 
He carried a light 
before him across the saddle, and a 


the ruins of a cabin. 
gun 
game-bag hung slack and empty at his 
shoulder except for a single plump par 
tridge in one corner, which had whirred up 
at the right moment out of a vine-covered 
thicket. Something small and heavy in 
his coat pocket seemed to correspond to 
the bird, and once or twice he uncon- 
sciously lifted it in the hollow of his hand. 
The day itself, and a sense of being on the 
road to fulfil his mission, a sense of un- 
ending leisure and satisfaction under that 
lovely hazy sky, seemed to leave no place 
for impatience or thought of other things. 
He rode slowly along, with his eye on the 
road-side coverts, letting the horse take 
his own gait, except when a ragged negro 
boy on an unwilling heavy-footed mule 
slyly approached and struck the dallying 
steed from behind. It was past the mid- 
dle of the October afternoon. 

‘**’Mos’ thar now, Cun'l,” said the boy 
at last,eagerly. ‘*See them busted trees 
pas’ thar, an’ chimblies? You tu’n down 
nax’ turn; ride smart piece yet, an’ you 
come right front of ol’ Mars Bell’my’s 
house. See, he comin’ ‘long de road now. 
Yas, ‘tis Mars Bell’my shore, an’’s gun.” 

Tom had been looking across the neg- 
lected fields with compassion, and wonder- 
ing if such a plantation could ever be 
brought back to its days of prosperity. 
As the boy spoke he saw the tall chimneys 
in the distance, and then, a little way be- 
fore him in the shadow of some trees, a 
stately figure that slowly approached. 
He hurriedly dismounted, leading his 
horse until he met the tall old man, who 


answered his salutation with much dig 
nity. There was something royal and 


remote from ordinary men in his silence 
after the first words of courteous speech. 

‘*Yas, sir; that’s Mars Bell’my, sir,” 
whispered the boy on the mule, reassur- 
ingly, and the moment of hesitation was 
happily ended. 

‘‘T was on my way to call upon you, 
Colonel Bellamy; my name is Burton,” 
said the younger man. 

‘* Will you come with me to the house?” 
said the old gentleman, putting out his 
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hand cordially a second time; and though 
he had frowned slightly at first at the 
unmistakable Northern accent, the light 
came quickly to his eyes. Tom gave his 
horse's bridle to the boy, who promptly 
transferred himself to the better saddle. 
and began to lead the mule instead. 

‘*‘T have been charged with an errand 
of friendship,” said Tom. ‘I believe that 
you and my grandfather were at Harvard 
together.” Tom looked boyish and eager 
and responsive to hospitality at this mo 
ment. He was straight and trim, like a 
Frenchman. Colonel Bellamy was much 
the taller of the two, even with his bent 
shoulders and relaxed figure. 

‘*T see the resemblance to your grand 
father, sir. I bid you welcome to Fair 
ford,” said the Colonel. ‘* Your visit is a 
great kindness.” 

They walked on together, speaking cere 
moniously of the season and of the shoot 
ing and Tom’s journey, until they left 
the woods and overgrown avenue at the 
edge of what had once been a fine lawn, 
with clusters of huge oaks; but these were 
shattered by war and more or less ruined. 
The lopped trunks still showed the marks 
of fire and shot; some had put out a fresh 
two, but most of the ancient 
their own monuments, 
rain-bleached and gaunt. At the other 
of the wide lawn, against young 
woodland and a glimpse of the river, were 
the four great chimneys which had been 
seen from the highroad. There was no 
dwelling in sight at the moment, and 
Tom stole an apprehensive look at the 
grave face of his companion. It appeared 
as if he were being led to the habitation 
of ghosts, as if he were purposely to be 
confronted with the desolation left in the 
track of Northern troops. It was not so 
long since the great war that these things 
could be forgotten. 

The Colonel, however, without noticing 
the ruins in any way, turned toward the 
right as he neared them, and passing a 
high fragment of brick wall topped by a 
marble ball or two—which had been shot 
at for marks—and passing, just beyond, 
some huge clumps of box, they came toa 
square brick building with a rude wooden 
addition at one side, and saw some tum- 
ble-down sheds a short distance beyond, 
with a negro cabin. : 

They came to the open door. 
was formerly the billiard - room. 


bough or 


trees stood for 


side 


“This 


Your 


grandfather would have kept many mem- 
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ies of it,” said the host, simply. ** Will 
you goin, Mr. Burton?” And Tom climbed 
two or three perilous wooden steps and 
entered, to find himself in a most home- 
ike and charming place. There was a 
huge fireplace opposite the door, with a 
thin whiff of blue smoke going up, a few 
id books on the high chimney - piece, 
a pair of fine portraits with damaged 
frames, some old tables and chairs of 
different patterns, with a couch by the 
square window covered with a piece of 
fine tapestry folded together and _ still 
showing its beauty, however ravelled 
and worn. By the opposite window, cur- 
tained only by vines, sat a lady with her 
head hooded in lace, who greeted the 
guest pleasantly, and begged pardon for 
not rising from her chair. Her face wore 
an unmistakable look of pain and sor- 
row. As Tom Burton stood at her side, 
he could find nothing to say in answer to 
her apologies. He was not wont to be 
abashed, and a real court could not affect 
him like this ideal one. The poor sur- 
roundings could only be seen through 
the glamour of their owner's presence—it 
seemed a most elegant interior. 

‘I am sorry to have the inconvenience 
of deafness,” said Madam Bellamy, look- 
ing up with an anxious little smile. ** Will 
you tell me again the name of our guest?” 

‘He is my old classmate Burton's 
grandson, of Boston,” said the Colonel, 
who now stootl close at her side; he 
looked apprehensive as he spoke, and the 
same shadow flitted over his face as 
when Tom had announced himself by the 
oak at the road-side. 

‘I remember Mr. Burton, your grand- 
father, very well,” said Madam Bellamy 
at last, giving Tom her hand for the sec- 
ond time, as her husband had done. ** He 
was your guest here the autumn before 
we were married, my dear; a fine rider, I 
remember, and a charming gentleman. 
He was much entertained by one of our 
hunts. I sawthat you also carried a gun. 
My dear,” and she turned to her husband 
anxiously, ‘““did you bring home any 
birds?” 

Colonel Bellamy’s face lengthened. 
‘*T had scarcely time, or perhaps I had 
not my usual good fortune,” said he. 
“The birds have followed the grain- 
fields away from Virginia, we sometimes 
think.” 

‘*T can offer you a partridge,” said Tom, 
eagerly. ‘‘I shot one asI rode along. I 
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am afraid that I stopped Colonel Bellamy 
just as he was going out.” 

‘*“T thank you very much,” said 
Madam Bellamy. ‘‘ And you will take 
supper with us, certainly. You will give 
us the pleasure of a visit. I regret very 
much my granddaughter’s absence, but 
it permits me to offer you her room, which 
happens to be vacant.” But Tom at- 
tempted to make excuse. 
Madam Bellamy, answering her own 
thoughts rather than his words. ‘* You 
must certainly stay the night with us; 
we shall make you most welcome. It 
will give my husband great pleasure; he 
will have many questions to ask you.” 

Tom went out to search for his attend- 
ant, who presently clattered away on the 
mule at an excellent homeward pace. An 
old negro manservant led away the horse, 
and Colonel Bellamy disappeared also, 
leaving the young guest to entertain him- 
self and his hostess for an hour, that flew 
by like light. A woman who is charm- 
ing in youth is still more charming in age 
to a man of Tom Burton’s imagination, 
and he was touched to find how quickly 
the first sense of receiving an antagonist 
had given way before a desire to show 
their feeling of kindly hospitality toward 
a guest. The links of ancient friendship 
still held strong, and as Tom sat with his 
hostess by the window they had much 
pleasant talk of Northern families known 
to them both, of whom, or of whose chil- 
dren and grandchildren, he could give 
much news. It seemed as if he should 
have known Madam Bellamy all his life. 
It is impossible to say how she illumi- 
nated her poor habitation, with what 
dignity and sweetness she avoided, as 
far as possible, any reference to the war 
or its effects. One could not remem- 
ber that she was poor, or ill, or had suf- 
fered such piteous loss of friends and for- 
Lune. 

Later, when Tom was walking toward 
the river through the woods and over- 
grown fields of the plantation, he came 
upon the ruins of the old cabins of what 
must have been a great family of slaves. 
The crumbling heaps of the chimneys 
stood in long lines on either side of a 
weed-grown lane; not far beyond he 
found the sinking mounds of some breast- 
works on a knoll which commanded the 
river channel. The very trees and grass 
looked harrowed and distressed by war; 
the silence of the sunset was only broken 


** No, no,” said 
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‘HE REACHED EAGERLY FOR THE CUP 


by the cry of a little owl that was begging 
mercy of its fears far down the lonely 
shore 
v 

At supper that night Burton came 
from his room to find Colonel Bellamy 
bringing his wife in his arms to the table, 
while the old bent-backed and gray-head 
ed manservant followed to place her 
chair. The mistress of Fairford was en- 
tirely lame and helpless, but she sat at 
the head of her table like a queen. There 
was a bunel of damask-roses at her plate. 
The Colonel himself was in evening dress, 
antique in cut, and sadly worn,and Tom 
heartily thanked his patron saint that the 
boy had brought his portmanteau in good 
season, There was a glorious light in the 
room from the ire, and the table was 
served with exquisite care, and even more 
luxurious delay, the excellent fish which 
the Colonel himself must have caught in 


his unexplained absence, and Tom’s own 
partridge, whicli was carved as if it had 
been the first wild turkey of the season, 
were followed by a few peaches touched 
with splendid color as they lay on a hand 
ful of leaves in a bent and dented pewte1 
plate. There seemed to be no use for the 
stray glasses, until old Milton produced a 
single small bottle of beer, and uncorked 
and poured it foe his master and his mas 
ter’s guest with a grand air. The Colonel 
lifted his eyebrows. slightly, but accepted 
its appearance at the proper moment. 
They sat long at table. It was impos 
sible to let one’s thought dwell upon any 
of the meagre furnishings of the feast 
The host and hostess talked of the days 
when they went often to *rance 4nd Eng 
land, and of Tom’s grandfather when he 
was young. At last Madam Bellamy 
left the table, and Tom stood waiting 
while she was carried to her own room. 








A WAR 


He had kissed her hand like a courtier as 
he said good-night. On the Colonel's re- 
turn the old butier ostentatiously placed 
the solitary bottle between them and went 
away. The Colonel offered some excellent 
tobacco, and Tom begged leave to fetch 
his pipe. When he returned he brought 
with it the chamois-skin bag that held the 
silver cup, and laid it before him on the 
table. It was like the dread of going into 
battle, but the moment had arrived. He 
laid his hand on the cup for a moment as 
if to hide it, then he waited until his pipe 
was fairly going. 

‘*This is something which I have come 
to restore to you, sir,” said Tom, present- 
y, taking the piece of silver from its 
vrappings. ‘‘I believe that it is your 
vroperty.”” 

The old Colonel’s face wore a strange, 
armed look; his thin cheeks grew crim- 
son. He reached eagerly for the cup, and 
held it before hiseyes. At last he bent his 
iead and kissed it. Tom Burton saw that 
iis tears began to fall, that he half rose, 
turning toward the door of the next room, 
where his wife was; then he sank back 
iain, and looked at his guest appeal- 
ingly. 

‘IT ask no questions,” he faltered; ‘* it 
was the fortune of war. This cup was 
my grandfather's, my father’s, and mine; 
all my own children-drank from it in 
turn; they are all gone before me. We 
always called it our lucky cup. I fear 
that it has come back too late—’’ The 
old man’s voice broke, but he still held 
the shining piece of silver before him, 
ind turned it about in the candle-light. 


‘ Je vous en pre 
Bel-ami,” 


he whispered under his breath, and put 
the cup before him on the scarred ma- 
hogany. 

VI. 

‘‘Shall we move our chairs before the 
fire, Mr. Burton? My dear wife is but 
frail,” said the old man, after a long si- 
lence, and with touching pathos. ‘‘She 
sees me compa... ned for the evening, 
ind is glad to seek her room early; if 
you were not here she would insist upon 
our game of cards. I do not allow my- 
self to dwell upon the past, and I have 
no wish for gay company ;” he added, in 
a lower voice, ‘‘ My daily dread in life is 
to be separated from her.” 

As the evening wore on, the autumn 
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air grew chilly, and again and again the 
host replenished his draughty fireplace, 
and pushed the box of delicious tobacco 
toward his guest, and Burton in his turn 
ventured to remember a flask in his port- 
manteau, and begged the Colonel to taste 
it, since it had been filled from an old cask 
in his grandfather's cellar. The old but 
ler’s eyes shone with satisfaction when he 
was unexpectedly called upon to brew a 
little punch after the old Fairford fash- 
ion, and the later talk ranged along the 
youthful escapades of Thomas Burton 
the elder to the beauties and the style of 
Addison, from the latest improvement in 
shot-guns to the statesmanship of Thomas 
Jefferson, while the Colonel spoke toler- 
antly, in passing, of some slight misap 
prehensions of Virginia life made by a 
delightful young writer, too early lost 
Mr. Thackeray. 

Tom Burton had never enjoyed an 
evening more; the romance, the pathos 
of it, as he found himself more and more 
taking his grandfather's place in the mind 
of this hereditary friend, waked all his 
sympathy. The charming talk that nev- 
er dwelt too long or was hurried too fast, 
the exquisite faded beauty of Madam 
Bellamy, the noble dignity and manliness 
of the old planter and soldier, the perfect 
absence of reproach for others or whining 
pity for themselves, made the knowledge 
of their regret and loss doubly poignant. 
Their four sons had all laid down their 
lives in what they believed from their 
hearts to be their country’s service; their 
daughters had died early, one from sor- 
row at her husband's death, and one from 
exposure in a forced flight across coun- 
try; their ancestral home lay in ruins; 
their beloved cause had been put to shame 
and defeat—yet they could bow their 
heads to every blast of misfortune, and 
could make a man welcome at their table 
whose every instinct and tradition of loy- 
alty made him their enemy. The owls 
might shriek from the chimn cys of Fair- 
ford, and the timid wild hares course up 
and down the weed-grown avenues on 
an autumn night like this, but a weleome 
from the Bellamys was a welcome still. 
It seemed to the young imaginative guest 
that the old motto of the house was never 
so full of significance as when he fancied 
it exchanged between the Colonel and 
himself, Southerner and Northerner, elder 
and younger man, conquered and con- 
queror in an unhappy war. The two old 
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portraits, with their warped frames and 
bullet holes, faded and gleamed again in 
the firelight; the portrait of an elderly 
man was like the Colonel himself, but 
the woman, who was younger, and who 
seemed to meet Tom’s eye gayly enough, 
bore a resemblance which he could only 
half recall. It was very late when the 
two men said good-night. They were each 
conscious of the great delight of having 
found afriend. The candles had flickered 
out long before, but the fire still burned, 
and struck a ray of light from the cup on 
the table. 
Vil 

The next morning Burton waked early 
in his tiny sleeping-room. The fragrance 
of ripe grapes and the autumn air blew 
in at the window, and he hastened to 
dress, especially as he could hear the foot- 
step and imperious voice of Colonel Bel- 
lamy, who seemed to begin his new day 
with zest and courage in the outer room. 
Milton, the old gray-headed negro, was 
there too, and was alternately upbraided 
and spoken with most intimately and with 
friendly approval. It sounded for a time 
as if some great excitement and project 
were on foot; but Milton presently ap- 
peared eager for morning offices, and 
when Tom went out to join the Colonei 
he was no longer there. There were no 
signs of breakfast. The birds were sing- 
ing in the trees outside, and the sun shone 
in through the wide-opened door. It was 
a poor place in the morning light. As he 
crossed the room he saw an old-fashioned 
gift-book lying on the couch, as if some 
one had just laid it there face downward. 
He carried it with him to the door: a dull 
collection enough, from forgotten writers 
of forgotten prose and verse, but the Col- 
onel had left it open at some lines which, 
with all their faults, could not be read 
without sympathy. He was always think- 
ing of his wife; he had marked the four 
verses because they spoke of her. 

Tom put the old book down just as 
Colonel Bellamy passed outside, and hast- 
ened to join him. They met with plea- 
sure, and stood together talking. The 
elder man presently quoted a line or two 
of poetry about the beauty of the autumn 
morning, and his companion stood listen- 
ing with respectful attention, but he ob- 
served by contrast the hard, warriorlike 
lines of the Colonel's face. He could 
well believe that, until sorrow had soft- 
ened him, a fiery impatient temper had 


ruled this Southern heart. There was: 
sudden chatter and noise of voices, an: 
they both turned to see a group of n« 
groes, small and great, coming across tli 
lawn with bags and baskets, and after 
few muttered words the old master set 
forth hurriedly to meet them, Tom fo 
lowing. 

‘Be still, all of you!” said the Colonel 
sternly. ‘* Your mistress is still asleep 
Go round to Milton, and he will attend t 
you. I'll come presently.” 

They were almost all old people, many 
of them were already infirm, and it was 
hard to still their requests and com 
plaints. One of the smaller childre: 
clasped Colonel Bellamy about the knees 
There was something patriarchal in the 
scene, and one could not help being sure 
that some reason for the present poverty 
of Fairford was the necessity for protect 
ing these poor souls. The merry, well 
fed éolored people, who were indulging 
their late-won liberty of travel on the 
trains, had evidently shirked any respon 
sibilities for such stray remnants of hu 
manity. Slavery was its own provide 
for old age. There had once been no n« 
cessity for the slaves themselves to mak: 
provision for winter, as even a squirre 
must. They were worse than childre: 
now, and far more appealing in their help 
lessness. 

The group slowly departed, and Col 
onel Bellamy led the way in the opposit 
direction, toward the ruins of the great 
house. They crossed the old garden 
where some ancient espaliers still clung 
to the broken brick-work of the walls 
and a little fruit still clung to the knot 
ted branches, while great hedges of box 
ragged and uneared-for, traced the old 
order of the walks. The heavy dew and 
warm morning sun brought out that an 
tique fragrance—the faint pungent odor 
which wakes the utmost memories of tli: 
past. Tom Burton thought with a sud 
den thrill that the girl with the swee'! 
eyes yesterday had worn a bit of box i: 
her dress. Here and there, under the 
straying boughs of the shrubbery, ther 
bloomed a late poppy from some scattered 
seed of which such old soil might well 
be full. It was a barren, neglected gar- 
den enough, but still full of charm and 
delight, being a garden. There was a 
fine fragrance of grapes through the un 
dergrowth, but the whole place was com 
pletely ruined; a little snake slid from 
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the broken base of a sun-dial; the tall 
chimneys of the house were already be- 
ginning to crumble, and birds and squir- 
rels lived in their crevices and flitted 
about their lofty tops. At some distance 
an old negro was singing—it must have 
been Milton himself, still unbesought by 
his dependents—and the song was full of 
strange monotonous wails and plaintive 
cadences, like a lament for war itself, and 
all the misery that follows in its train. 

Colonel Bellamy had not spoken for 
some moments, but when they reached 
the terrace which had been before the 
house there were two flights of stone steps 
that led to empty air, and these were still 
adorned by some graceful railings and 
balusters, bent and rusty and broken. 

‘* You will observe this iron-work, sir,” 
said the Colonel, stopping to regard with 
pride almost the only relic of the former 
beauty and state of Fairford. ‘My 
grandfather had the pattern carefully 
planned in Charleston, where such work 
was formerly well done by Frenchmen.” 
He stopped to point out certain charming 
features of the design with his walking- 
stick, and then went on without a glance 
at the decaying chimneys or the weed- 
grown cellars and heaps of stones beneath. 

The lovely October morning was more 
than half gone when Milton brought the 
horse round to the door and the moment 
came to say farewell. The Colonel had 
shown sincere eagerness that the visit 
should be prolonged for at least another 
day, but a reason for hurry which the 
young man hardly confessed to himself 
was urging him back along the way he 
had come. He was ready to forget his 
plans for shooting and wandering east- 
ward on the river shore. He had paid a 
parting visit to Madam Bellamy in her 
own room, where she lay on a couch in 
the sunshine, and had seen the silver 
cup—a lucky cup he devoutly hoped it 
might indeed be—on a light stand by her 
side. It held a few small flowers, as if it 
had so been brought in to her in the early 
morning. Her eyes were dim with weep- 
ing. She had not thought of its age and 
history, neither did the sight of such pa- 
thetic loot wake bitter feelings against her 
foes. It was only the cup that her little 
children had used, one after another, in 
their babyhood; the last and dearest had 
kept it longest, and even he was dead— 
fallen in battle, like the rest. 

She wore a hood and wrapping of black 


lace, which brought out the delicacy of 
her features like some quaint setting. Her 
hand trembled as she bade her young 
guest farewell. As he looked back from 
the doorway she was like some exiled 
queen in a peasant’s lodging, such dignity 
and sweet patience were in herlook. ‘I 
think you bring good fortune,” she said. 
‘* Nothing can make me so happy as to 
have my husband find a little pleasure.” 

As the young man crossed the outer 
room the familiar eyes of the old portrait 
caught his own with wistful insistency. 
He suddenly suspected the double reason: 
he had been dreaming of other eyes, and 
knew that his fellow-traveller had kept 
him company. ‘‘Madam Bellamy,” he 
said, turning back, and blushing as he 
bent to speak to her in a lower voice, 
‘the portrait; is it like any one? is it 
like your granddaughter? Could I have 
seen her on my way here?” 

Madam Bellamy looked up at his ea- 
ger face with a light of unwonted plea- 
sure in her eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” said she, ‘‘ my 
granddaughter would have been on her 
way to Whitfields. She has always been 
thought extremely like the picture: it is 
her great-grandmother. Good-by; pray 
let us see you at Fairford again ;” and they 
said farewell once more, while Tom Bur- 
ton said something, half to himself, about 
the Christmas hunt, and a most lovely 
hope was in his heart. 

‘You have been most welcome,” said 
the Colonel at parting. ‘‘I beg that you 
will be so kind as to repeat this visit. I 
shall hope that we may have some shoot- 
ing together.” 

‘*T shall hope so too,” answered Tom 
Burton, warmly. Then, acting from sud- 
den impulse, he quickly unslung his gun, 
and begged his old friend to keep it—to 
use it, at any rate, until he came again. 

The old Virginian did not reply for a 
moment. ‘‘ Your grandfather would have 
done this, sir. I loved him, and I take it 
from you both. My own gun is too poor 
a thing to offer in return.” His voice 
shook; it was the only approach to a la- 
ment, to a complaint, that he had made. 

Tom Burton rode slowly away, and 
presently the fireless chimneys of Fair- 
ford were lost to sight behind the clus- 
tering trees. The noonday light was shin- 
ing on the distant river; the road was 
untravelled and untenanted for miles to- 
gether, except by the Northern rider and 
his Southern steed. 
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AN ADVENTURE OF A LADY OF QUALITY. 
BY MARY JAMESON JUDAH. 


MINHE regular Saturday afternoon meet- 

ing of the Woman's Club was over. 
It had been a delightful occasion ; the 
club members standing about the room 
in little groups said to each other that it 
had been a ‘‘ beautiful” meeting. They 
were prosperous-looking women. Some 
of them were pretty, some far from it, 
but they all had the look of belonging to 
that class which subordinates the phys- 
ical, and gives the intellectual part of 
their natures at least a fair chance. 

Many of them lingered to speak to the 
president of the club. She had read the 
paper of the day. Her theme had been 

‘The Divinity of Man.”’ Everybody was 
charmed. 

‘*T don’t want to be an angel!” said 
one lady. ‘‘ Now that I’ve heard you, I'd 
rather be a human being!” 

‘*T seemed to recognize it as my own 
subconscious thinking,” said another. 
‘** Humanity shares in the holiness of the 
universe !'”’ 

**Oh!” cried a third, ‘I did like it 
when you said that we are all of the same 
essence—‘ Call no man common or un- 
clean; he is in God, as we are in God!” 

Mrs. Owen stood smiling and flushed 
in the middle of the eager group. Her 
breath was still coming fast from the 
emotion of her subject. She gave both 
hands to those near her. ‘* Thank you, 
dear.” ‘* Oh, how kind you are!” ‘ Yes,” 
to another, ‘‘ when one gets possession of 
the thought it clears away everything. 
All that is wrong rights itself.” ° 

Some young girls stood at the edge of 
the circle, waiting a chance to approach 
her. ‘‘ Isn't Mrs. Owen lovely ?? said one. 
‘She herself makes everything she says 
seem so exquisite!” 

‘I’m not sure we have a right to feel 
that,” answered her friend. ‘ The truth 
ought to go by its own strength, without 
any charming woman to fire it off. For 
myself, I try to listen to everything I 
hear as if it were uttered by a young man 
with big feet, no chin, and a prominent 
Adam’s-apple!” 

‘** Well, that doesn’t make Mrs. Owen 
any less lovely, does it?” asked the first. 

‘*Oh no!—and she believes all she 
says!” 

The club members passed out. Mrs. 
Owen remained to speak to the custodian 


of the rooms. As she waited she was con- 
scious of a sort of exaltation. She rey- 
elled in the thought of her own happi- 
ness. Everything pleased her. From 
the first she had had great faith in the 
woman’s club idea. Her society had 
prospered beyond all expectation. She 
looked about her; the beautiful building 
in which she was had been built by the 
members of the club, and consecrated to 
the uses of women and children. In the 
rooms nearest was an art school for 
working-girls; upstairs a Delsarte teach- 
er was instructing fifty children. 

Every day brought to her fresh signs 
of the intellectual activity of the town. 
And, she thought, spiritually everything 
was better than it had been—there was 
surely less gossip, less malicious criticism ! 
It seemed to her that she might count the 
time near when men would be true and 
wise, and women free and strong. 

She went smiling down the stairway, 
a crowd of children from the upper floor 
trooping behind her. From the club she 
was to go for her husband and take him 
with her to a reception; it was because of 
this reception that she was dressed more 
showily than she would otherwise have 
been. The four-o’clock whistle of a fac- 
tory around the corner had just sounded. 
At the foot of the steps she looked ahead 
of her quickly, and then turned to the 
children above her. ‘‘Go back!” she 
cried; ‘‘go back instantly!” 

As she reached the street she had come 
between two men. One had run past 
her, bareheaded and in his shirt sleeves. 
There was fury in his face, and shame 
too. He stopped suddenly, his hand at 
his hip, and turned on the man who pur- 
sued him. ‘‘ Don’t you touch me!” he 
shouted ; **‘ ve got a gun!” 

As he spoke his pursuer closed with 
him; they went to earth together in fierce 
writhings. Mrs. Owen threw out her 
hands and looked about for help. The 
people who a moment before crowded the 
street had moved back into a ring. She 
was in the middle of it, the two strug- 
gling men at her feet. She said to those 
nearest her: ‘‘ Can’t you stop it? This is 
awful!” The spectators grinned sheep- 
ishly. One nudged his neighbor with his 
elbow, and said, in a low voice, but with 
a distinct imitation of her tone, ‘‘ Can't 
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you stop this, Jim?” Mrs. Owen tried to 
look away, but shecould not. Either the 
horror of the thing had deadened her 
senses so she could not feel it, or it was 
not horrible. At any rate, she looked; 
more than that, she knew that she want- 
ed to look. She scrutinized the two men: 
they were shabby, undersized, ill fed. 
She heard the blows, and even wondered: 
‘*T did not know that flesh striking flesh 
would make a sound like that!” She 
saw, too, another thing that surprised her 
—a blow did not bring blood at once; 
first the flesh was white, then the blood 
oozed to the surface. 

They rolled and tossed from edge to 
edge of the sidewalk. One bit the other’s 
ear, and chewed at it furiously. The 
other heaved and tossed in fierce effort to 
get at his opponent's throat. As they 
fought they uttered sharp little cries. It 
seemed that the pursuer was getting the 
best of it; the other man for a moment 
made no resistance. Immediately the 
reason was evident: he was trying to get 
his pistol out of his pocket. Another 
half- turn and he would have it. ‘‘ Let 
me up!” he shouted, as the other ground 
his elbow into his chest. ‘* I don’t want 
to kill you!” The other gave no heed; 
his face was full of inhuman fury. It 
seemed as if nothing could reach him. 
The under man got his hand on his pis- 
tol—in a breath there would be murder! 

Mrs. Owen sprang at the two. She 
clutched the upper man by the arms. 
‘*Get up this minute!” she said. ‘‘ Drop 
him!” 

He looked around stupidly. A lady, 
pale and beautiful, held him by the shoul- 
ders. A slow surprise came over his dis- 
torted features. His hands fell. He let 
her drag him to his feet. She held him 
tightly by the wrists as they stood. 

The other one sat up and looked blank- 
ly at the bloody pavement. ‘‘Go!” she 
cried. He staggered to an upright posi- 
tion, his pistol in his hand. As he turned, 
the man she held began to cry. He 
looked hideous—like an ugly baby. 
‘* Lady,” he said, ‘‘I never give her a 
hard word since we was married!” 

The pursued man had reeled a few feet 
down the street; he turned, and without 
a word of warning shot full into the 
crowd once—and again. 

By some chance no one was hit, but on 
the instant the silent street broke into 
motion. Men shouted and pushed for- 


ward and back, and, as if they had sprung 
from the earth, two policemen appeared, 
swinging their clubs as they ran. One 
seized the man with the pistol, who looked 
at him with a silly, bewildered smile on 
his bloody face. The other bore down 
on the whimpering wretch that Mrs. Owen 
still held. He laid hold of him with that 
ferocity that makes manifest the majesty 
of the law. Then he turned. 

‘* Lady in the scrap?” he asked, indica- 
ting Mrs. Owen with a fat thumb. 

The crowd surged down the street, leav- 
ing Mrs.Owen almost alone. Some street 
boys, torn with vain regrets, rushed by her 
in hot chase. The janitress of the build- 
ing hurried down the stair. 

‘“Won’t you come up and wait for 
your carriage ?” she asked. 

‘* No,” said Mrs.Owen; ‘‘ I'll wait here.”’ 
But it seemed to her that she must move. 
‘** Tell the coachman to come to Mr.Owen’s 
office for me.”’ 

As she started she had a mechanical 
sort of perception that her. beautiful gar- 
ments were not suited to the street. Then 
she knew that she was saying to herself, 
‘That is what I might think; really I 
don’t care in the least about it—or about 
anything!’ She loathed herself; she had 
a sickening consciousness that she was 
part of it all, and that those brutes were 
part of her. 

Suddenly she thought, ‘‘ Oh,how sleepy 
Iam!” Then, with the woman’s club 
habit of analysis, ‘‘ How strange that I 
should be sleepy!” She was in front of a 
wholesale hardware shop. She leaned for 
a moment on a convenient keg of nails, 
to the admiration of a banana-peddler. 

A little later she walked into her hus- 
band’s office, past a boy who was screwing 
down a copying-press and a young man 
who talked a denunciatory letter into a 
phonograph. She opened a door marked 
Mr. Owen. Her husband sat at a desk 
writing; he smiled, but did not raise his 
eyes above the border of her skirt. 

“That you, Amy? Sit down; I'll be 
through in a minute.” 

She put her hand against the casing of 
the door. It seemed to her that she could 
go no farther. At the end of the line her 
husband looked up. ‘‘ What is it, Amy?” 
he cried, hastening toward her. ‘* What 
makes you so pale ?”’ 

She smiled at him mistily. ‘I guess, 
Richard,” said she—‘‘ I guess you'd be pale 
too if you’d just been in a scrap!” 
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THE PRINCESS ALINE. 


BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Part ¥. 


R. H. the Princess Aline of Hohen- 

wald came into the life of Morton 
Carlton—or ‘‘ Morney”’ Carlton, as men 
called him—of New York city, when that 
young gentleman’s affairs and affections 
were best suited to receive her. Had she 
made her appearance three years sooner 
or three years later, it is quite probable 
that she would have passed on out of his 
life with no more recognition from him 
than would have been expressed in a look 
of admiring curiosity. 

But coming when she did, when his 
time and heart were both unoccupied, she 
had an influence upon young Mr. Carlton 
which led him into doing several wise and 
many foolish things, and which remained 
with him always. Carlton had reached 
a point in his life, and very early in his 
life, when he could afford to sit at ease 
and look back with modest satisfaction to 
what he had forced himself to do, and for- 
ward with pleasurable anticipations to 
whatsoever he might choose to do in the 
future. The world had appreciated what 
he had done, and had put much to his 
credit, and he was prepared to draw upon 
this grandly. 

At the age of twenty he had found him- 
self hisown master, with excellent family 
connections, but with no family, his only 
relative being a bachelor uncle, who 
looked at life from the point of view of 
the Union Club’s windows, and who ob- 
jected to his nephew’s leaving Harvard 
to take up the study of art in Paris. In 
that city (where at Julian’s he was nick- 
named the Junior Carlton, for the obvious 
reason that he was the older of the two 
Carltons in the class and because he was 
well dressed) he had shown himself a 
harder worker than others who were less 
careful of their appearance and of their 
manners. His work, of which he did not 
talk, and his ambitions, of which he also 
did not talk, bore fruit early, and at twen- 
ty-six he had become a portrait-painter 
of international reputation. Then the 
French government purchased one“of his 
paintings at an absurdly small figure, 
and placed it in the Luxembourg, from 
whence it would in time depart to be bur- 
ied in the hall of some provincial city, and 
American millionaires, and English Lord 
Mayors, members of Parliament, and 


members of the Institute, masters of 
hounds in pink coats, and ambassadors 
in gold lace, and beautiful women of all 
nationalities and conditions, sat before his 
easel. And so when he returned to New 
York he was welcomed with an enthusi- 
asm which showed that his countrymen 
had feared that the artistic atmosphere 
of the Old World had stolen him from 
them forever. He was particularly silent, 
even at this date, about his work, and lis- 
tened to what others had to say of it with 
much awe, not unmixed with some amuse- 
ment that it should be he who was capa- 
ble of producing anything worthy of such 
praise. We have been told what the 
mother duck felt when her ugly duckling 
turned into a swan, but we have never 
considered how much the ugly duckling 
must have marvelled also. 

‘*Carlton is probably the only living 
artist,” a brother artist had said of him, 
‘‘who fails to appreciate how great his 
work is.” And on this being repeated to 
Carlton by a good-natured friend, he had 
replied, cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, I'm sorry, but 
it is certainly better to be the only one 
who doesn’t appreciate it than to be the 
only one who does.” 

He had never understood why such a 
responsibility had been intrusted to him. 
It was, as he expressed it, not at all in his 
line, and young girls who sought to sit at 
the feet of the master found him making 
love to them in the most charming man- 
ner in the world, as though he were not 
entitled to all the rapturous admiration 
of their very young hearts, but had to sue 
for it like any ordinary mortal. Carlton 
always felt as though some day some one 
would surely come along and say: ‘‘ Look 
here, young man; this talent doesn’t be- 
long to you; it’s mine. What do you 
mean by pretending that such an idle 
good-natured youth as yourself is entitled 
to such a gift of genius?” He felt that 
he was keeping it in trust, as it were, that 
it had been changed at birth, and that the 
proper guardian would eventually relieve 
him of his treasure. 

Personally Carlton was of the opinion 
that he should have been born in the 
active days of knights-errant—to have 
had nothing more serious to do than to 
ride abroad with a blue ribbon fast- 
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ened to the point of his lance, and with 
the spirit to unhorse any one who ob- 
jected to its color, or to the claims of 
superiority of the noble lady who had 
tied it there. There was not, in his opin- 
ion, at the present day any sufficiently 
pronounced method of declaring admira- 
tion for the many lovely women this world 
contained. A proposal of marriage he con- 
sidered to be a mean and clumsy substitute 
for the older way, and was uncompliment- 
ary to the many other women left un- 
asked, and marriage itself required much 
more constancy than he could give. He 
had a most romantic and old-fashioned 
ideal of women as a class, and from the 
age of fourteen had been a devotee of 
hundreds of them as individuals; and 
though in that time his ideal had received 
several severe shocks, he still believed that 
the ‘‘not impossible she” existed some- 
where, and his conscientious efforts to find 
out whether every woman he met might 
not be that one had led him not unnat- 
urally into many difficulties. 

‘The trouble with me is,” he said, 
‘*that I care too much to make Platonic 
friendship possible, and don’t care enough 
to marry any particular woman—that is, 
of course, supposing that any particular 
one would be so little particular as to be 
willing to marry me. How embarrassing 
it would be, now,” he argued, *‘if when you 
were turning away from the chancel after 
the ceremony you should look at one of 
the bridemaids and see the woman whom 
you really should have married! How 
distressing that would be! You couldn't 
very well stop and say: ‘I am very sorry, 
my dear, but it seems I have made a mis- 
take. That young woman on the right 
has a most interesting and beautiful face. 
[ am very much afraid that she is the 
one.’ It would be too late then; while 
now, in my free state, 1 can continue my 
search without any sense of responsibil- 
itv.” 

“Why,” he would exclaim, ‘‘I have 
walked miles to get a glimpse of a beau- 
tiful woman in a suburban window, and 
time and time again when I have seen a 
face in a passing brougham I have pur- 
sued it in a hansom, and learned where 
the owner of the face lived, and spent 
weeks in finding some one to present me, 
only to discover that she was self-con- 
scious or uninteresting or engaged. Still, 
[ had assured myself that she was not the 
one. Iam very conscientious, and I con- 


sider that it is my duty to go so far with 
every woman I meetas to be able to learn 
whether she is or is not the one, and the 
sad result is that I am like a man who 
follows the hounds but is never in at the 
death.” 

‘* Well,” some married woman would 
say, grimly, ‘‘I hope you will get your 
deserts some day; and you will, too. Some 
day some girl will make you sutfer for 
this.” 

**Oh, that’s all right,” Carlton would 
answer, meekly; ‘‘iots of women have 
made me suffer, if that’s what you think 
I need.” 

‘* Some day,” the married woman would 
prophesy, ‘‘ you will care for a woman so 
much that you will have no eyes for any 
one else. That’s the way it is when one 
is married,” 

‘* Well, when that’s the way it is with 
me,” Carlton would reply, ‘‘I certainly 
hope to get married; but until it is, I think 
it is safer for all concerned that I should 
not.” 

Then Carlton would go to the club and 
complain bitterly to one of his friends. 
‘*How unfair married women are!” he 
would say. ‘‘ The idea of thinking a man 
could have no eyes but for one woman! 
Suppose I had never heard a note of mu- 
sic until I was twenty-five years of age, 
and was then given my hearing. Do you 
suppose my pleasure in music would make 
me lose my pleasure in everything else? 
Suppose I met and married a girl at 
twenty-five. Is that going to make me 
forget all the women I knew before I met 
her? I think not. As a matter of fact, 
I really deserve a great deal of credit 
for remaining single, for I am naturally 
very affectionate; but when I see what 
poor husbands my friends make, I prefer 
to stay as I am until I am sure that I 
will make a better one. It is only fair 
to the woman.” 

Carlton was sitting in the club alone. 
He had that sense of superiority over his 
fellows and of irresponsibility to the world 
about him that comes to a man when he 
knows that his trunks are being packed 
and that his state-room is engaged. He 
was leaving New York long before most 
of his friends could get away. He did 
not. know just where he was going, and 
preferred not to know. He wished to 


have a complete holiday, and to see 
Europe as an idle tourist, and not as an 
artist with an eye to his own improve- 
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ment. He had plenty of time and money; 
he was sure to run across friends in the 
big cities, and acquaintances he could 
make or not, as lie pleased,en route. He 
was not sorry to go. His going would 
serve to put an end to what gossip there 
might be of his engagement to numerous 
young women whose admiration for him 
as an artist, he was beginning to fear, had 
taken on a more personal tinge. “I 
wish,” he said, gloomily, ‘‘I didn’t like 
people so well. It seems to cause them 
and me such a lot of trouble.” 

He sighed, and stretched out his hand 
for a copy of one of the English illus- 
trated papers. It had a fresher interest 
to him because the next number of it that 
he would see would be in the city in 
which it was printed. The paper in his 
hands was the St. James Budget, and it 
contained much fashionable intelligence 
concerning the preparations for a royal 
wedding which was soon to take place 
between members of two of the reigning 
families of Europe. There was on one 
page a half-tone reproduction of a photo- 
graph, which showed a group of young 
people belonging to several of these reign- 
ing families, with their names and titles 
printed above and below the picture. 
They were princesses, archdukes, or grand- 
dukes, and they were dressed like young 
English men and women, and with no 
sign about them of their possible military 
or social rank. 

One of the young princesses in the 
photograph was looking out of it and 
smiling in a tolerant, amused way, as 
though she had thought of something 
which she could not wait to enjoy until 
after the picture was taken. She was 
not posing consciously, as were some of 
the others, but was sitting in a natural 
attitude, with one arm over the back of 
her chair, and with her hands clasped 
before her. Her face was full of a fine 
intelligence and humor, and though one 
of the other princesses in the group was 
far more beautiful, this particular one had 
a much more high-bred air, and there was 
something of achallenge in her smile that 
made any one who looked at the picture 
smile also. Carlton studied the face for 
some time, and mentally approved of its 
beauty; the others seemed in comparison 
wooden and unindividual, but this one 
looked like a person he might have known, 
and whom he would certainly have liked. 
He turned the page, and surveyed the 
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features of the Oxford crew with lesser 
interest, and then turned the page again 
and gazed critically and severely at the 
face of the princess with the high-bred 
smile. He had hoped that he would find 
it less interesting at a second glance, but 
it did not prove to be so. 

‘**The Princess Aline of Hohenwald,’” 
he read. ‘‘She’s probably engaged to one 
of those Johnnies beside her, and the 
Grand-Duke of Hohenwald behind her 
must be her brother.”” He put the paper 
down and went in to luncheon, and di- 
verted himself by mixing a salad dressing ; 
but after a few moments he stopped in the 
midst of this employment, and told the 
waiter, with some unnecessary sharpness, 
to bring him the last copy of the St. 
James Budget. 

‘*Confound it!” he added to himself. 

He opened the paper with a touch of 
impatience and gazed long and earnestly 
at the face of the Princess Aline, who con- 
tinued to return his look with the same 
smile of amused tolerance. Carlton not- 
ed every detail of her tailor-made gown, 
of her high mannish collar, of her tie, 
and even the rings on her hand. There 
was nothing about her of which he could 
fairly disapprove. He wondered why it 
was that she could not have been born an 
approachable New York girl, instead of a 
princess ofa little German duchy, hedged 
in throughout her single life, and to be 
traded off eventually in marriage with as 
much consideration as though she were a 
princess of a real kingdom. 

‘**She looks jolly too,” he mused, in an 
injured tone; ‘‘and so very clever; and 
of course she has a beautiful complexion. 
All those German girls have. Your 
Royal Highness is more than pretty,” 
he said, bowing his head gravely. ‘‘ You 
look as a princess should look. Iam sure 
it was one of your ancestors who dis- 
covered the dried pea under a dozen mat- 
tresses.” He closed tle paper, and sat 
for a moment with a perplexed smile of 
consideration. ‘‘ Waiter,” he exclaimed, 
suddenly, ‘‘send a messenger-boy to 
Brentano's for a copy of the St. James 
Budget, and bring me the Almanach de 
Gotha from the library. It is a little fat 
red book on the table near the window.” 
Then Carlton opened the paper again and 
propped it up against a carafe, and con- 
tinued his critical survey of the Princess 
Aline. He seized the Almanach when it 
came with some eagerness. 
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‘Hohenwald (Maison de Grasse),” he 
read, and in small type below it: 

“1. Ligne cadette (régnante) grand-ducale: 
Hohenwald et de Grasse. 

“ Guillaume-Albert-Frederick-Charles-Louis, 
Grand-Due de Hohenwald et de Grasse, ete., 
ete., ete.” 

“That's the brother, right enough,” 
muttered Carlton. 

And under the heading ** Sceurs”’ he 
read: 

“4. Psse Aline.—Victoria- Beatrix-Louise- 
Helene, Alt. Gr.-Duc. Née & Grasse, Juin, 
1872.” 

‘Twenty-two years old,” exclaimed 
Carlton. ‘*‘ What a perfect age! I could 
not have invented a better one.” He 
looked from the book to the face before 
him. ‘*‘Now, my dear young lady,” he 
said, ‘‘I know allabout you. You live at 
Grasse, and you are connected, to judge 
by your names, with all the English roy- 
alties; and very pretty names they are, 
too— Aline, Helene, Victoria, Beatrix. 
You must be much more English than 
you are German; and I suppose you live 
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YOUNG LADY.’ 


in a little old castle, and your brother has 
a standing army of twelve men, and some 
day you are to marry a Russian Grand- 
Duke, or whoever your brother’s Prime 
Minister—if he has a Prime Minister—de- 
cides is best for the polities of your little 
toy kingdom. Ah! to think,” exclaimed 
Carlton, softly, ‘‘ that such a lovely and 
glorious creature as tliat should be sacri- 
ficed for so insignificant a thing as the 
peace of Europe, when she might make 
some young man happy!” 

He carried a copy of the paper to his 
room, and cut the picture of the group 
out of the page and pasted it carefully 
on a stiff piece of card-board. Then he 
placed it on his dressing-table, in front of 
a photograph of a young woman in a 
large silver frame—which was a sign, had 
the young woman but known it, that her 
reign for the time being was over. 

Nolan, the young Irishman who “did 
for’ Carlton, knew better than to move 
it when he found it there. He had learned 
to study his master since he had joined 
him in London, and understood that one 
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photograph in the silver frame was en- 
titled to more consideration than three 
others on the writing-desk or half a dozen 
on the mantel-piece. Nolan had seen 
them come and go; he had watched them 
rise and fall; he had carried notes to 
them, and books and flowers; and had 
helped depose them from the silver frame 
and move them on by degrees down the 
line, until they went ingloriously into the 
big brass bow] on the side table. Nolan 
approved highly of this last choice. He 
did not know which one of the three in 
the group it might be, but they were all 
pretty, and their social standing was cer- 
tainly distinguished. 

Guido, the Italian model who ruled 
over the studio, and Nolan were busily 
packing when Carlton entered. He al- 
ways said that Guido represented him in 
his professional and Nolan in his social 
capacity. Guido cleaned the brushes 
and purchased the artists’ materials; No- 
lan cleaned his riding-boots and bought 
his theatre and railroad tickets. 

‘* Guido,” said Carlton, *‘ there are two 
sketches I made in Germany last year, 
one of the Prime Minister, and one of 
Ludwig the actor; get them out for me, 
will you, and pack them for shipping. 
Nolan,” he went on, “here is a tele- 
gram to send.” 

Nolan would not have read a letter, 
but he looked upon telegrams as public 
documents, the reading of them as part of 
his perquisites. This one was addressed 
to Oscar Von Holtz, First Secretary, Ger- 
man Embassy, Washington, D.C., and the 
message read: 


“ Please telegraph me full title and address 
Princess Aline of Hohenwald. Where would 
a letter reach her ? Morton CARLTON.” 


The next morning Nolan carried to the 
express office a box containing two oil- 
paintings on small canvases. They were 
addressed to the man in London who at- 
tended to the shipping and forwarding of 
Carlton's pictures in that town. 


There was a tremendous crowd on the 
New York. She sailed at the obliging 
hour of eleven in the morning, and many 
people, in consequence, whose affection 
would not have stood in the way of their 
breakfast, made it a point to appear and 
to say good-by. Carlton, for his part, did 
not notice them; he knew by experience 
that the attractive-looking people always 


leave a steamer when the whistle blows, 
and that the next most attractive-looking, 
who remain on board, are ill all the way 
over. A man that he knew seized him by 
the arm as he was entering his cabin, and 
asked if he were crossing or just seeing 
people off. 

‘Well, then, I want to introduce you 
to Miss Morris and her aunt, Mrs. Downs; 
they are going over, and I should be glad 
if you would be nice to them. But you 
know her, I guess?” he asked, over his 
shoulder, as Carlton pushed his way after 
him down the deck. 

‘*T know who she is,” he said. 

Miss Edith Morris was surrounded by 
a treble circle of admiring friends, and 
seemed ‘to be holding her own. They all 
stopped when Carlton came up, and looked 
at him rather closely, and those whom he 
knew seemed to mark the fact by a par- 
ticularly hearty greeting. The man who 
had brought him up acted as though he 
had successfully accomplished a some- 
what difficult and creditable feat. Carl- 
ton bowed himself away, leaving Miss 
Morris to her friends, and saying that she 
would probably have to see him later, 
whether she wished it or not. He then 
went to meet the aunt, who received him 
kindly, for there were very few people on 
the passenger list, and she was glad they 
were to have his company. Before he 
left she introduced him to a young man 
named Abbey, who was hovering around 
her most anxiously, and whose interest, 
she seemed to think it necessary to ex- 
plain, was due to the fact that he was 
engaged to Miss Morris. Mr. Abbey left 
the steamer when the whistle blew, and 
Carlton looked after him gratefully. He 
always enjoyed meeting attractive girls 
who were engaged, as it left him no 
choice in the matter, and excused him 
from finding out whether or not that par- 
ticular young woman was the one. 

Mrs. Downs and her niece proved to be 
experienced sailors, and faced the heavy 
sea that met the New York outside of 
Sandy Hook with uneconecern. Carlton 
joined them, and they stood together lean- 
ing with their backs to the rail, and try- 
ing to fit the people who flitted past them 
to the names on the passenger list. 

‘The young lady in the sailor suit,” 
said Miss Morris, gazing at the top of the 
smoke-stack, ‘‘is Miss Kitty Flood, of 
Grand Rapids. This is her first voyage, 
and she thinks a steamer is something 
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like a yacht, and dresses for the part ac- 
cordingly. She does not know that it is 
merely a moving hotel.” 

‘*T am afraid,” said Carlton, *‘ to judge 
from her agitation, that hers is going to 
be what the professionals call a ‘ dressing- 
room’ part. Why is it,” he asked, *‘ that 




















‘“Where are you going, may I ask?” 
inquired Carlton. 

Miss Morris said that they were mak- 
ing their way to Constantinople and Ath- 
ens, and then to Rome; that as they had 
not had the time to take the southern 
route, they purposed to journey across the 


‘‘ THEY STOOD TOGETHER WITH THEIR BACKS TO THE RAIL.” 


the girls on a steamer who wear gold an- 
chors and the men in yachting-caps are 
always the first to disappear?) That man 
with the sombrero,” le went on, ‘‘is James 
M. Pollock, United States Consul to Mau- 
ritius; he is going out to his post. I 
know he is the consul, because he comes 
from Fort Worth, Texas, and is therefore 
admirably fitted to speak either French 
or the native language of the island.” 

‘Oh, we don’t send consuls to Mauri- 
tius,” laughed Miss Morris. ‘‘ Mauritius 
is one of those places from which you buy 
stamps, but no one really lives or goes 
there.” 


Continent direct from Paris to the Turk- 
ish capital by the Orient Express. 

‘* We shall be a few days in London, 
and in Paris only long enough for some 
clothes,” she replied. 

‘“The trousseau,” thought Carlton. 
‘** Weeks is what she should have said.” 

The three sat together at the captain’s 
table, and as the sea continued rough, saw 
little of either the captain or his other 
guests, and were thrown much upon the 
society of each other. They had innumer- 
able friends and interests in common, and 
Mrs. Downs, who had been everywhere, 
and for long seasons at a time, proved as 
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alive as her niece, and Carlton conceived 
a great liking for her. She seemed to be 
just and kindly minded, and, owing to 
her age, to combine the wider judgment 
of a man with the sympathetic interest of 
a woman. Sometimes they sat together in 
a row and read, and gossiped over what 
they read, or struggled up the deck-as it 
rose and fell and buffeted with the wind; 
and later they gathered in a corner of the 
saloon and ate late suppers of Carlton’s 
devising, or drank tea in the captain’s 
eabin, which he had thrown open to 
them. They had started knowing much 
about one another, and this and the ne- 
cessary proximity of the ship hastened 
their acquaintance. 

The sea grew calmer the third day out, 
and the sun came forth and showed the 
decks as clean as bread-boards. Miss Mor- 
ris and Carlton seated themselves on the 
huge iron riding-bits in the bow, and 
with their elbows on the rail looked down 
at the whirling blue water, and rejoiced 
silently in the steady rush of the great 
vessel, and in the uncertain warmth of 
the March sun. Carlton was sitting to 
leeward of Miss Morris, with a pipe be- 
tween his teeth. He was warm, and at 
peace with the world. He had found his 
new acquaintance more than entertain- 
ing. She was even friendly, and treated 
him as though he were much her junior, 
as is the habit of young women lately 
married, or who are about to be married. 
Carlton did not resent it; on the con- 
trary, it made him more at his ease with 
her, and as she herself chose to treat him 
as a youth, he permitted himself to be as 
foolish as he pleased. 

‘**T don’t know why it is,” he complain- 
ed, peering over the rail, ‘‘ but whenever 
I look over the side to watch the waves 
aman in a greasy cap always sticks his 
head out of a hole below me and scatters 
a barrelful of ashes or potato peelings 
all over the ocean. It spoils the effect 
for one. Next time he does it I am go- 
ing to knock out the ashes of my pipe on 
the back of his neck.” Miss Morris did 
not consider this worthy of comment, and 
there was a long lazy pause. 

‘You haven't told us where you go 
after London,” she said ; and then, without 
waiting for him to reply, she asked, ** Is 
it your professional or your social side 
that you are treating to a trip this time?” 

‘“Who told you that?” asked Carlton, 
smiling. 


‘Oh, Idon't know. Some man. He 
said you werea Jekyll and Hyde. Which 
is Jekyll? You see, lonly know your pro- 
fessional side.”’ 

‘* You must try to find out for yourself 
by deduction,” he said, ‘‘as you picked 
out the other passengers. Iam going to 
Grasse,” he continued. ‘It’s the capital 
of Hohenwald. Do you know it?” 

‘** Yes,” she said; ‘* we were there once 
for a few days. We went to see the pic- 
tures. I suppose you know that the old 
Duke, the father of the present one, 
ruined himself almost by buying pic- 
tures for the Grasse gallery. We were 
there at a bad time, though, when the 
palace was closed to visitors, and the 
gallery too. I suppose that is what is 
taking you there?” 

‘** No,” Carlton said, shaking his head. 
‘‘No, itis not the pictures. I am going 
to Grasse,” he said, gravely, *‘ to see the 
young woman with whom I am in love.” 

Miss Morris looked up in some sur- 
prise, and smiled consciously, with a nat- 
ural feminine interest in an affair of love, 
and one which was a secret as well. 

**Oh,” she said, ‘**I beg your pardon; 
we—lI had not heard of it.” 

‘*No, it is not a thing one could an- 
nounce exactly,” said Carlton; *‘ it is rath- 
er in an embryo state as yet—in fact, I 
have not met the young lady so far, but I 
mean to meet her. That’s why Iam go- 
ing abroad.” 

Miss Morris looked at him sharply to 
see if he were smiling, but he was, on the 
contrary, gazing sentimentally at the hori- 
zon-line, and pufling meditatively on his 
pipe. He was apparently in earnest, and 
waiting for her to make some comment. 

‘* How very interesting!’ was all she 
could think to say. 

‘Yes, when you know the details, it 
very interesting,” he answered. 
“She is the Princess Aline of Hohen- 
wald,” he explained, bowing his head as 
though he were making the two young 
ladies known to one another. ‘‘She has 
several other names, six in all, and her 
age is twenty-two. That is all I know 
about her. I saw her picture in an illus- 
trated paper just before I sailed, and I 
made up my mind I would meet her, and 
here I am. _ If she is not in Grasse, I in- 
tend to follow her to wherever she may 
be.” He waved his pipe at the ocean be- 
fore him, and recited, with mock serious- 
ness: 
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“*¢ Across the hills and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day, 
The happy Princess followed him.’ 


‘* Only in this case, you see,” said Carl- 
ton, ‘‘ Il am following the happy Princess.” 

‘*No, but seriously, though,” said Miss 
Morris, ‘‘ what is it you mean? Are you 
going to paint her portrait?” 

‘“*T never thought of that,” exclaimed 
Carlton. ‘‘I don’t know but what your 
idea isa good one. Miss Morris, that’s a 
great idea.”” He shook his head approv- 
ingly. ‘‘I did not do wrong to confide in 
you,” he said. ‘It was perhaps taking a 
liberty, but as you have not considered it 
as such, I am glad I spoke.” 

‘* But you don’t really mean to tell me,” 
exclaimed the girl, facing about, and nod- 
ding her head at him, ‘‘ that you are going 
abroad after a woman whom you have 
never seen, and because you like a picture 
of her in a paper?” 

**T do,” said Carlton. ‘‘ Because I like 
her picture, and because she isa Princess.” 

‘* Well, upon my word,” said Miss Mor- 
ris, gazing at him with evident admira- 
tion, ‘‘ that’s what my younger brother 
would eall a distinetly sporting proposi- 
tion. Only I don’t see,” she added, ** what 
her being a Princess has to do with it.” 

‘*You don’t?” laughed Carlton, easily. 
‘*That’s the best part of it—that’s the plot. 
The beauty of being in love with a Prin- 
cess, Miss Morris,” he said, ‘lies in the 
fact that you can’t marry her; that you 
can love her deeply and forever, and no- 
body will ever come to you and ask your 
intentions, or hint that after such a dis- 
play of affection you ought to do some- 
thing. Now, with a girl who is not a 
Princess, even if she understands the sit- 
uation herself, and wouldn’t marry you 
to save her life, still there is always some 
one—a father or a mother, or one of your 
friends—who makes it his business to inter- 
fere, and talks about it and bothers you 
both. But with a Princess, you see, that 
isalleliminated. You can’t marry a Prin- 
cess, because they won't let you. A Prin- 
cess has got to marry a real royal chap, 
and so you are perfectly ineligible and free 
to sigh for her,and make pretty speeches 
to her, and see her as often as you can, and 
revel in your devotion and unrequited 
affection.” 

Miss Morris regarded him doubtfully. 
She did not wish to prove herself too cred- 
ulous. ‘‘And you honestly want me, 
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Mr. Carlton, to believe that you are go- 
ing abroad just for this?” 

‘** You see,’ Carlton answered her, “if 
you only knew me better you would have 
no doubt on the subject at all. It isn’t 
the thing some men would do, I admit, 
but it is exactly what any one who knows 
me would expect of me. Ishould describe 
it, having had acquaintance with the 
young man for some time, as being emi- 
nently characteristic. And besides, think 
what a good story it makes! Every other 
man who goes abroad this summer will 
try to tell about his travels when he gets 
back to New York, and, as usual, no one 
will listen to him. But they will have to 
listen to me. ‘ You've been across since I 
saw you last. What did you do? they'll 
ask, politely. And then, instead of simply 
telling them that I have been in Paris or 
London, I can say, ‘ Oh, I’ve been chasing 
around the globe after the Princess Aline 
of Hohenwald.’ That sounds interesting, 
doesn’t it? When you come to think of it,” 
Carlton continued, meditatively,‘‘ it is not 
so very remarkable. Men go all the way 
to Cuba and Mexico, and even to India, af- 
ter orchids, after a nasty flower that grows 
in an absurd way on the top of a tree. 
Why shouldn’t a young man go as far 
as Germany after a beautiful Princess, who 
walks on the ground, and who can talk 
and think and feel? She is much more 
worth while than an orchid.” 

Miss Morris laughed  indulgently. 
‘Well, I didn’t know such devotion ex- 
isted at this end of the century,” she said; 
‘it’s quite nice and encouraging. I hope 
you will succeed, Iam sure. I only wish 
we were going to be near enough to see 
how you get on. I have never been a 
confidante when there was a real Prin- 
cess concerned,” she said; ‘‘it makes it so 
much more amusing. May one ask what 
your plans are?” 

Carlton doubted if he had any plans as 
yet. ‘‘I have to reach the ground first,” 
he said, ‘‘and after that I must recon- 
noitre. I may possibly adopt your idea, 
and ask to paint her portrait, only I dis- 
like confusing my social and professional 
sides. As a matter of fact, though,” he 
said, after a pause, laughing guiltily, ‘‘I 
have done a little of that already. I pre- 
pared her, as it were, for my coming. I 
sent her studies of two pictures I made 
last winter in Berlin. One of the Prime 
Minister, and one of Ludwig, the trage- 
dian at the Court Theatre. I sent them 
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to her through my London agent, so that 
she would think they had come from 
some one of her English friends, and I 
told the dealer not to let any one know 
who had forwarded them. My idea was 
that it might help me, perhaps, if she 
knew something about me before I ap- 
peared in person. It was a sort of letter 
of introduction written by myself.” 

‘* Well, really,” expostulated Miss Mor- 
ris, ‘‘ you certainly woo in a royal way. 
Are you in the habit of giving away your 
pictures to any one whose photograph 
you happen to like? That seems to me 
to be giving new lamps for old to a de- 
gree. I must see if I haven't some of my 
sister's photographs in my trunk. She 
is considered very beautiful.” 

** Well, you wait until you see this par- 
ticular portrait. and you will understand 
it better,” said Carlton. 

The steamer reached Southampton early 
in the afternoon, and Carlton secured a 
special compartment on the express to Lon- 
don for Mrs. Downs and her niece and 
himself, with one adjoining for their maid 
and Nolan. It was a beautiful day, and 
Carlton sat with his eyes fixed upon the 
passing fields and villages, exclaiming 
with pleasure from time to time at the 
white roads and the feathery trees and 
hedges and the red roofs of the inns and 
square towers of the village churches. 

‘‘Hedges are better than barbed - wire 
fences, aren't they?” he said. ** You see 
that girl picking wild flowers from one 
of them? She looks just as though she 
were posing for a picture for an illus- 
trated paper. She couldn't pick flowers 
from a barbed-wire fence, couldshe? And 
there would probably be a tramp along 
the road somewhere to frighten her; and 
see—the chap in knickerbockers further 
down the road leaning on the stile. I 
am sure he is waiting for her; and here 
comes a coach,” he ran on. ‘‘ Don’t the 
red wheels look well against the hedges? 
It’s a pretty little country, England, isn’t 
it?—like a private park or a model village. 
I am glad to get back to it—I am glad to 
see the three and six signs with the little 
slanting dash between the shillings and 
pennies. Yes, even the steam-rollers and 
the man with the red flag in front are 
welcome.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Mrs. Downs, “it’s 
because one has been so long on the 
ocean that the ride to London seems so 
interesting. It always pays me for the 


entire trip. Yes,’ she said, with a sigh, 
‘‘in spite of the patent-medicine signs 
they have taken to putting up all along 
the road. It seems a pity they should 
adopt our bad habits instead of our good 
ones.” 

‘**They are a bit slow at adopting any- 
thing,” commented Carlton. ‘Did you 
know, Mrs. Downs, that electric lights are 
still as scarce in London as they are in 
Timbuctoo? Why, I saw an electric-light 
plant put up in a Western town in three 
days once; there were over a hundred 
burners in one saloon, and the engineer 
who put them up told me in confidence 
that—” 

What the chief engineer told him in 
confidence was never disclosed, for at 
that moment Miss Morris interrupted him 
with a sudden sharp exclamation. 

“Oh, Mr. Carlton,” she exclaimed, 
breathlessly, ‘‘ listen to this!” She had 
been reading one of the dozen papers which 
Carlton had purchased at the station, and 
was now shaking one of them at him, 
with her eyes fixed on the open page. 

‘*“My dear Edith,” remonstrated her 
aunt, ‘* Mr. Carlton was telling us—” 

‘Yes, I know,” exclaimed Miss Mor- 
ris, laughing, ‘‘but this interests him 
much more than electric lights. ‘‘ Who 
do you think is in London?” she eried, 
‘aising her eyes to his, and pausing for 
proper dramatic effect. ‘The Princess 
Aline of Hohenwald!” 

‘* No?” shouted Carlton. 

‘Yes,”” Miss Morris answered, mock- 
ing his tone. ‘Listen. ‘The Queen's 
Drawing -room’—em —e—m—‘on_ her 
right was the Princess of Wales’-—em—m. 
Oh, I can’t find it—no—yes, here it is. 
‘Next to her stood the Princess Aline of 
Hohenwald. She wore a dress of white 
silk, with train of silver brocade trimmed 
with fur. Ornaments—emeralds and dia- 
monds; orders-—Victoria and Albert, Jubi- 
lee Commemoration Medal, Coburg and 
Gotha, and Hohenwald and Grasse.’ 

‘By Jove!” cried Carlton, excitedly. 
‘*T say, is that really there? Let me see 
it, please, for myself.” 

Miss Morris handed him the paper, 
with her finger on the paragraph, and 
picking up another, began a search down 
its columns. 

‘You are right,” exclaimed Carlton, 
solemnly; ‘‘it’s she, sure enough. And 
here I’ve been within two hours of her 
and didn’t know it?” 
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Miss Morris gave another triumphant 
cry, as though she had discovered a vein 
of gold. 

‘** Yes, and here she is again,” she said, 
‘in the Gentlewoman: ‘The Queen’s 
dress was of black, as usual, but relieved 
by a few violet ribbons in 
the bonnet; and Princess 
Beatrice, who sat by her 
mother’s side, showed but 
little trace of the anxiety 
vaused by Princess Ena’s 
accident. Princess Aline, 
on the front seat, in a light 
brown jacket and a_ be- 
coming bonnet, gave the 
necessary touch toa picture 
which Londoners would be 
glad to look upon more 
often.’” 

Carlton sat staring for- 
ward, with his hands on 
his knees, and with his 
eyes open wide from ex- 
citement. He presented so 
unusual an appearance of 
bewilderment and delight 
that Mrs. Downs looked at 
him and at her niece for 
some explanation. ‘* The 
young lady seems to inter- 
est you,” said she, tenta- 
tively. 

‘She is the most charm- 
ing creature in the world, 
Mrs. Downs,” eried Carl- 
ton, ‘‘and I was going all 
the way to Grasse to see her, and now it 
turns out that she is here in England, 
within a few miles of us.” He turned 
and waved his hands at the passing land- 
scape. ‘‘Every minute brings us nearer 
together.” 

‘*And you didn’t feel it in the air!” 
mocked Miss Morris, laughing. ‘* You 
are a pretty poor sort of a man to let a 
girl tell you where to find the woman 
you love.” 

Carlton did not answer, but stared at 
her very seriously and frowned intently. 
‘*Now I have got to begin all over again 
and readjust things,” he said. ‘* We 
might have guessed she would be in Lon- 
don, on account of this royal wedding. 
It is a great pity it isn’t later in the sea- 
son, when there would be more things 
going on and more chances of meeting 
her. Now they will all be interested in 
themselves, and, being extremely exclu- 





sive, no one who isn’t a cousin to the 
bridegroom or an Emperor would have 
any chance atall. Still, I can see her! I 
can look at her, and that’s something.” 

“It is better than a photograph, any- 
way,” said Miss Morris. 


‘*NEXT TO HER STOOD THE PRINCESS ALINE OF HOHENWALD.”’ 


“They will be either at Buckingham 
Palace or at Windsor, or they will stop 
at Brown’s,” said Carlton. *‘ All royal- 
ties go to Brown's. I don’t know why, 
unless it is because it is so expensive; or 
maybe it is expensive because royalties 
go there; but, in any event, if they are 
not at the palace, that is where they will 
be, and that is where I shall have to go 
too.” 

When the train drew up at Victoria 
Station, Carlton directed Nolan to take 
his things to Brown’s Hotel, but not to 
unload them until he had arrived. Then 
he drove with the ladies to Cox’s, and saw 
them settled there. He promised to re- 
turn at once to dine, and to tell them 
what he had discovered in his absence. 
‘** You've got to help me in this, Miss Mor- 
ris,” he said, nervously. ‘‘I am_ be- 
ginning to feel that I am not worthy of 
her.” 
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**IN ASTONISHED 


‘*Oh yes, you are!” she said, laughing; 
‘*but don’t forget that ‘it’s not the lover 
who comes to woo, but the lover's way of 
wooing,’ and that ‘faint heart "—and the 
rest of it.” 

‘*Yes, I know,” said Carlton, doubt- 
fully; ‘‘ but it’s a bit sudden, isn’t it?” 

‘*Oh, lam ashamed of you! You are 
frightened.” 

‘No, not frightened, exactly,” said the 


’ 


painter. ‘‘I think it’s just natural emo- 
tion.” 
As Carlton turned into Albemarle 


Street he noticed a red carpet stretching 
from the doorway of Brown's Hotel out 





DISAPPROVAL.” 


across the sidewalk to a carriage,and a 
bareheaded man bustling about appar- 
ently assisting several gentlemen to get 
into it. This and another carriage and 
Nolan’s four-wheeler blocked the way; 
but without waiting for them to move up, 
Carlton leaned out of his hansom and 
called the bareheaded man to its side. 
‘*TIs the Duke of Hohenwald stopping 
at your hotel?” he asked. The bareliead- 
ed man answered that he was. 
‘All right, Nolan,” cried 
‘*They can take in the trunks.” 
Hearing this, the bareheaded man hast- 
ened to help Carlton to alight. ‘* That 


Carlton. 








THE 


was the Duke who just drove off, sir; and 
those,” he said, pointing to three muffled 
figures who were stepping into a second 
carriage, ‘‘ are his sisters, the Princesses.” 

Carlton stopped midway, with one foot 
on the step and the other in the air. 

‘‘The deuce they are!” he exclaimed; 
‘‘and which is—” he began, eagerly, and 
then remembering himself, dropped back 
on the cushions of the hansom. 

He broke into the little dining-room at 
Cox’s in so excited a state that two digui- 
fied old gentlemen who were eating there 
sat open- mouthed in astonished disap- 
proval. Mrs. Downs and Miss Morris 
had just come down stairs. 
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‘*T have seen her!” Carlton cried, ec- 
statically; ‘‘only half an hour in the 
town, and I’ve seen her already !” 

‘*No, really?” exclaimed Miss Morris. 
‘* And how did she look? Is she as beau- 
tiful as you expected?” 

‘* Well, I can’t tell yet,” Carlton an- 
swered. ‘‘There were three of them, and 
they were all muffled up, and which one 
of the three she was I don’t know. She 
wasn’t labelled, as in the picture, but she 
was there,and I saw her. The woman I 
love was one of that three, and I have en- 
gaged rooms at the hotel, and this very 
night the same roof shelters us both.” 

[vO BE CONTINUED. } 


MOTH. 


BY Z. D. UNDERHILL. 


N the midst of his countless cares, a man 
Paused for one restless moment’s span, 
To watch a moth its wings unfold— 


Velvet and gold— 


Where it perched on his hand. 
“Now what is the use of living,” he said, 
‘*For a creature that must so soon be dead, 
I cannot understand.” 


Across the roofs of the busy town 
The mountains, bathed in the sun, looked down 


On the shining sea, 


While between the hills and the sea the men 
Came and went and returned again, 
And laughed and sorrowed, and toiled through all, 
Because, whatever fate shall befall, 

To the labor of men no end may be. 


Then from sea and hills rose a mighty voice: 
“Why should they toil or grieve or rejoice? 
We who have watched the spreading plain, 
Where it lies and smiles betwixt us twain, 
Have seen it fill for a little space 

With these children of a fleeting race. 

And in ages to come shall see it again, 

A smiling, sunlit, empty plain. 

Ah, why should they care to live, alas! 

If the joy of living so soon must pass?” 


The hot sun shone on the misty earth. 


A chaos of fire; 


Till, lifeless and gray, 
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Its mountains of rock 
And its glittering seas with their tossing spray 
Are empty and dry, and the earth is dead. 
And the end of the whole is this,” he said: 
“Tt is all as one with the fire-fly’s spark, 

That shines and is quenched in the silent dark. 


‘*T have seen it,” he said, ‘‘in the hour of its birth— 


And yet again I shall watch it expire, 


have crumbled away, 


- 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


AMERICANISMS. 


BY HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


\ UCH has been written first and last 
AVE about certain English words and 
phrases which are commonly called 
‘‘ Americanisms.” That they are so clas- 
sified is due to our brethren of England, 
who seem to think that in this way they 
not only relieve themselves of all respon- 
sibility for the existence of these offend- 
ing parts of speech, but that they also 
in some mysterious manner make them 
things apart and put them outside the 
pale of the English language. No one 
would be hard-hearted enough to grudge 
to our island kindred any comfort they 
may take in this mental operation, but 
that any one should cherish such a belief 
shows a curious ignorance, not merely 
as to many of the words in question, but 
as to the history and present standing 
of the language itself. To describe an 
English word or phrase as American or 
British or Australian or Indian or South 
African may be convenient if we wish 
to define that portion of the English- 
speaking people among whom it origi- 
nated or by whom it has been kept or 
revived from the usage of an earlier day. 
Sut it is worse than useless to do so if an 
attempt to exclude the word from English 
speech is thereby intended. It is no long- 
er possible in any such fashion as this 
to set up arbitrary metes and bounds to 
the great language which has spread 
over the world with the march of the 
people who use it. The ‘‘Queen’s Eng- 
lish ” was a phrase correct enough in the 
days of Elizabeth or Anne, but it is an 
absurdity in those of Victoria. In the 
time of the last Tudor or the last Stuart 
every one whose native tongue was Eng- 
lish could be properly set down as a 
subject of the English Queen. No such 
proposition is possible now. The Eng- 
lish- speaking people who owe no alle- 
giance to England’s Queen are to-day 
more numerous than those who do. 

In the face of facts like these it is just 
as impossible to set limits to the language 
or to establish a proprietorship in it in 
any given place as it would be to fetter 
the growth of the people who speak it. 
This it is also which makes it out of the 
question to have any fixed standard of 
English in the narrow sense not uncom- 
mon in other languages. It is quite pos- 
sible to haye Tuscan Italian or Castilian 


Spanish or Parisian French as the stand- 
ard of correctness, but no one ever heard 
of ‘*‘ London English” used in that sense. 
The reason is simple. These nations have 
ceased to spread and colonize. They are 
practically stationary. But English is 
the language of a conquering, colonizing 
race, Which in the last three centuries 
has subdued and possessed ancient civili- 
zations and virgin continents alike, and 
whose speech is now heard in the re- 
motest corners of the earth. 

It is not the least of the many glories 
of the English tongue that it has proved 
equal to the task which its possessors 
have imposed upon it. Like the race, it 
has shown itself capable of assimilating 
new elements without degeneration. It 
has met new conditions, adapted itself to 
them, and prevailed over them. It has 
proved itself flexible without weakness, 
and strong without rigidity. With all 
its vast spread it still remains unchanged 
in essence and in all its great qualities. 

For such a language with such a his- 
tory no standard of a province or a city 
‘an be fixed in order to make a narrow 
rule from which no appeal is possible. 
The usage of the best writers for the 
written, and of the best-educated and 
most highly trained men for the spoken 
word, without regard to where they may 
have been born or to where they live, is 
the only possible standard for English 
speech. Such a test may not be very 
sharply defined, but it is the only one 
practicable for a language which has 
done so much, and which is constantly 
growing and advancing. As a rule of 
conduct in writing or speaking it is true 
that this kind of standard may be in un- 
essential points a little vague. But this 
defect, if it be one, is outweighed a thou- 
sand times by the fact that the language 
is thus freed from the stiffness and nar 
rowness which denote that the race has 
ceased to march, and that expansion for 
people and speech alike is at an end. 

Yet the changes made during this world- 
wide extension, with all the infinite vari- 
ety of new conditions which accompanied 
it, are, after all, more apparent than real. 
That they should be so few and at the 
same time so all-sufficient for every fresh 
need that has arisen demonstrates better 
than anythingelse the marvellousstrength 
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and richness inherent in the English lan- 
guage. In some cases new words have 
been invented or added to express new 
facts or new things, and these are both 
valuable and necessary. In other cases 
old words, both in the mother-country 
and elsewhere, have, in the processes of 
time and of altered conditions, been 
changed in meaning and usage, sometimes 
for the better and sometimes for the 
worse. In still other instances old words 
aud old meanings have lived on or been 
revived by one branch of the race, when 
given up or modified elsewhere. 

It is this last fact which makes it so 
futile to try to read out of the language 
and its literature words and phrases mere- 
ly because they are not used in the isl- 
and whence people and speech started on 
their career of conquest. It does not in 
the least follow, because a word is not 
used to-day in England, that it is either 
new or bad. It may be both, as is the 
case with many words which have never 
travelled outside the mother-country, and 
with many others which have never been 
heard in the parent-land. On the other 
hand, it may equally well be neither. The 
mere fact that a word exists in one place 
and not in another, of itself proves no- 
thing. That those of the English-speak- 
ing people who have remained in Great 
Britain should condemn as pestilent in- 
novations words which they do not use 
themselves is very natural, but quite un- 
scientific. It is the same attitude as that 
of the Tory reviewer who condemns some 
of James Russell Lowell's letters as ‘‘ pro- 
vineial.”” They are different in tone and 
thought from that to which he is accus- 
tomed, and hence he asserts that they 
must be bad. The real trouble is merely 
that the letters are American and not 
English, continental and not insular. 
They are not in the language or the spir- 
it of the eritic’s own parish, that is all. 
They jar on his habits of thought because 
they differ from his standard, and so he 
sets them down as provincial, failing hope- 
lessly to see that mere difference proves 
nothing either way as to merits or de- 
fects. So a word used in the United 
States and not in England may be good 
or bad, but the mere fact that it is in use in 
one place and not in the other has no 
bearing as to either its goodness or the 
reverse. Its virtues or its defects must 
be determined on grounds more relative 
than this. 
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The best proof of the propositions just 
advanced can be found by examining 
some of the words which exist here and 
not in Great Britain, or which are used 
here with a meaning differing from that 
of British usage. It is well to remember 
at the outset that the English speech was 
planted in this country by English emi- 
grants, who settled Virginia and New 
England at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. To Virginia came many 
educated men, who became the planters, 
land-owners, and leaders of the infant 
State, and although they did little for 
nearly a century in behalf of general ed- 
ucation, the sons of the governing class 
were either taught at home by English tu- 
tors or sent across the water to English 
colleges. In New England the average 
education among the first settlers was 
high, and they showed their love of learn- 
ing by their immediate foundation of a 
college and of a public-school system. 
The Puritan leaders and their powerful 
clergy were, as a rule, college-bred men, 
with all the traditions of Oxford and 
Cambridge fresh in their minds and dear 
to their hearts. They would have been 
the last men to corrupt or abuse the mo- 
ther-tongue, which they cherished more 
than ever in the new and distant land. 
The language which these people brought 
with them to Virginia and Massachusetts, 
moreover, was, as Mr. Lowell has re- 
marked, the language of Shakespeare, who 
lived and wrote and died just at the period 
when these countrymen of his were tak- 
ing their way to the New World. In 
view of these latter-day criticisms it might 
seem as if these emigrants should have 
brought some other English with them 
than that of Shakespeare’s England, but 
luckily or unluckily that was the only 
mode of speech they had. It followed 
very naturally that some of the words 
thus brought over the water, and then 
common to the English on both sides of 
the Atlantic, survived only in the New 
World, to which they were transplanted. 
This is not remarkable, but it is passing 
strange that words not only used in 
Shakespeare’s time, but used by Shake- 
speare himself, should have lived to be 
disdainfully called ‘‘ Americanisms” by 
people now living in Shakespeare’s own 
country. It is well, therefore, to look at 
a few of these words oceasionally. if only 
to refresh our memories. No single exam- 
ple, perhaps, is new, but when we bring 
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several into a little group they make a 
picturesque illustration of the futility of 
undertaking to shut out a word from good 
society because it is used in one place 
where English-speaking people dwell and 
not in another. 

What Mr. Bartlett in his dictionary of 
Americanisms calls justly one of ‘‘the 
most marked peculiarities of American 
speech” is the constant use of the word 
‘‘ well” as an interjection, especially at 
the beginning of sentences. Mr. Bartlett 
also says, ‘‘ Englishmen have told me that 
they could always detect an American by 
this use of the word.” Here perhaps isa 
clew to the true nationality of the Danish 
soldiers with Italian names and idiomatic 
English speech who appear in the first 
scene of Hamlet : 


Bernardo, Have you had quiet guard? 
Francisco, Not a mouse stirring. 
Bernardo. Well, good-night. 


This is as excellent and precise an ex- 
ample of the every-day American use of 
the word ‘‘ well” as could possibly be 
found. The fact is that the use of *‘ well” 
as an interjection is so common in Shake- 
speare that Mrs. Clarke omits the word 
used in that capacity from her concord- 
ance, and explains its omission on the 
ground of its constant repetition, like 
‘‘come,” ‘‘ look,” ‘‘marry,” and so on. 
Thus has it come to pass that an Ameri- 
can betrays his nationality to an English- 
man because he uses the word “ well” 
interjectionally, as Shakespeare used it. 
I have seen more than once patronizing 
criticisms of this peculiarity of American 
speech, but have never suffered at the 
sight, because I have always been able to 
take to myself the consolation of Lord 
syron, that it is 


“Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye.” 


Our English brethren, again, use the 
word “ill” in speaking of a_ person 
‘afflicted with disease’’—to take John- 
son’s definition of the word ‘‘ sick.” They 
restrict the word ‘‘ sick ” to ‘* nausea,” and 
regard our employment of it, as applicable 
to any kind of disease, or to a person out 
of health from any cause, as an ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism.” And yet this ‘‘ Americanism ”’ 
is Elizabethan and Shakespearian. For 
example, in Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
(Act 1., Scene I.), Helena says, ‘‘ Sick- 
ness is catching,” which is not the chief 
characteristic of the ailment to which 


modern English usage confines the word. 
In Cymbeline, again (Act V., Scene 1V.), 
we find the phrase, *‘ one that’s sick o’ the 
gout.” Examples might be multiplied, for 
Shakespeare rarely uses the word ‘ ill,” 
but constantly the word “sick” in the 
general sense. In the Bible the use of 
‘sick’ is, I believe, unbroken. The mar- 
riage service says, ‘‘in sickness and in 
health,” and Johnson’s definition, as Mr. 
Bartlett points out, conforms to the usage 
of Chaucer, Milton, Dryden, and Cowper. 
Even the Englishman who starts with 
surprise at our general application of 
‘sick ” and ‘‘ sickness,” and who is nothing 
if not logical, would not think of describ- 
ing an officer of the army as absent on 
‘‘ill-leave”’ or as placed upon the ‘ ill- 
list.” The English restriction of the 
use of these two words is, in truth, whol- 
ly unwarranted, and should be given up 
in favor of the better and older Amer- 
ican usage, which is that of all the high- 
est standards of English literature. 

The conditions of travelling have 
changed so much during this century, 
and all the methods of travel are so new, 
that most of the words connected with it 
are of necessity new also, either in form 
or application. In some cases the same 
phrases have come in both England and 
the United States. In others different 
words have been chosen by the two na- 
tions to express the same thing, and, so 
far as merit goes, there is little to choose 
between them. But there are a few 
words in this department which are as 
old as travelling itself, and which were as 
necessary in the days of the galley and 
the pack-horse as they are in those of the 
steamship and the railroad. One of them 
is the comprehensive term for the things 
which travellers carry with them. Eng- 
lishmen commonly use the word “ lug 
gage’’; we Americans the word “bag- 
gage.” In this we agree with Touchstone, 
who, using a phrase which has become 
part of our daily speech, says (Act III., 
Scene II.), ‘‘ though not with bag and bag- 
gage, yet with scrip and scrippage.” Le- 
ontes also, in the Winter's Tale (Act I., 
Scene II.), uses the same phrase as Touch- 
stone. It may be argued that both allu- 
sions are drawn from military language, 
in which *‘ baggage” is always used. But 
this will not avail, for ‘‘ luggage ” oceurs 
twice at least in Shakespeare referring 
solely to the effects of an army. In 
Henry V. (Act V.. Scene IV.) we find ‘‘the 
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luggage of our camp”; and Fluellen says, 
in the same play (Act IV., Scene VII.), 
‘* Kill the poys and the luggage!” Shake- 
speare used both words indifferently in the 
same sense, and the ‘*‘ Americanism ” was 
as familiar to him as the ** Briticism.” 

In this same connection it may be add- 
ed that the word ‘‘ trunk,” which we use 
where the English say ‘‘ box,” is, like 
‘*baggage,” Shakespearian. It occurs in 
Lear (Act II., Scene II.), where Kent calls 
Oswald a “ one-trunk-inheriting slave.” 
Johnson interpreted this to mean *‘ trunk- 
hose,” which makes no sense. Steevens 
said ‘‘trunk” here meant ‘‘ coffer,” and 
that all his property was in one ‘‘ coffer” 
or ‘‘trunk.” This seems to have been the 
accepted version ever since, as it is certain- 
ly the obvious and sensible one. 

Almost always the preservation or re- 
vival of a Shakespearian word is some- 
thing deserving profound gratitude, but 
the great master of English gives some 
authority for one thoroughly distasteful 
phrase. This is the use of the word 
‘stage’ as a verb in the sense of to put 
upon the stage, a habit which has become 
of late sadly common. So the Duke, in 
the first scene of Measure for Measure, 
Says, 

“T love the people, 

But do not like to stage me to their eyes.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra (Act 
III., Seene XI.), *‘ be stag’d to the show, 
against a sworder.” And again, later in 
the same play (Act V., Scene II.), Cleo- 
patra says, 

“the quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will stage us.”’ 


It is true that these examples all refer to 
persons and not to “staging plays,” as the 
phrase runs to-day, but the use of the 
word, especially in the last case, seems 
identically the same. 

Among characteristic American words 
none is more so than ‘‘to guess,” in the 
sense of ‘‘to think.” The word is old and 
good, but the significance that we give it 
is charged against us as an innovation of 
our own, and wholly without warrant. 
One sees it continually in English comic 
papers and in books also put into the 
mouths of Americans as a discreditable 
but unmistakable badge of nationality. 
Shakespeare uses the word constantly, 
generally in the stricter and narrower 
sense where it implies conjecture. Yet 
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he also uses it in the broader American 
sense of thinking. For example, in Mea- 
sure for Measure (Act IV., Scene IV.), 
Angelo says, ‘‘ And why meet him at the 
gates, and redeliver our authorities there?” 
To which Escalus replies, in a most em- 
phatically American fashion, ‘‘I guess 
not.” There is no questioning, no con- 
jecture here. It is simply our common 
American form of ‘‘ I think not.” Again, 
in the Winter’s Tale (Act IV., Scene LIT.), 
Camillo says, ‘‘ Which, I do guess, you do 
not purpose to him.” This is the same 
use of the word in the sense of to think, 
and other instances might be added. In 
view of this it seems not a little curious 
that a bit of Shakespeare’s English in the 
use of an excellent Saxon word should be 
selected above all others by Englishmen 
of the nineteenth century to brand an 
American, not merely with his national- 
ity, but with the misuse of his mother- 
tongue. Be it said also in passing that 
‘*vuess” is a far better word than ‘‘fancy,” 
which the British are fond of putting toa 
similar service. 

Leaving now legitimate words, and 
turning to the children of the street and 
the market-place, we find some curious 
examples, not. only of American slang, 
but of slang which is regarded as ex- 
tremely fresh and modern. Mr. Brander 
Matthews, in his most interesting article 
on that subject, has already pointed out 
that a ‘‘ deck of cards” is Shakespearian. 
In Henry VI. (Third Part, Act V., Scene 
1.), Gloucester says, 


“But while he thought to steal the single ten, 
The king was slyly fingered from the deck.” 


Mr. Matthews has also cited a still more 
remarkable example of recent slang from 
the Sonnets, of all places in the world, 
where ‘‘ fire out’ is used in the exact col- 
loquial sense of to-day. It occurs in the 
144th Sonnet, 


“Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt 
} 


Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 

‘*Square,” in the sense of fair or hon- 
est, and the verb ‘‘to be square,” in the 
sense of to be fair or honest, are thought 
modern, and are now so constantly used 
that they have wellnigh passed beyond 
the boundaries of slang. If they do so, 
it is but a return to their old place, for 
Shakespeare has this use of the word, and 
in serious passages. In Timon of Athens 
(Act V., Scene V.) the First Senator says, 
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“ All have not offended ; 

For those that were, it is not square to take 

On those that are, revenges.” 

In Antony and Cleopatra (Act II., Scene 
II.) Meczenas says, *‘She’s a most trium- 
phant lady, if report be square to her.” 

‘‘In the soup,” to express, defeat and 
disaster, is apparently very recent, and yet 
it is singularly like the language of Pom- 
pey in Measure for Measure (Act IIL., 
Scene II.), when he says, ‘‘ Troth, sir, she 
hath eaten up all her beef, and she is her- 
self in the tub.” 

Even more recent than ‘‘in the soup” 
is the use of the word “stuffed,” to de- 
note contemptuously what may be most 
nearly described as large and ineffective 
pretentiousness. But in Much Ado about 
Nothing (Act I., Scene I.) the Messenger 
says, ‘‘ A lord to a lord, a man to a man; 
stuffed with all honorable virtues.” To 
which Beatrice replies, ‘It is so, indeed; 
he is no less than a stuffed man: but for 
the stuffing,—Well, we are all mortal.” 
Here Beatrice uses the phrase “stuffed 
man” in contempt, catching up the word 
of the messenger. 

‘** Flapjack,” perliaps, is hardly to be call- 
ed slang, but it is certainly an American 
phrase for a griddle-cake. We must have 
brought it with us, however, from Shake- 
speare’s England, for there it is in Pericles 
(Act II., Seene I.), where the Grecian— 
very Grecian—fisherman says, ‘*‘ Come, 
thou shalt go home, and we'll have flesh 
for holidays, fish for fasting days, and 
moreo’er puddings and flapjacks; and 
thou shalt be welcome.” 

I will close this little collection of 
Shakespeare’s Americanisms with a word 
that is not slang, but the use of which in 
this country shows the tenacity with 
which our people have held to the Eliza- 
bethan phrases that their ancestors brought 
with them. In As You Like It (Act L., 
Scene I.), Charles the Wrestler says, ‘* They 
say many young gentlemen flock to him 
every day, and fleet the time carelessly, as 
they did in the golden world.” ‘* Fleet,” 
as a verb in this sense of *‘to pass” or 
‘*to move,” may yet survive in some 
parts of England, but it has certainly dis- 
appeared from the literature and the or- 
dinary speech of both England and the 
United States. It is still in use, however, 
in this exact Shakespearian sense in the 
daily speech of people on the island of 
Nantucket, in the State of Massachusetts. 
[ have heard it there frequently, and it 


‘ 


is owing no doubt to the isolation of the 
inhabitants that it still lingers, as it does, 
an echo of the Elizabethan days, among 
American fishermen in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century. 

In tracing a few Americanisms, as they 
are called, to the land whence they emi- 
grated so many years ago, I have not 
gone beyond the greatest master of the 
language. A little wider range, with ex- 
cursions into other fields, would furnish 
us with pedigrees almost as good, if not 
quite so lofty, for many other words and 
phrases which are set down by the British 
guardians of our language as ‘‘ American- 
isms,” generally with some adjective of 
an uncomplimentary character. But such 
further collection would be merely cumu- 
lative. These few examples from Shake 
speare are quite sufficient to show that be 
‘ause a word is used by one branch of 
the English-speaking. people and not by 
another, it does not therefore follow that 
the word in question is not both good and 
ancient. They prove also that words 
which some persons frown upon and con- 
demn, merely because their own parish 
does not use them, may have served well 
the greatest men who ever wrote or spoke 
the language, and that they have a place 
and a title which the criticisms upon them 
can never hope to claim. 

It is a little lesson which is worth tak- 
ing to heart, for the English speech is too 
great an inheritance to be trifled with or 
wrangled over. It is much better for all 
who speak it to give their best strength 
to defending it and keeping it pure and 
vigorous, so that it may go on spreading 
and conquering, as in the centuries which 
have already closed. The true doctrine, 
which may well be taken home to our 
hearts on both sides of the water, has 
never been better put than in Lord 
Houghton’s fine lines: 

“ Beyond the vague Atlantie deep, 

Far as the farthest prairies sweep, 
Where forest glooms the nerve appall, 
Where burns the radiant Western fall, 
One duty lies on old and young— 
With filial piety to guard, 

As on its greenest native sward, 

The glory of the English tongue. 


That ample speech! That subtle speech! 
Apt for the need of all and each: 
Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend 
Wherever human feelings tend. 

Preserve its force; expand its powers; 
And through the maze of eivie life, 

In Letters, Commerce, even in Strife, 
Forget not it is yours and ours.” 
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BY HAMBLEN SEARS. 


I, 

T is nine o'clock in the morning of a 

bright autumn day, one of the days 
when a stranger to the city wonders if all 
Paris is not setting off for a holiday in 
the open country. Down by the Gare de 
Lyon there is a jumble of carriages of 
every description struggling in demo- 
cratic confusion to deposit their freights 
under the long narrow veranda, People 
coming out of the doorway are continu- 
ally running against those going in; bun- 
dles are everywhere in the way to trip up 
elderly ladies from the provinces; porters 
roll their trucks about furiously, and 
guards arrayed in their ill-fitting uni- 
forms are beset by the usual number of 
people who always seem to wander aim- 
lessly about a railway station. 

In the waiting-rooms little girls with 
baskets of flowers make bright patches of 
color against the dark walls, and in the 
corners groups of peasants huddled to- 
gether look like so many sheep waiting 
in a bewildered way for somebody to lead 
one of them off, when all will follow. 
Within the station, under the enormous 
vault of glass and iron, there is a thick 
mist of blue smoke, which gives the fig- 
ures hurrying hither and thither the dis- 
tinetness of Japanese silhouettes. 

In the midst of all this hurry and 
smoke I find myself, or, rather, my pink 
hunting-coat, the subject of much good- 
natured comment to the crowd. I had 
accepted an invitation the day before to 
join a hunting party at the Marquis de 
Brammont’s in Fontainebleau, and, ac- 
cording to the instructions of an old hand, 
I am waiting the departure of the train, 


dressed in the proper hunting-suit. Un- 
der the circumstances it is a pleasure to 
see others of the party arriving, for their 
coats are bound to divert some of the 
unpleasant attention that is being heaped 
upon mine. 

There are but few of us to go down from 
Paris—a young Englishman from the 
Legation, with an uncertain look of con- 
cealed wisdom about him; a member of 
the Jockey Club, whose clothes fit him 
with startling accuracy; two or three 
gentlemen of Paris, who need no other 
description; as many attachés, and sev- 
eral officers. 

There is only time to congratulate each 
other on a day so well suited for the 
hunt, for a criticism or two on the polit- 
ical situation, and we are hurried into 
the carriages by perspiring guards. The 
click of the lock sounds simultaneously 
with the twang of a huge gong; the 
guard cries ‘‘ En voiture!” for the four- 
hundredth time; steam hisses from some- 
where beneath us, a whistle shrieks, and 
with a little shiver the train starts grad- 
ually. The cars move out on the main 
track, jerk across switches, and glide un- 
der bridges, until they break through the 
fortifications and run at full speed into 
the country. 

II. 

The Marquis de Brammont is a fine 
example of a species that is becoming 
rarer every day—the French gentleman 
of the old school. He is a bit of the last 
century's aristocracy drifted in among 
the plebeians of to-day, and with a great 
deal of manner, that is neither officious 
nor insincere, he never gives the impres- 
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sion of overdoing a naturally polite for- 
mality. As you talk with him you feel 
that for the moment you are the one ob- 
ject of kindly interest, the one care on his 
mind. Altogether the old gentleman fills 
his place of host in the midst of his fine 
establishment in a manner that is not to 
be found often out of France, and only 
too rarely there to-day. 

He receives us at the entrance of his 
ancient lodge on the edge of the forest; 
and whether it is because the French are 
inherently tactful and courteous, or be- 
cause the Marquis himself is so well suit- 
ed to be a host, there is a spirit of good 
fellowship in the first welcome that sets 
the American stranger at ease immediate- 
ly, and gives him a pleasant sensation of 
familiarity with his surroundings. Iam 
at once asked to join some of my new- 
made friends—none the less cordial be- 
cause our friendship will extend but 
through the day—in a tour of inspection 
of the kennels. It isa traditional custom, 
which seems to have been devised for the 
special benefit of initiates, for it affords 
great assistance in understanding the 
work of the day. 

These kennels stand on a little hill at 
some distance from the lodge. They con- 
sist of a series of long low buildings, with 
large court-yards in front, through which 
we pass toenter them. Inside the rooms, 
plate-glass windows, stone walls, asphalt 
floors and pavements, are spotlessly clean, 
and running down through all the court- 
yards is a stream of fresh water. 

Marquesne, the chief piqueur, and gen- 
eral commander of dogs, horses, and men, 
is our guide through the buildings. His 
pride in his animals is immeasurable, and 
it only needs a question to start him on a 
discussion of the breeding of hounds in 
general. Most of it is so mingled with 
idiomatic French that no American could 
pretend to master it all; but it is easy to 
understand that with the coming of the 
Revolution and the fall of the Kings of 
France royal hunting and royal kennels 
died out, and that since then there has 
been no one prominent breed of hounds 
in France, nothing resembling the royal 
kennels. Each individual kennel now 
seeks to produce a dog that is best adapted 
to the country in its vicinity. There is 
also a constant interchange of French 
and English hounds, and this mixture of 
the two races has come to be a science, 
developing in one hound the remarkable 
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scent and intelligence of the French dog, 
with the greater speed and endurance of 
his English brother. 

Marquesne held the English sport in 
light esteem. It was a mere race to the 
death, he said, and they only had one 
pack in the whole of England, the Devon 
and the Somerset Head, that was capable 
of following a stag in any case. The 
other packs were set on a stag brought to 
the meet in a box, and turned out upon 
a country that he did not know. And 
then he contrasted the two methods, 
launching out into picturesque language, 
and giving a little contemptuous nod oc- 
casionally towards the British Isles. The 
object ought not to be to break the game 
in view at the start and bring him to the 
death after a short run, but to outwit him, 
to anticipate him, to play it out with him 
on the chess-board of the woods. The 
killing of him was only one of the inci- 
dents of the day, and by no means the 
most important one. The interest and 
enjoyment lay in the exercise of judg- 
ment as to his position at each moment 
of the run, or in telling where he was 
without seeing him. Give him every 
chance, said Marquesne, and beat him at 
his own game! That was the way to 
hunt! That was the way they hunted in 
the days of the royal chasse a courre ! 

Meantime two men in the court-yard 
are preparing a soup of barley bread and 
water with a flavcring of vegetables, 
which is the dogs’ dinner. Inside the 
house fifteen couples of hounds are silting 
on a long bench, eagerly watching the 
preparations through the open door, but 
not one of them dares to move. The pres- 
ence of strangers, the unmistakable pink 
coats, the open door, all tell a story to 
these fine fellows that could not be mis- 
understood. Their sterns wave furiously, 
and their great shining eyes are fastened 
on Marquesne, who begins to talk to them 
softly. Then at a quick signal they 
spring for the opening. In an instant 
the doorway is crowded with their bodies. 
All seems confusion, and the growling 
and barking promise a general fight, 
when a stern command brings the whole 
pack to a standstill. There is a silence, 
and the hounds squirm about, keeping 
their eyes fixed, however, on their master; 
but not one of them moves forward, until, 
drafting them, and without the use of the 
whip, he makes them pass oui in orderly 
fashion. 
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LOCATING 


A STAG IN THE EARLY 


The preparation of the porridge is now 
over, and as the hounds file out of the 
door, tumbling over each other in their ex- 
citement, they come rushing towards the 
trough. But a sight of the familiar har- 
borer, and the still more familiar whip, 
is enough to bring each one up with a 
round turn in the line about five feet 
from the feast. Not one of them dares 
go nearer than that, much as he craves 
his dinner, and they stand yelping, growl- 
ing, wagging their tails, pushing one an- 
other aside, but always under the disci- 
pline of the men. If one is wild enough 
to forget himself and tries to break away, 





MORNING. 
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he is unceremoniously 


grabbed by the tail and 
swung out of the pack 
altogether, where he has. 
to stand aside in disgrace 
until the others have fin- 
ished. 

The moment the whip 
falls there is a fearful 
struggling as the hungry 
fellows begin to devour 
their dinner. Yet the 
sharp call of a name or 
a blow of the whip is 
enough to bring one of 
them out of the crowd, 
and then he too must 
pay for his greediness. 

The thoroughness of 
the work done in these 
kennels becomes the more 
remarkable when one re- 
alizes that there is one of 
these valets,or harborers, 
specially attached to each 
pack, whose duty it is not 
only to watch over his 
ten couples during the 
day, but to have the care 


of them through the 
night. His _ sleeping- 


room adjoins their ken- 
nel, and he can be among 
them ina moment at any 
hour of the night. This 
is a most necessary pre 
caution,since in the event 
of the sudden illness of 
one of the dogs, the others 
are more than likely to 
turn upon him and tear 
him to pieces. Indeed, 
they are so finely trained 
for their fierce work that 
the slightest smell of blood renders them 
almost uncontrollable, and it is dangerous 
work going in among them under such 
circumstances. 

But buildings of modern structure and 
fine food are not the only scientific por- 
tions of the French hound’s education. 
His exercise is quite as carefully studied, 
and he has his regular daily lessons in 
learning to discover the scent, and in 
keeping to it when once it is found. 

Each day, as you wander along by 
yourself on the outskirts of this beautiful 
enchanted forest, you may come upon a 
piqueur or two, with a harborer, coming 











out of some fine old gateway, in company 
with their charges, on the way for a 
ramble; or perhaps, wrapped in your own 
thoughts, you have strayed into the 
forest, and wandered off among hollows, 
over ridges, or by some silent pool, and 
suddenly you come upon a_ harborer 
dragged along through the shrubbery by 
one of his eager hounds, straining for- 
ward with his nose close to the ground, 
and coughing at the tightened leash. 
Over the next ridge other piqueurs and 
harborers are in the midst of thirty 
brown-backed animals, talking to them, 
putting them in order, or chastising 
them, as the case may be. And then, as 
you wander on and on, the distant sound 
of a horn tells of others giving the hounds 
their first lessons in the language of the 
hunting-bugle. 





III. 


The cowboy on a hunt in the Rockies 
tracks his game with a dog or without 
one, as the case may be, finds the quarry 
that day or the next, and brings it down, 
if he is fortunate, some time during the 
week. In France it is quite a different 
matter. 
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Long before the Marquis’s guests are 
on the train coming down from Paris, 
long before the Marquis himself is up in 
his hétel in the Faubourg St.-Germain— 
just at dawn of the day, in fact, and 
while the morning mist is in the valleys 
and hanging over the pools—the chief 
piqueur has sent out a valet de chiens, 
with a limier in the leash, to discover the 
lair of astag. These limiers are a variety 
of hounds bred for this one special pur- 
pose; and partly because they know the 
habits of the deer so intimately, and are so 
practised in this one work, and partly 
because they are too old for any other 
use, they are kept for this work alone. 

Both hound and man are old stagers; 
and they make a wise pair, the one with 
his fine instinct and scent, the other with 
his knowledge and eyesight. They goout 
in the first light of the morning, with the 
keeper in the lead, both calm, and imbued 
with a sense of the responsibility before 
them. With his long-tried experience of 
the forest and his knowledge of all the 
‘‘runs” and feeding-grounds, the keeper 
makes a shrewd guess, that has some ele- 
ments of certainty, as to where they may 
come upon ascent. He stoops, picks up 











THE HARBORER WITH HIS PACK. 
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some leaves, holding them to the hound’s 
nose, and the keen animal sets about 
‘covering ” the spot in the vicinity. The 
moment he stumbies on a scent he is com- 
pletely changed. His stern begins to 
wave, his hackles rise, and, from a lagging 
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brute, he becomes an active, intelligent 
being. Things are reversed; he takes the 
lead now, pulling the harborer after him, 
yet neither man nor hound utters a sound, 
and even the brute steps carefully to avoid 
rustling the autumn leaves. 

While the hound rubs his nose along the 
ground, going wherever the scent leads 
him, straining on with feverish eager- 
ness, the man, letting himself be led slow- 
ly, watches for signs that would be quite 
invisible to an untutored eye. And so, 
as instinct keeps them to the course the 
stag has wandered over during the night, 
reason is making up a conception of what 
the animal The man measures the 
distance between broken twigs on either 
side of the course, estimates thus the 
spread of the deer’s antlers, and will tell 
you shortly the animal’s age, and if it is 
astagoradoe. The direction of the trail, 
the kind of shrubbery the deer has fed 
on, the drag, and the nature of the places 
where he has lain down—all define more 
clearly size, sex, age. Should the game 


is. 
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be of the wrong sex or less than three 
years old, the good hound is broken away 
from the trail and sent to search for a new 
one. Fora French sportsman is no in- 
discriminate slayer of youth; and then, 
too, the Marquis must have his quarry of 
the right age, or 
the run may be 
too short or too 
slow. 

These two si 
lent beings make 
a ghostly pair, 
straining along 
out of the thick 
mist, going with 
unerring wis 
dom along the 
record the stag 
must always 
leave behind 
him, just as sure 
to come up with 
him in time as if 
they were craw] 
ing towards him 
led by a silk 
en thread that 
wound about in 
the labyrinths ot 
the woods. It 
is fascinating, if 
you go out with 
them some morn- 
ing, to see the two intelligences working 
together, to see the hound understand a 
long detour that will bring them up on 
the leeward side of the quarry, and to 
watch him, when he at last knows where 
the stag is lying, look up at his master 
from the corner of lis eye as he stands 
motionless, heading towards the thicket 
that shelters the deer. They know their 
business well. 

IV. 

Only after the harborer has reported to 
Marquesne can the plan of the day be 
laid out. The forest of Fontainebleau is 
perhaps the finest park in the world, and 
one of its most striking features is the net- 
work of macadamized roads, drives, wind- 
ing bridle- paths, and little side wood- 
tracks which entirely cover it. These 
cuts in the thick foliage of the woods are 
constantly intersecting each other, and 
each meeting of important roads forms 
what is called a carrefour. It is a mat- 
ter of habit that a carrefour should be 
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chosen for the meet, and thus Mar 
quesne, on receiving the harborer’s report, 
consuits his mental map of the forest, and 
chooses a carrefour that is to the leeward 
of the stag, and sufficiently far away to 
insure his not being disturbed by the 
noises of the meet. 

When our little cavaleade, escorting 
half a dozen drags, comes down the slope 
into the chosen carrefour, we find others 
of the party, gentry of the surrounding 
country, awaiting us. In the centre of the 
little square stands one of those huge 
weather-beaten crosses of stone, which 
you come upon at every turn of the for- 
est roads, and which recall the days of 
old France, of pageantries and royal 
hunts of another time. They all have 
some legend roughly cut upon them, com- 
memorating some episode of a famous 
hunt or some historic name—** The Cross 
of the Grand Veneur,” ** The Cross of the 
Connétable.” And all around this time- 
worn emblem the heavy bank of green 
foliage, touched now with the soft colors 
of the dying year, makes a fitting back- 
ground for the lively scene. 

This riding to the meet is one of the 


most fashionable incidents of the Parisian 
chateau season. The men and women 
are sure to belone to the smartest sets, 
and no gown is too fine for the occasion. 
Sitting on my thick-set half-breed hunter, 
I can see off at the right six or eight trim 
red carts clustered together, their occu- 
pants exchanging greetings. A tiny 
wagonette driven up at the moment by a 
young widow becomes the centre of at- 
traction for a squad of officers; and it is a 
pretty sight to see a huge yellow-wheel- 
ed drag round a bend and come down 
to the corner at a sharp trot, pulling up 
with a clatter of harness and a cloud 
of dust in the midst of the bright com- 
pany. Just across the way a pack of 
brown-spotted hounds are waiting pa- 
tiently under the trees, except when one 
of them gives out a little plaintive ery, 
and has to be brought to silence with a 
erack of the whip. 

The valets are on foot, dressed in brown 
buckskin, and the piqueurs, mounted on 
sturdy hunters, wear the Marquis’s livery 
of green, with chamois-skin breeches, each 
carrying one of the time-honored horns 
wound about his body, over one shoulder 
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THE STAG’S LAST FIGHT. 
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THE ‘‘HALLALI”’ AND ‘‘ CUREE CHAUDE.” 


and under tlie other. Those of the guests 
who are hunting with the Marquis for the 
season wear his colors, while others, visit- 
ors of the day, like myself, are distinguish- 
ed by the regulation hunting-coat of red. 
And interspersed with these the officers 
from the neighboring garrison or from 
Paris give a brilliant, singularly French, 
color to the scene. They are the dandies 
of the day, the hussars in their sky-blue 
coats, and the artillerymen in their som- 
bre black suits, relieved only by red stripes. 

The Marquis stands at the side of the 
carrefour, under an old oak, smoking, and 
talking with the huntsmen and premier 
piqueur, and surrounded by a little group 


of his guests. When the man who had 
located the stag in the morning returns, 
after again making sure that the game is 
still in its place, Marquesne speaks with 
him a moment, and then, lifting his hat, 
approaches the master of hounds. With 
his hand at his uncovered forehead he 
makes his report: The stag at six in the 
morning was found at such and such a 
spot; he was a five-year-old, an animal 
of this or that nature, so the fumées, the 
brisées, and the other signs show; he is 
found to be lying in the same place at 
the present moment. Would it please the 
master to order the run? The latter, turn- 
ing to the Marquis, exchanges a few words 
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with him, there is an ‘‘It is well,” then 
the bustle and noise begin again. Mar- 
quesne’s rapport seems to be favorable. 
In a few moments the greater portion 
of the pack is led towards the lair, all the 
hounds ith leash, except two or three of 
the oldest and wisest of the veterans, who 
go cautiously about getting the scent well 
into their wonderful nostrils. The har- 
borers talk to them quietly, encouraging 
them with quick suggestions, checking 
any unseemly impatience, while the good 
hounds wave their sterns as they approach 
nearer and nearer theenemy. Gradually 
one after another is slipped, and all at once 
a great joyouscry breaks out on the woods, 
and those of us who are near enough 
catch a glimpse of a brown back and a 
pair of antlers that fly off at a bound, 
while the flaring notes of the horns sound 
‘the stag away,” echoing it up and down 
the roads and in among the forest trees. 
The stage in a few bounds is well out of 
the reach of his pursuers, who with their 
noses to the ground keep to the trail at 
what seems a very slow pace. Piqueurs 
on their hunters and under the leader- 
ship of the master of hounds follow the 
sounds of the chase up one road and 
down the next. No horse could go in 
among the trees and over the rocks, but 





A FRENCH HOUND. 





by a mixture of skill, experience, and 
guess-work the men can judge from the 
notes of the horns where the course is 
tending; and if they do not know where 
the stag is at any moment, they know 
where he has just passed, and can tell 
with marvellous precision about where 
he will be ten minutes hence. 

Sometimes one or two small relays of 
hounds are sent off by roads leading in 
different directions to serve in any emer 
gency, or when the run is too long. As 
a rule, however, the pack that follows the 
scent includes all the hounds. And here 
another element of uncertainty enters 
into the chase. The master of hounds 
has to judge from the sounds, from the 
direction the stag has taken, and from his 
knowledge of the forest, where to send 
these relays, and it requires all his inge 
nuity to send them in the right directions. 

It turns out to be a fortunate thing 
for me that I have put myself under the 
charge of an experienced hunter, one of 
the garrison officers; for by his keen 
guidance I succeed in catching a sight of 
the stag at the start, in coming across 
the hounds once or twice during the day, 
and end by getting in just in time to see 
the death. And that was more than 
many a man could say at nightfall. 

We start off 
now in almost 
the opposite di 
rection to that 
taken by the 
stag; and grad- 
ually, as we trot 
along in compa- 
ny with a few 
other riders, the 
sounds of the 
chase dwindle 
away, until at 
last we can only 
hear an occasion- 
al distant note of 
the horns.  Fi- 
nally we come 
to a standstill in 
the road. 

All is silent for 
atime. There is 
scarcely a sound 
in the beautiful 
forest. All about 
Dinkeakiiard us gigantic old 

trees and young 
saplings grow 


THE CLOSE 


side by side, with here and there a moss 
covered bowlder separating them. It all 
has its indescribable charm, its own asso- 
ciations, that belong to no other spot. 
Suddenly the faintest sound of a horn 
comes on the wind from off abreast of us. 
Moment by moment it grows louder, and 
is joined by the low baying of the hounds 
as it moves on ahead. Nearer and near- 
er it comes, the tired note of the fierce 
hounds, the sounding of the horn, telling 
in its own language that ‘‘all is well,” 
that now the stag has doubled, or crossed a 
stream, or turned the hounds off the scent 
altogether. We start forward at a sharp 
trot, when a cry from the officer makes 
me pull up and look into the woods. 
There is a crackling of dry twigs just off 
the road, and there, not thirty yards 
away, going back towards the meet, is 
a huge stag. He seems perfectly at ease 
in his elastic gait, his head held up proud- 
ly, turning now and then to catch the 
sounds of pursuit, and he clears fallen 
trees and little brook-beds with great 
bounds that seem mere play to him. At 
sight of us he stops with a jerk that star- 
tles both of us, and turning in his tracks, 
stands with his head high in the air like 


OF THE DAY. 


a beautiful statue. Then, catching a 
nearer sound of the hounds, he clears the 
road at a bound, hardly a stone’s-throw 
from us, and is gone. 

It is only a moment when riders and 
piqueurs come tearing up and down the 
road, and in another instant, in among 
the trees fifteen couples of wild hounds 
trail up to the point where the deer leaped 
the road. There is a perfect jumble of 
sounds, wild cries of disappointment from 
the hounds, notes that tell of a lost scent 
from the horns, and a hundred questions 
from the men, asking if we saw him, or 
which way he went; and then, before I 
can realize it, the keen-scented animals 
have trailed across the road, recovered the 
scent, and the whole mad crowd is gone. 

After this the sounds again dwindle 
away. Then there is another change of 
course, and the notes grow louder. We 
go down into a carrefour, turn up towards 
the direction the run is taking, and on 
turning a corner we break the pack in view. 

We go sweeping along with the rest in 
a moment. All around me through the 
thick trees dogs break into view and dis- 
appear. Now and again I can see a pink 
coat or a shiny horse, and then things 
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begin to whirl. The thick trees, the little 
glades, the ravines, and dry brook-beds 
fly by. I shut my eyes at a wall of trees 
ahead and hold on, waiting for what may 
come, when suddenly we dash out of the 
woods on to a beautiful rolling plain. 

Straight before us is the stag; but what 
achange! His mouth is open, his tongue 
hangs down loosely, his antlers are 
stretched back on his shoulders, and at 
every few leaps his legs give way under 
him and let him down on his knees. Pick 
ing himself up, he tries to go on bravely, 
but his race is done. Ali strategy is gone 
now—given place to a straight race for 
life, and he turns instinctively towards a 
pool in the hollows. But the hounds are 
on him in the water, grabbing his legs 
and pulling down his horns. They strug- 
gle so wildly with each other and the stag 
that they all sink into the water, until the 
piqueurs dismount, and with their whips 
and commands force them to stand back, 
when one of them with a quick stroke 
serves the stag and puts an end to his 
sufferings. And out over the hills, in 
among the trees, away to the carrefour 
where the chase began, through the gath- 
ering darkness, goes the royal salute that 
tells of the death of a valiant stag. 

It is almost dark. Men, hounds, and 
horses gasp for breath for an instant, and 
then follows the ceremony of the day. 
We are all dismounted; and, standing ina 
group—all there are left of us—we bear 
witness to the presentation of the deer’s 
fore foot to the guest of the day. 

Meantime the men have placed the stag’s 
skin on the carcass, and by the light of a 
flaring torch one of the piqueurs, standing 
upon it, holds the head high above the 
dogs. The horns have sounded the ‘* Hal- 
lali,” and now comes the ‘‘ Curée chaude,” 


and the hounds, gathered in a squad, ery 
loudly for joy and for their lawful feast. 
They have done their day’s work well, 
and deserve their traditional reward. 

¥: 

It was a weary ride back over the hills 
to the lodge in the gathering gloom. We 
passed a stray piqueur now and then 
trotting slowly homeward with two or 
three tired hounds at his horse’s feet, or 
met a harborer looking for alost one. But 
once arrived at the lodge, we were so well 
received by the ladies of the party that 
each man forgot his aches and bruises 
in the stirring tale of his own deeds of 
valor. Belated stragglers came in as we 
stood about the huge fire in the hall, and 
under the good-natured satire of the as- 
sembled company were forced to confess 
their mishaps. With dusty boots, a soiled 
coat, and a very tired body, there is no- 
thing so fine as to sit by a pretty woman 
and tell her of the way you cleared that 
brook, or the clever piece of doubling you 
did when you cut off two miles of cross- 
country riding. She is a very attentive 
and a very attractive listener, and your 
host’s Burgundy goes to the right spot. 

The warm firelight, the chattering crowd 
of men and women, the smiles of the de- 
parting guests, especially this little talk 
by the fire-side corner, are all delightful, 
and it gives you a disagreeable sensation 
to hear some flunky call out that ‘* those 
going by the train to Paris must leave in 
the coach now at the door.” 

There is a hurried farewell, a little 
pressure of the fair listener's hand, a 
hearty shake of our host’s, and then a 
dark ride under the trees to the station. 
And by nine, after a rest and a bath, we 
are dining in Paris at the club. 
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FUJI OVER THE RICE-FIELDS OF SUZUKAWA. 


FUJISAN. 


BY ALFRED PARSONS. 


gHE great mountain 
of Japan is well 
known to us 
all; its form ap- 
pears on countless 
screens and fans, 
and its foreign name, 
Fusiyama, is as famil- 
iar as Mont Blane or 
Pike’s Peak. By the 
Japanese it is called 
Fuji, or Fujisan, or 
sometimes Fuji - no- 
yama when speaking 
poetically, and it is 
difficult to understand 
how an s came to be 
substituted for the 7 
by foreigners, but un- 
5 der any name there is 
a peculiar fascination 
about the mountain, 
and the first sight of it, from the hundred 
steps in Yokohama, from Ueno in Tokyo 
through a haze of telephone wires, or 
across the waves of Suruga Bay from the 
deck of a steamer, is an event which will 
be fixed in the traveller's memory. 
I can never see a high place with- 
out wishing to be on the top of it, and 
Fuji looks obtrusively high. The long 


sweep with which it heaves its twelve 
thousand feet above the shore, the ab- 
sence of any competitive mountains, and 
the exaggerated perspective of its broad 
base and narrow summit, all add to this 
impression, and the ambitious soul longs 
to be on such a superior eminence. And 
there is no better way of taking a holi- 
day than to climb a mountain. To go 
down a river leads to laziness: things 
glide by which look as if they ought 
to be sketched, but to do so would in- 
volve stopping the boat, and interfering 
with the forces of nature which are gen- 
tly furthering the traveller’s ends, and 
thus the mind is tossed to and fro be- 
tween the delight of seeing things and 
the unpleasant feeling that it is a duty to 
work. Thinking is the one thing to be 
especially avoided on a holiday, and there 
is too much time for thinking on an or 
dinary river. The same objection holds 
against walking on easy roads; in fact, 
the farther you walk the more you think; 
but in climbing a really big hill all 
thought is killed for hours by the simple 
physical exertion, and you become a mere 


machine, with a laboriously pumping 
heart and very heavy legs. And what a 
sense of superiority comes when the high- 
est point is at last reached,when the world 
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is all below you, half cloud and half solid 
earth, lovely, mysterious, and absolutely 
unpaintable. Even this sense fades from 
me in a few minutes, and I become a non- 
entity, with only a vague feeling of the 
hugeness of the universe and the infini- 
tesimal smallness of the individual, and 
the opening verse of Adam's morning 
hymn always comes into my mind, as it 
did years ago on the top of a Somerset- 





GOING UP IN THE MIST. 


shire hill overlooking the Glastonbury 
flats, just after my first reading of ** Par- 
adise Lost.” 

An artist often hears the remark, ‘‘ You 
must find painting a great resource,” as 
if it were an amusement like golf or trout- 
fishing; and no doubt to many people a 
landscape -painter’s life seems like one 
long holiday; but the struggle with ever- 
changing skies and fast-fading flowers ‘as 
its fatigues, and the mind gets wearied of 
constantly thinking how this and that 
ought to be painted, so when a friend in 
Yokohama suggested that we should go 
up Fuji together, I accepted his proposal 
with alacrity, and we chose the first week 
in August for our excursion, that being 
the time when there is the best chance of 
good weather, and when most pilgrims 
are to be seen on the mountain. One of 
the most boring things in life is te walk 
through new and interesting country with 
a man who has no eyes for anything but 


his watch, and who insists on telling you 
how many minutes the last mile has tak 
en; but my friend’s figure was a suffi 
cient guarantee against any attempt at 
‘*record-cutting,” and I felt sure that his 
pace would give me plenty of time for 
looking about. 

The weather for our start was not prom- 
ising—that damp summer heat of which 
there is so much in Japan, heavy and de 
pressing, shrouding the 
mountains from morn 
ing till night in dense 
masses of cloud, which 
seem to slowly drag 
themselves up from the 
valley, and never suc 
ceed in getting clear 
of the hill-tops. From 
Miya-no-shita to the 
Hakone Lake we were 
from time to time en 
veloped in these clouds, 
and athin drizzling rain 
prevented us from en- 
joying what in fine 
weather would bea very 
lovely walk. The moor at the northern 
end of the lake, Sengoku-hara, is dotted 
with herds of cattle, and is perhaps the 
only place in Japan where this familiar 
sight can be seen. You may wander for 
miles over the green hills and moorlands 
which cover so large a portion of its sur- 
face without ever seeing a four-footed 
animal; perhaps because the tall coarse 
grasses and the leaves of the dwarf bam- 
boos are unsuitable for fodder; perhaps 
because the Japanese are not a meat-eating 
nation, and do not need herds and flocks. 

Our intention was to cross this moor, 
and join the road which leads from Mi- 
ya-no-shita by way of the Maiden’s Pass, 
Otome-no-toge, to Gotamba, a village at 
the foot of Fuji, but our coolie assured 
us that he knew a shorter road by the 
Nagao-toge, so we struggled up the hill- 
side on our left, reached a post which 
marked the top of the pass, and then 
stopped in the mist to consider which 
track we should follow. Suddenly ap- 
peared to us an aged man, whose vener- 
able face inspired us with confidence, and 
by him we were led astray. He took us 
by the semblance of a path along the 
hill-top, and for about half an hour we 
plunged through wet grass up to our 
necks, the thick white mist hiding every- 
thing more than ten yards distant; then 








THE GREAT PALM AT RYUGEJI, FUJI IN THE DISTANCE 


he confessed that he had lost his way, 
that he had heard of that road, but had 
never taken it before, and that it was all 
grown over—an obvious fact—so there 
was nothing to be done but find our way 
back to the post, and try the wider track 
from which he had beguiled us. He was 
a cheerful old soul, seventy-four years 
of age, who had just walked to some hot 
springs about twenty miles from his home 
to take the baths for a couple of days be- 
cause he suffered from rheumatism. Ei 
ther it was a very mild case or the baths 
were marvellously efficacious, for he led 
us down the hill at a rattling pace, and 
went five or six miles out of his way to 
atone for his error, and to put us in the 
right road for Gotamba. 

The mists reached far down the hill, 
and when we were at last free from them 
we looked eagerly for Fuji. There was 
the sea below us, with the great curve of 
sand, Tago-no-ura, bordering Suruga Bay, 
and the green slopes rising from it show- 
ed where our mountain must be, but at 
the height of about two thousand feet a 
straight bank of white cloud ruled off the 
landscape, and of the summit we could 
see no sign. The path led us along the 
hill-side, where men were cutting the 
rough grass, and loading it on _ pack- 
horses; it wandered in and out of the dry 


gullies, and over the intervening ridges, 
and at last, descending to the northward, 
brought us through cultivated fields to a 
tea-house near the railway station, where 
our baggage and provisions were waiting 
for us. Gotamba is on the Tokaido Rail- 
way, and is therefore a much-frequented 
place during the six weeks or so when 
Fuji is considered to be ‘‘open.” It has 
been ascended at all seasons, the labori- 
ous walking through soft snow being the 
only difficulty, and the chance of bad 
weather the only danger; but except from 
the latter part of July to the beginning of 
September the numerous rest-houses are 
unoccupied, and the climber is obliged to 
carry all provisions with him. 

There were plenty of pilgrims about, 
waiting to start on the morrow or just re- 
turned from the mountain, some washing 
their weary feet, others tying their big 
hats and long walking-sticks in bundles 
for the luggage-van, and all chattering in- 
cessantly. After dinner a travelling com- 
pany entertained us in front of our tea- 
house with songs and dances. The band 
consisted of two samisen, a bell tapped 
with a stick, and bamboo castanets. The 
dancers were all little girls, from ten to 
fifteen years old, dressed in the ordinary 
long-sleeved kimono, and the movements 
of their bodies and slim little hands and 
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limbs were full of grace and variety. 
Each performance was a mixture of song, 
dance, and dialogue, with instrumental 
accompaniment; the music was queer, 
tuneless, and often harsh to the Euro 
pean ear, but with the blood-stirring qual- 
itv of all genuine national music. 

Before daybreak next morning the 
whole house was stirring, and it was 
useless to hope for more sleep. Most 
of the pilgrims start early in order to 
get to the top by sunset, sleep there, 
and descend the following day, but we 
had decided to sleep two nights on the 
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At first it isa very gentle rise; the lanes 
wind through fields with various crops, 
and past cottages with hedges of pink and 
white hibiscus; but after a few miles it 
begins to get steeper, the ashes are less 
disintegrated, cultivation only appears in 
isolated spots, and there are large streteh- 
es of gray moorland varied only with bush- 
es and wild flowers. The mist still hung 
round us, there was no landscape to be 
seen in any direction, and if it had not 
been for the flowers and the ever-new 
and quaint figures on the road, this part 
of the walk would have been dull.  Be- 
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A CLOUDY EVENING, FROM THE SANDS OF TAGO-NO-URA, 


mountain, and were in no hurry. Our 
heavier baggage was sent by pack-horse 
to Yoshida, on the north side of the moun- 
tain, and three coolies went with us as 
guides and porters, carrying some extra 
clothing and the solid food which seems 
necessary for European stomachs. In the 
village street our strolling plavers were 
already wandering round, trying with 
some preliminary chords on the samisen 
to attract an audience. Daylight did not 
suit them, they looked draggled and dis- 
couraged, and it was difficult to believe 
that those dirty little figures shuffling 
along in the mud could ever have had 
any charm or grace of movement. 

The path from Gotamba to the summit 
is one stead y ascent over beds of old ashes. 


sides the regular pilgrims there were many 
men and women leading pack-horses, those 
on their way up carrying provisions and 
fuel for the rest-houses, and those coming 
down bringing bundles of grass so large 
that they looked like walking hay-stacks, 
and the wiry little ponies that carried 
them were almost invisible. In fronta mis 
shapen head peeped out, underneath were 
four thin little legs with enormous feet, 
and as they passed, their narrow drooping 
quarters, cat-hammed and cow-hocked, 
swayed at every step under the heavy load. 
Japanese drawings of horses have risen in 
my estimation since I have seen the mod- 
els the artists have to work from; there 
never was a more ill-shaped beast than the 
ordinary horse of the country. In this 
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THE SECOND SHELTER IN THE GOTAMBA PATH. 
; 


as in many other hill districts mares only 
are used; they are shod with big straw 
overshoes, which give a finishing touch 
to their ludicrous shape; under them is 
slung a square of dark blue cotton cloth 
to keep off the flies, and a narrow strip 
of the same material, with a big crimson 
cord and tassel printed on it for deco- 
ration, is draped across their quarters. 
Many of the pilgrims ride up as far as 
the tea-house called Uma-gaeshi (horse 
send back), and the ponies look almost as 
much eclipsed under the big pack-saddle 
with its trappings, and the pilgrim with 
his, as they do under the loads of grass. 
When all cultivation had disappeared, 
and the road was a mere cinder track 
over a moorland of ashes, the flowers 
and bushes still grew in clusters here 
and there. The most abundant plant 
was a large bushy knotweed covered with 
sprays of white blossoms, and this grew 
far up the mountain-side. There were 
also clumps of tall boeconia, a campan- 
ula with large pink or lavender flowers 
sprinkled in each bell with tiny ink-spots, 
and various less showy flowers. The 
flora on this side of the mountain, devas- 
tated by the last eruption, in 1706, is not 
so rich as that on the northern slope. 
As the ascent became steeper we got into 
a wood of dwarfed and scraggy pine- 
trees, which extended as far as Tarobo, a 
large tea- house with a little temple at- 
tached, and then suddenly ceased; above 
this there was only an occasional dead 
stump to break the monotonous surface 
of ashes. Here every pilgrim purchases 
a stick to help him up the mountain—an 
octagonal staff of birch, about five feet 


long, with an inscription burned on it, 
and for a few coppers the priests on duty 
at the summit will add a red stamp to 
prove that the owner has actually been 
there. , 

We reached the second shelter beyond 
Tarobo quite early in the afternoon; 
great masses of wet mist came constant- 
ly driving up the mountain-side; there 
was plenty of room in the hut, and no- 
thing to be gained by going higher, so 
we decided to stay there for the night. 
All the regular tracks up Fuji are divided 
into ten portions, and a rest-house is sup- 
posed to mark the end of each division; 
but they vary much in their accommo- 
dation for travellers, and often get de- 
stroyed during the winter, so it is well to 
find out before starting which are habit- 
able and which are not. Number Two 
(Ni-go-me), on the Gotamba path, was a 
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FUJI FROM THE 


roomy hut, built with blocks of lava; 
from below it looked like a wall with a 
hole in it, from above it was not visible, 
for the ashes covering its roof of rough 
planks were simply a continuation of the 
mountain slope; there was no chimney, 
but a mass of snow was piled over the 
fireplace, which dripped through the 
roof into a tub and supplied the estab- 
lishment with water. By each shelter a 
small white flag fluttered on a pole to 
make its situation obvious. 

Nothing could be more dreary than 
this spot on such an afternoon: above, 
below, and on each side the waste of pur- 
ple-gray ashes, light green spots of knot- 
weed and thistle, only enforcing the gloom 
of its color, seemed to stretch intermina- 
bly into the mist, and nothing broke the 
monotony of the long oblique line except 
the little eminence of Hoei-zan, sticking 
up like a pimple on the great slope of Fu- 
ji, which occasionally showed its outline 
through the vague and formless clouds. 

Inside it was at any rate warm; the 
raised floor was covered with coarse mat- 
ting, and on this quilts were spread, and 
soon after dark we were all in_ bed. 
Some later arrivals had added to our 
numbers, and we slept thirteen in that 
hut, including the host and hostess; but 
this was nothing to the crowd at the top, 
where I think we were nineteen, perhaps 
more, for in some parts of the floor there 
must have been two or three under a 
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quilt, and it was difficult to count them. 
Even here on Fuji you do not escape the 
all-seeing eye of the Japanese police; 
your passport is examined by the keepers 
of the hut, and is copied into a book 
which gives every night the names and 
addresses of those who sleep under the 
roof. About two o'clock in the morning 
we were wakened by our host, who took 
us outside, and there at last was Fuji it- 
self, straight over our heads, every detail 
softened, but clearly visible, and the sum- 
mit looking ridiculously near in the brill- 
iant moonlight. Below us was the slope 
of ashes and the moorland over which 
we had walked; and in the distance ‘the 
Hakone Mountains, already far below our 
level, lay half hidden by masses of moon- 
lit cloud. More energetic men might 
have started at once for the final climb, 
but after gazing and shivering for a few 
minutes we turned into our hard beds 
again, and it was not till after sunrise 
that we left our hut, our party increased 
by a dreary and footsore young soldier 
in a soiled white uniform, and a cheerful 
coolie, carrying about a hundred-weight 
of planks to repair one of,the higher shel- 
ters. 

The path goes zigzagging up to one rest- 
house after another, and there was not 
one of them which we failed to patronize; 
even Number Seven, which was a heap of 
ruins, with nothing in the way of drink 
but a tub of melted snow, was an excuse 
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fora few minutes’ halt. In the clear morn 
ing sunlight Fuji looked small, as most 
mountains do when there are no clouds 
to give mystery and suggest height; but 
it was a grand morning for distant views, 
and the sunshine brought out vividly the 
strange and brilliant colors of the vari- 
ous materials which form the mountain 

gray ashes, blue lava, 
and the reds and or 
anges of burnt earth. 

Above the seventh 
station the path turns 
to the left and passes 
behind Hoei-zan; al 
ready bands of pil- 
grims, who had seen 
the sunrise from the 
summit, were making 
their way back towards 
Gotamba, going at a 
great pace down the 
ewlissade of loose sand 
and ashes on its side, 
while we toiled on over 
harder cinders, with 
an occasional ridge of 
lava, on the upward 
path. At this altitude 
the knotweed and this- 
tles had disappeared, 
and the only plants I 
saw were adwarf sedge 
and a little starwort in 
some of the sheltered 
nooks ; higher | still 
only a few lichens 
and mosses can grow; 
there is no regular al- 
pine flora on Fuji. 

A big gully full of 
snow lies just below 
Number Eight, and FROM 
from this point the 
ascent is steeper than 
ever, Winding among a chaos of shapeless 
blocks of lava; a sharp spur on our left 
crowned with them made a most curious 
outline against the sky. In front of us 
was a strange pilgrim, an old and feeble 
Buddhist priest in canonicals and a big 
cane hat: two coolies were hauling him 
by a cord round his waist, and another 
was pushing from behind, and even with 
this help he had to stop every few min- 
utes to get his wind. He smiled a sickly 
smile as we went by; he was even slower 
than we were, and it seemed crue] to pass 
him; but he got to the top finally. 
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A sharp pull up a rocky gully at last 
brought us to a little wooden torii, and 
to the **‘ Famous Silver Water,” a clear, 
coid spring on the edge of the crater. 
The supply is not large, and the priest in 
charge of the enclosure doles it out to pil 
crims at the rate of one brass cash for a 
small teacupful. The principal temple, 
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THE TOP OF FUJI, LOOKING NORTH 


and the cluster of huts round it, form a 
little square on the south side of the 
crater, just at the top of the Mura-yama 
path, and are reached from the Silver Wa- 
ter by means of a couple of ladders and 
a small fee. At the top of the ladders 
there is a tiny shrine, serving as stable 
to a toy model of a horse, and in front 
of this the coppers are deposited. There 
are only three entrances to th» crater of 
Fuji, and each of these is marned by a 
small torii, the sacred gateway of the 
Shinto religion; two of them I have al- 
ready mentioned, the third is on the north 
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side, where the paths from Yoshida and 
Subashiri, which meet at Number Eight 
station, reach the summit. 

Clouds had, as usual, begun to form 
about mid day, and there were only oc 
casional peeps of distance, but the crater 
itself was worth the journey, and occu- 
pied us until the bitterly cold wind drove 
us to shelter. Here, as on other moun- 


gradually brightening Jine above it, 
watching for the first sign of the a; 
proaching god. On the most prominent 
rock a priest knelt, waving strips of pa 
per tied to a stick and chanting prayers 
and eulogies, and soon the sun_ rose, 
as he assuredly will every morning, 
whether he is prayed to or not. There 
was such a vast space of mysterious blue 
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FUJI FROM THE ABEKAWA, 


tains, I noticed that the first object of the 
native is to get under cover; all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them 
may be spread before his eyes, but if 
there is a little smoky cabin, however 
rough and uncomfortable, the professional 
mountaineer goes inside and stays there. 
This one was not luxurious; near the 
doorway, the only aperture for admitting 
light, there was a smouldering wood fire, 
where our food was cooked before we lay 
down to try and rest on the loose and 
creaky ftloor-boards; little blasts came like 
squirts of cold water through the cracks 
of the unmortared walls, and it was a 
relief when a general movement of the 
sleepers—for a Japanese can apparently 
sleep any where—showed the approach of 
sunrise 


The morning was clear and bright, and 


we all crouched in nooks of the rocks, 
wrapped in our quilts, and gazed at the 
straight gray line of the Pacifie and the 








AND THE TOKAIDO BRIDGE. 


sea and distance below the horizon that 
the big orange ball appeared to be al- 
ready half-way up the heavens when we 
first saw it. This daily occurrence seems 
ever new and wonderful, always has 
something of the miraculous about it, 
and to most minds it brings a sense of 
thankfulness, as the sunset gives that of 
repose; though why we should feel grate- 
ful both that it is time to begin work and 
time to leave off is a puzzle to me. My 
thoughts turned to an early morning 
near Pleyna, and to an honest Turk, who, 
as the sun rose over the bare Bulgarian 
hills, turned on his box-seat, and gravely 
touching his forehead, wished a good-day 
to his little brothers in the carriage he 
was driving. There was a mixture of 
courteousness and solemnity in his man- 
ner which seemed exactly suited to the 
important moment. 

When the orange glow had turned to a 
dazzling glare, we walked round to the 
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foot of Kenga-mine, the 
highest of the peaks en- 
circling the crater, and 
looked westward at the 
shadow of Fuji, a great 
pvramid of tender blue 
stretching for miles 
across the country at its 
foot, darkening a slice of 
the sunlit distant moun 
tains,and towering above 
them into the sky, clear- 
ly defined on the light 
mists and clouds of the 
horizon. So sharp was 
the outline that it seemed 
as if our two shadows 
ought to show on the 
distant sky; but though 
we waved our arms fran- 
tically, there was no vis 
ible movement on the 
edge; we were too small. 
When we returned to get 
some breakfast many of 
the pilgrims were saying 
their morning prayers at 
the little temple. ‘‘Sen- 
gen Sama” is the god- 
dess of Fuji; a prettier 
name for her is ‘* Ko no 
hana saku ya Hime ”— 
“the princess who makes the blossoms 
of the trees to open.”” There is another 
little temple dedicated to her on the north 
side of the crater, and many more impos- 
ing ones in various parts of Japan. On 
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THE CRATER OF FUJI. 
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banner which floated in front of this 
second temple there was an inscription 
in Japanese, and under it these words in 
English, ‘* Place for worship the Heaven.” 
I suppose this was an effort in the direc- 
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tion of civilization and rationalism, but I 
resented it as an attempt to explain away 
the flower-loving princess, and to de 
throne her from the mountain-top where 
she has been worshipped in peace for so 
many centuries. Close by the banner is 
another spring, *‘ The Famous Golden 
Water,” and a small shed, where bundles 
of chopsticks and other mementos are 
sold, and where for ten sen you can buy 
a tin can full of the famous water to take 
home to your friends. Most of the de- 
scending pilgrims have one or two of 
these slung round them with the rest of 
their travelling kit. The regular Fuji 


men, except that they wear a short petti 
coat under the tunic, about as long as a 
Highlander’s kilt. I saw none of them 
adorned with the bell and beads, so per 
haps these are reserved for the men. It 
is only of late years that women have 
been allowed to climb the sacred moun 
tain. 

No one point of the crater’s edge is 
high enough to give a panorama; you 


have to walk all round, about two miles, 


in order to see the view on every side. 
Eastward is the country round Yokohama 
and Tokyo, with the Pacific beyond as 


horizon; southward,too,is the ocean, with 





ON THE NORTHERN SLOPE OF FUJI-—GRASS-CUTTERS RETURNING. 


pilgrim is dressed in a white tunie with 
loose sleeves, close-fitting white cotton 
drawers, white socks and gaiters, and a 
pair of straw sandals; he wears the usual 
big hat, which serves as an umbrella, 
and slung round his shoulders he has a 
light rush mat, which ean be shifted to 
either side to keep off sun or rain. Round 
his neck he has a string of beads, a little 
incessantly tinkling bell, and a few pairs 
of extra sandals, and fastened to his 
waistband is the small package contain- 
ing his personal baggage; he carries in 
his hand either the octagonal bireh staff 
or a longer peeled wand, with some pa- 
per tied round the end of it. The dress 
of the women is the same as that of the 


the Izu Peninsula jutting out into it, and 
the sweep of Suruga Bay bringing it close 
under your feet; westward you get a 
glimpse of the Fujikawa River, with range 
after range of mountains behind it; and 
to the northward a chain of little lakes 
lies at the base of Fuji, these, too, backed 
up by mountains, which rise, one behind 
another, as far as you can see. 

In some places the outer wall descends 
abruptly into the crater; in others, as by 
the Golden Water, there is a narrow 
plateau between the two. The crater it- 
self is four or five hundred feet deep, the 
north side mostly precipitous rock, and 
the south side, under Kenga-mine, a steep 
slope of snow and débris; all the peaks 








THE FLOWERY 


round it have names, and one of them 
near the Silver Water is dotted with 
cairns raised in honor of Jizé, the patron 
saint of travellers, who helps little chil 
dren to cross the Buddhist Styx. There 
is a rough path all round the crater, lead- 
ing over some of the peaks, inside some, 
and outside others, which is kept in pass 
able condition by men who collect a few 
coppers for their labor: the pilgrim sea- 
son is harvest-time for the dwellers round 
Fuji, and its barren top pays well for cul- 
tivation, 

It was after ten o’clock before we had 
made the circuit and seen all the 
sights; we met our coolies by the long 
row of huts at the top of the Yoshida 
path, and could see the village itself, our 
destination, lying in the blue hollow be- 
low us. Groups of ascending and de- 
scending pilgrims were visible for a long 
distance on the slope; as we looked down 
on them we saw only big round hats with 
an arm sticking out, and two little feet 
working underneath. After a final cup 
of tea at one of the guest-houses we passed 
under the wooden torii, and began the de- 
scent, a very steep and stony one, the 
loose cinders and lumps of lava requiring 
attention at every footstep. At Number 


MOORLAND. 


Nine station there is a little shrine called 
‘*“Sengen’s Welcome,” and at Number 
Eight there are six or eight good-sized huts 
built on a spur of harder lava, making 
quite a little village, which can be seen 
ona clear morning from tlie foot of the 
mountain. Here the Subashiri route 
branches off to the right; ours to Yoshi- 
da turned to the left, and we went sliding 
with long strides down an incline of loose 
ashes and sand, into which our legs sank 
up to the knee at every step. It was 
rapid but fatiguing, and required very 
high stepping to avoid heavy and igno- 
minious falls. The track is marked by 
hundreds of cast-off ‘‘ waraji’”—straw san- 
dals—a common object on all Japanese 
roads, but here especially plentiful. My 
companion had provided himself in Yo- 
kohama with a stock of them, specially 
made to fit over the European boot; they 
were carefully adjusted and tied on by 
our servants and porters, but I noticed 
that after the first hundred yards they 
had always worked loose, and after a 
quarter of a mile they were hanging 
gracefully round his ankles instead of 
protecting his feet. The enjoyment of 
walking depends so much upon foot-gear 
that Iam shy of trying experiments, and 
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I found that my stout boots with plenty 
of nails served as well on Fuji as on any 
other mountain. Worn as the Japanese 
wear them, with a thong passing between 
the big toe and the next, the waraji hold 
on well; they are soon worn out,or made 
useless by the breaking of one of the 
strings of twisted grass which tie them 
to the ankles; but this does not matter, 
for new ones can be bought for about a 
half-penny at any road-side house. This 
part of Fuji was very desolate, the rocks 
were formless blocks piled up without any 
arrangement of line, and the débris was 
too loose for any plant to find a foothold; 
but after a few thousand feet a ridge of 
more solid lava rose on each side of the 
gully we were descending, and that on 
our left soon began to show some vegeta- 
tion. There were pines and larches, 
whose dwarfed and twisted forms showed 
the hardship of their lives, and among 
them were some flowers too, clusters of a 
delicate pink rhododendron, crimson wild 
roses, columbines, clematis, golden - rod, 
and orange lilies. 

The glissade of fine ashes brought us 
down as far as Number Five station, and 
there we rejoined the upward path, for 
no one tries to ascend over this loose stuff. 
High up in the gully we had seen men 
digging out snow from under the ashes, 





and taking it across the flank of the 
mountain to supply one of the rest-houses 
on the ridge to our right, and troops of 
ascending pilgrims were visible now and 
then as a turn of their path brought them 
in profile against the sky. Below Num- 
ber Five there is but one track; it plunges 
at once into a thick undergrowth of 
bushes, and after this we had no more des- 
olate wastes of ashes, but a constant suc- 
cession of trees and flowers, temples, and 
luxurious rest-houses, gay with the cotton 
flags presented to them by their patrons. 
The forest through which this path leads 
covers a steep ridge of lava; the trees are 
mostly pine and other conifers, often very 
tine old specimens, and under them is a 
tangle of flowering shrubs and plants and 
of fallen timber. The people we met 
coming up seemed to appear suddenly 
under our feet out of the green gloom; 
one party had always to draw aside while 
the other passed; at times the path was 
a stairway of old roots, at others a ditch 
between high banks, and never wide 
enough for two to walk abreast. We 
heard a sound of singing below us, and 
stood on the bank while about twenty 
white-clad pilgrims filed by, men of all 
ages, each with a little bell tinkling at 
his waist; the front ones chanted a short 
strain, which those at the back took up 
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and answered, and their 
sone was faintly audible 
in the woods above us 
long after the last had 
disappeared up the wind 
ing path. The chant is 
called ‘** Rokkon shojo” 
the six senses purified 
the Six, according to the 
Buddhists, being eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue, body, 
and heart, and it is only 
sung by the Fuji pil- 
grims. 

At Number Two sta- 
tion we made a long halt, 
emptied the ashes out of 
our boots, and washed our 
feet in the tubs of water 
which the little servants 
brought us. It was a very 
different kind of place 
from the rough shelter on 
the Gotamba side; the 
path came down a few 
steps as it emerged from 
the wood, passed under a 
torii by a small temple, 
and then spread out into 
quite a wide space in front 





of a long tea-house crowd- 
ed with pilgrims. On the 
opposite side of this space 
were three or four plat- 
forms, spread with blank- 
ets and shaded with mat- 
ting: these too were occu- 
pied by groups of guests, 
who smoked and drank tea 
as they rested, and below 
them the tops of the trees 
were cut away to give a space of open sky 
and a view of the distance... Hundreds of 
little flags were fluttering from long bam- 
boo poles,and at the other end of this 
lively scene the path went down a few 
more steps, and became again a narrow 
track through the dense forest. The 
flowers all the way were abundant and 
beautiful, constantly varying as we de- 
scended from one zone to another; at last 
the wood became thinner and we could 


get glimpses of the distance, and of the 
grassy ridges on each side of us, tinged 


with pale mauve by masses of funkia 
in blossom, and when we reached the 
temple and the large open square of the 
Uma-gaeshi we were at the end of the 
trees, and before us was a great slope of 








AN OLD RED PINE AT YOSHIDA. 


moorland leading down for miles and 
miles to the pine grove by Yoshida. 
There is but one break in the long walk 
through flowers and grass—a little tea- 
house called Naka-no-chaya, whose three 
pine-trees are distinguishable for a long 
distance across the moor. All round it 
there are monumental pillars covered 
with inscriptions, which look like tomb- 
stones, but were really erected by pilgrims 
to commemorate the number of ascents 
which they have made. The variety of 
plants which grow and flourish on this 
slope of fine cinders is truly remarkable. 
The most abundant flower was a pale 
mauve scabious, which gave a prevailing 
tint to the whole moorland, but the most 
conspicuous was a tall slender day-lily 
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THE RED-PINE GROVE AT YOSHIDA. 


with a pale vellow flower, which shone 
like a star in the evening when the 
color had gone from all the others. <A 
dark purple-blue campanula (Platycodon 
grandiflora) was also very effective, and 
a bright crimson pink (Dianthus super- 
bus) with beautifully fringed petals. But 
it would be hopeless to try and enumerate 
them. I find in a sketech-book a list of 
fifty-seven which I noted on the way be- 
tween Naka-no-chaya and Yoshida. <A 
little later in the year this mass of flow- 
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ers and grass is mown down and car- 
ried to the villages at the foot of the 
mountain. 

The last part of our walk was through 
a grove of grand red pines, which seem 
to do better on this voleanic soil than 
anywhere else in Japan, and then across 
a few fields to the top of the long village 
street, where we at last found our tea- 
house and our baggage, and comfortable 
rooms, and settled down for a night of 
well-earned repose. 


LIN McLEAN’S 


PAIN had not fallen for some sixty 

\& days, and for some sixty more there 
was no necessity that it should fall. It 
s spells of weather like this that set the 
Western editor writing praise and proph- 
ecy of the boundless fertility of the soil 
when irrigated—and of what an Eden it 
ean be made— with irrigation; but the 
spells annoy the people who are trying to 
raise the Eden. We always told the tran- 
sient Eastern visitor, when he arrived at 
Cheyenne and criticised the desert, that 
anything would grow here—with irriga- 
tion; and sometimes he replied, unsym- 
pathetically, that anything could fly 
with wings. Then we would lead such a 
man out and show him six, eight, ten 
square miles of green crops; and he, if he 
was thoroughly nasty, would mention that 
W yoming contained ninety-five thousand 
square miles, all waiting for irrigation and 
Kden. One of these Eastern supercivil- 
ized hostiles from New York was break- 
fasting with the Governor and me at the 
Cheyenne Club, and we were explaining 
to him the glorious future, the coming 
empire, of the Western country. Now the 
Governor was about thirty-two, and un- 
til twenty-five had never gone West far 
enough to see over the top of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. I was not a pioneer 
myself; and why both of us should have 
pitied the New- Yorker's narrowness so 
hard I cannot see. 3ut we did. We 
spoke to him of the size of the country. 
We told him that his State could rattle 
round inside W yoming’s stomach without 
any inconvenience to Wyoming, and he 
told us that this was because Wyoming's 
stomach was empty. Altogether I began 
to feel almost sorry that I had asked him 
to come out for a hunt, and had travelled 
in haste all the way from Bear Creek to 
Cheyenne expressly to meet him. 

‘** For purposes of amusement,” he said, 
“Tl admit enything you claim for this 
place. Ranches, cowboys, elk; it’s all 
splendid. Only, as an investment I pre- 
fer Delaware and Hudson. Am I to see 
any cowboys?” 

‘You shall,” I said; and I distinctly 
hoped some of them might do something 
to him ‘‘ for purposes of amusement.” 

‘You fellows come up with me to my 
office,” said the Governor. ‘‘ Ill look at 


my mail, and show you round.” So we 
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HONEY-MOON, 
BY OWEN WISTER. 


went with him through the heat and 
sun. 

‘* What's that?” inquired the New 
Yorker, whom I shall call James Ogden. 

‘* That is our park,” said I. ‘* Of course 
it's merely in embryo. It’s wonderful 
how quickly any shade tree will grow 
here wi—” I checked myself. 

3ut Ogden said ** with irrigation” for 
me, and [ was entirely sorry he had come. 

We reached the Governor's office, and 
sat down while he looked his letters over. 
‘* Here you are, Ogden,” said he. ‘‘ Here’s 
the way we hump ahead out here.” And 
he read us the following: 


‘*Macaw, Kansas, July 5, 188-. 

‘* Hon. Amory W. Barker : 

‘**Sir,—Understanding that your dis 
trict is suffering from a prolonged drought, 
I write to say that for necessary expenses 
paid [ will be glad to furnish you with a 
reasonable shower. I have operated suc- 
cessfully in Australia, Mexico, and several 
States of the Union, and am anxious to 
exhibit my system. If your Legislature 
will appropriate a sum to cover, as I said, 
merely my necessary expenses—say $350 
(three hundred and fifty dollars)—for half 
an inch, I will guarantee you that quan- 
tity of rain or forfeit the money. ifI fail 
to give you the smallest ‘fraction of the 
amount contracted for, there is to be no 
pay. Kindly advise me of what date will 
be most convenient for you to have the 
shower. I require twenty-four hours’ 
preparation. Hoping a favorable reply, 

lam, respectfully, yours, 
ROBERT HILBRUN.” 


** Will the Legislature do it?” inquired 
Ogden, in good faith. 

The Governor laughed boisterously. 
‘I guess it wouldn't be constitutional,” 
said he. 

**Oh, bother!” said Ogden. 

‘*My dear man,” the Governor protest- 
ed, ‘‘ I know we're new, and our women 
vote, and we're a good deal of a joke, but 
we're not so progressively funny as all 
that. The people wouldn't stand it. Sen- 
ator Warren would fly right into my 
back hair.” 

‘*Do you have Senators here too?” said 
Ogden, raising his eyebrows. ‘' Whatdo 
they look like? Are they females?” And 
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the Governor grew more boisterous than 
ever, slapping his knee and declaring that 


these Eastern men were certainly ‘‘ out 
of sight.” Ogden, however, was thought- 
ful. ‘‘I’d have been willing to chip in 


for that rain myself,” he said. 

‘*That’s an idea!” cried the Governor. 
‘*Nothing unconstitutional about that. 
Let's see. Three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars—” 

‘Tl put up a hundred,” said Ogden, 
promptly. ‘‘ I’m out for a Western vaca- 
tion, and I'll pay for a good specimen.” 

The Governor and I subscribed more 
modestly, and by noon, with the help of 
some lively-minded gentlemen of Chey- 
enne, we had the purse raised. ‘‘ He 
won't care,” said the Governor, **‘ whether 
it’s a private enterprise or a municipal 
step, so long as he gets his money.” 

‘*He won't get it, I’m afraid,” said Og- 
den. ‘* But if he succeeds in tempting 
Providence to that extent, I consider it 
cheap. Now what do you call those peo 
ple there on the horses?” 

We were walking along the track of 
the Cheyenne and Northern, and looking 
out over the plain towards Fort Russell. 
‘That is a cow-puncher and his bride,” 
I answered, recognizing the couple. 

‘** Real cow-puncher?” 

‘*Q@uite. The puncher’s name is Lin 
McLean.” 

‘** Real bride?” 

‘*T'm afraid so.” 

‘*She’s riding straddle!” exclajmed the 
delighted Ogden, adjusting his glasses. 
‘Why do you object to their union being 
holy?” 

I explained that my friend Lin had 
lately married an eating-house lady pre- 
cipitately and against my advice. 

‘IT suppose he knew his business,” ob- 
served Ogden. 

‘*That’s what he said to me at the time. 
But you ought to see her—and know him.” 

Ogden was going to. Husband and 
wife were coming our way. Husband 
nodded to me his familiar offish nod, which 
concealed his satisfaction at meeting with 
an old friend. Wife did not look at me 
at all. But I looked at her, and I in 
stantly knew that Lin, the fool, had con- 
fided to her my disapproval of their mar- 
riage. The most delicate specialty upon 
earth is your standing with your old 
friend’s new wife. 

‘*Good-day, Mr. McLean,” said the Gov- 
ernor to the cow-puncher on his horse. 


‘How are yu’, doctor?” said Lin 
During his early days in Wyoming th, 
Governor, when as yet a private citizen 
had set Mr. McLean's broken leg at Dry 
bone. ‘‘ Let me make yu’ known to Mrs 
McLean,” pursued the husband. 

The lady, at a loss how convention pr 
scribes the greeting of a bride to a Goy 
ernor, gave a waddle on the pony’s bac} 
then sat up stiff, gazed haughtily at th 
air, and did not speak or show any mor 
sign than a cow would under like circum 
stances. So the Governor marched chee: 
fully at her, extending his hand, an 
when she slightly moved out towards 
him her big dumb red fist, he took it and 
shook it, and made her a series of com 
pliments, she maintaining always tli 
scrupulous reserve of the cow. 

‘*T say,” Ogden whispered to me whil: 
Barker was pumping the hand of thx 
flesh image, *‘ I’m glad I came.” The ap 
pearance of the puncher-bridegroom also 
interested Ogden, and he looked hard at 
Lin’s leather chaps and cartridge belt and 
so forth. Lin stared at the New-Yorker 
and his high white collar and good scarf 
He had seen such things quite often, of 
course, but they always filled him wit! 
the same distrust of the man that wor 
them. 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘I guess we'll be 
pulling for a hotel. Any show in town? 
Circus come yet?” 

‘‘No,” said I. ‘‘Are you going to 
make a long stay?” 

The cow-puncher glanced at the image, 
his bride of three weeks. ‘Till we're 
tired of it, I guess,” said he, with hesita 
tion. It was the first time that I had 
ever seen my gay friend look timidly at 
any one, and I felt a rising hate for tli 
ruby-cheeked, jet-eved eating-house lady, 
the biscuit-shooter whose influence was 
dimming this jaunty irrepressible spirit 
I looked at her. Her bulky bloom had 
ensnared him, and now she was going to 
tame and spoil him. The Governor was 
looking at her too, thoughtfully. 

‘Say, Lin,” I said, ‘if you stay here 
long enough you'll see a big show.” And 
his eye livened into something of its na 
tive jocularity as I told him of the rain 
maker. 

‘*Shucks!” said he, springing from his 
horse impetuously,and hugely entertained 
at our venture. ‘‘ Three hundred and fifty 
dollars? Let me come in;” and before I 
could tell him that we had all the money 
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raised, he was hauling out a wadded lump 
of bills. 

‘* Well, I ain’t going to starve here in 
the road, I guess,” spoke the image, with 
the suddenness of a miracle. I think we 
all jumped, and I know that Lin did. The 
image continued: *‘Some folks and their 
money are soon parted ’’—she meant me; 
her searching tones came straight at me; 
| was sure from tlfe first that she knew 
all about me and my unfavorable opinion 
of her—*‘ but it ain’t going to be you this 
time, Lin MeLean. Ged ap!” This last 
was to the horse, I maintain, though the 
Governor says the husband immediately 
started off on a run. 

At any rate, they were gone to their 
hotel, and Ogden was seated on some 
railroad ties exelaiming: ‘* Oh, Llike Wy- 
oming! Iam certainly glad I came.” 

‘That's who she is!” 
ernor, remembering Mrs. McLean all at 
onee. ‘“‘I know her. She used to be at 
Sidney. She's got another husband some- 
where. She's one of the boys. Oh, that’s 
nothing in this country!” he continued, 
to the amazed Ogden, who had ejaculated 
‘Bigamy!’ ‘* Lots of them marry, live 
together awhile, get tired and quit, travel, 
catch on to a new man, marry him, 
tired and quit, travel, catch on 

‘*‘One moment, I beg,” said Ogden, ad- 


said the Gov 


get 


justing his glasses. ‘‘ What does the 
law 
“Law?” said the Governor. ‘** Look 


at that place!” He swept his hand tow- 
ards the vast plains and the mountains. 
‘* Ninety-five thousand square miles of 
that, and sixty thousand people init. We 
haven't got policemen yet on top of the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

‘*T see,” said the New-Yorker. ‘‘ But 
but—well, let A and B represent first and 
second husbands, and X represent the wo 
man. Now, does A know about B? or 
does B know about A? And what do 
they do about it?” 

‘*Can’t say,” the Governor answered, 
jovially. ‘‘Can’t generalize. Depends 
on heaps of things—love—money— Did 
you go to college? Well, let A minus 
X equal B plus X, then if A and B get 
squared—” 

‘*Oh, come to lunch,” I said. ‘‘ Bar- 
ker, do you really know the first hus- 
band is alive?” 

‘* Wasn't dead last winter.” And Bar- 
ker gave us the particulars. Miss Katie 
Peck had not served long in the restau- 
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rant before she was wooed and won by a 
man who had been a ranch cook, a sheep 
herder, a bar-tender, a freight hand, and 
was then hauling poles for the govern 
ment. During his necessary absences 
from home she too went out of doors. 
This he often discovered, and would beat 
her, and she would then also beat him. 
After the beatings one of them would 
always leave the other forever. Thus 
was Sidney kept in small-talk, until Mrs. 
Lusk one day really did not come back. 
* Lusk,” said the Governor, finishing his 
story, ‘‘eried around the saloons for a 
couple of days, and then went on hauling 
poles for the government, till one day he 
said he’d heard of a better job south, and 
next we knew of him he was round Lea 
venworth., Lusk was a pretty poor bird. 
Owes me ten dollars.” 

* Well,” I said, ‘‘ none of us ever knew 
about him when she came to stay with 
Mrs. Taylor on Bear Creek. She was 
Miss Peck when Lin made her Mrs. 
McLean.” 

‘You'll notice,” said the Governor, 
‘“‘how she has got him under in three 
weeks. Old hand, you see.” 

‘* Poor Lin!” T said. 

* Lucky, Teall him,” said the Governor. 
He can quit her.” 

‘Supposing MeLean does not want to 
quit her?” 


‘*She’s educating him to want to right 
now, and I think he'll learn pretty quick. 
I guess Mr. Lin’s romance wasn’t very 
ideal this trip. Hello! here comes Jode. 
Jode, won't you lunch with us? Mr. Og- 
den of New York, Mr. Jode. Mr. Jode is 
our signal-service officer, Mr. Ogden.” 
The Governor's eyes were sparkling hi- 
lariously, and he winked at me. 

‘Gentlemen, good-morning. Mr. Og- 
den, I am honored to make your acquaint- 
ance,” said the signal-service officer. 

‘** Jode, when is it going to rain?” said 
the Governor, anxiously. 

Now Jode is the most extraordinarily 
solemn man I have ever known. He has 
the solemnity of all science, added to the 
unspeakable weight of representing five 
of the oldest families in South Carolina. 
The Jodes themselves were not old in 
South Carolina, but immensely so in—I 
think he told me it was Long Island. 
His name is Poinsett Middleton Mani- 
gault. Jode. He used to weigh a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pounds then, but 
his health has strengthened in that cli- 
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mate. His clothes were black; his face 
was white, with black eyes sharp as a 
pin; he had the shape of a spout—the 
same narrow size all the way down—and 
his voice was as dry and light as an egg- 
shell. In his first days at Cheyenne he 
had constantly challenged large cowboys 
for taking familiarities with his dignity, 
and they, after one moment's bewilder 
ment, had concocted apologies that entire- 
ly met his exactions, and gave them much 
satisfaction also. Nobody would have 
hurt Jode for the world. In time he 
came to see that Wyoming was a game 
invented after his book of rules was pub 
lished, and he looked on, but could not 
play the game. He had fallen, along 
with other incongruities, into the roaring 
Western hotch-pot, and he passed his 
careful precise days with barometers and 
weather-charts. 

He answered the Governor with offi- 
cial and South Carolina impressiveness. 

‘There is no indication of diminution of 
the prevailing pressure,” he said. 

‘* Well, that’s what I thought,” said the 
Governor, ‘‘so l’m going to whoop her up.” 

‘* What do you expect to whoop up, sir?” 

‘* Atmosphere, and all that,” said the 
Governor. ‘** Whole business has got to 
get a move on. Ive sent for a rain- 
maker.” 

‘* Governor, you are certainly a wag, 
sir,” said Jode, who enjoyed Barker as 
some people enjoy classical music, with- 
out understanding it. But after we had 
reached the club and were lunching, and 
Jode realized that a letter had actually 
been written telling Hilbrun to come and 
bring his showers with him, the punctil 
ious signal-service officer stated his posi 
tion. ‘‘Have your joke, sir,” he said, 
waving a thin clean hand, ‘‘ but I decline 
to meet him.” 

‘* Hilbrun?” said the Governor, staring. 

‘If that’s his name—yes, sir. As a 
member of the Weather Bureau and the 
Meteorological Society I can have nothing 
to do with the fellow.” 

‘*Glory!” said the Governor. ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose not. I see your point, Jode. 
I'll be careful to keep you apart. Asa 
member of the College of Physicians I've 
felt that way about homceopathy and the 
faith-cure. All very well if patients will 
call ’em in, but can’t meet ‘em in consul- 
tation. But three months’ drought an- 
nually, Jode! It’s slow—too slow. The 
Western people feel that this conserva- 


tive method the Zodiac does its business 
by is out of date.” 

‘I am quite serious, sir,” said Jode 
‘‘And let me express my gratificatio: 
that you do see my point.” So we changed 
the subject. 

Our weather scheme did not at first 
greatly move the public. Beyond thos 
who made up the purse, few of our ac 
quaintances expressed curiosity about Hi! 
brun, and next afternoon Lin MecLea) 
told me in the street that he was dis 
gusted with Cheyenne’s coldness towards 
the enterprise. ‘‘But the boys would fly 
right at it and stay with it if the round 
up was near town, you bet,” said he. 

He was walking alone. ‘*‘ How’s Mrs 
McLean to-day?” I inquired. 

**She’s well,” said Lin, turning his ey 
from mine. ** Who's yer friend all bugged 
up in English clothes?” 

‘* About as good a man as you,” said |] 
‘‘and more cautious.” 

‘*Him and his eye-glasses!” said th¢ 
sceptical puncher, still looking away 
from me and surveying Ogden, who was 
approaching with the Governor. That 
excellent man, still at long range, brok« 
out smiling till his teeth shone, and h« 
waved a yellow paper at us. 

‘*Telegram from Hilbrun,” he shouted 
‘* be here to-morrow ;” and he hastened up 

‘Says he wants a cart at the depot, 
and a small building where he can b 
private,” added Ogden. ‘* Great, isn’t it 

‘*You bet!” said Lin, brightening. Th: 
New- Yorker's urbane but obvious excit« 
ment mollified Mr. McLean. ‘* Ever seen 
rain made, Mr. Ogden?” said he. 

‘‘Never. Have you?” 

Lin had not. Ogden offered him a cigar 
which the puncher pronounced excellent, 
and we all agreed to see Hilbrun arrive. 

‘We're going to show the telegram 
to Jode,” said the Governor; and he and 
Ogden departed on this mission to thi 
signal service. 

‘Well, I must be getting along m) 
self,” said Lin; but he continued walking 
slowly with me. ‘‘ Where’re yu’ bound! 
he said. 

‘Nowhere in particular,” said I. And 
we paced the board sidewalks a little more 

**Yon’re going to meet the train to 
morrow?” said he. 

‘*The train? Oh, yes. Hilbrun’s. To 
morrow. You'll be there?” 

‘*Yes, I'll be there. It’s sure been a 
dry spell, ’ain’t it?” 
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‘Yes. Just like last year. In fact, 
like all the years.”’ 

‘‘Yes. I've never saw it rain any to 
speak of in summer. I expect it’s the 
rule. Don't you?” 

“*T shouldn't wonder.” 

‘*T don’t guess any man knows enough 
to break such a rule. Do you?’ 

‘No. But it’ll be fun to see him try.” 

‘Sure fun! Well, I must be getting 
along. See yu’ to morrow.” 

‘*See you to-morrow, Lin.” 

He left me at a corner, and I stood 
watching his tall depressed figure. <A 
hundred yards down the street he turned, 
and seeing me looking after him, pre- 
tended he had not turned; and then I 
took my steps toward the club, telling 
myself that I had been something of a 
skunk; for I had inquired for Mrs. Me- 
Lean in a certain tone, and I had hinted 
to Lin that he had lacked caution; and 
this was nothing but a way of saying 
‘‘T told you so” to the man that is down. 
Down Lin certainly was, although it had 
not come so home to me until our little 
walk together just now along the boards. 

At the club I found the Governor teach- 
ing Ogden a Cheyenne specialty—a par- 
ticular drink, the Allston cocktail. ‘‘It’s 
the bitters that does the trick,” he was 
saying, but saw me and called out: *‘ You 
ought to have been with us and seen Jode. 
I showed him the telegram, you know. 
He read it through, and just handed it 
back to me, and went on monkeying with 
his anemometer. Ever seen his instru- 
ments? Every fresh jigger they get out 
he sends for. Well, he monkeyed away, 
and wou!dn’t say a word, so I said, ‘ You 
understand, Jode, this telegram comes 
from Hilbrun.’ And Jode, he quit his 
anemometer and said, ‘I make no doubt, 
sir, that your despatch is genu-wine.’ Oh, 
South Carolina’s indignant at me!” And 
the Governor slapped his knee. ‘‘ Why, 
he’s soset against Hilbrun,” he continued, 
‘‘T guess if he knew of something he could 
explode to stop rain he'd let her fly.” 

‘*No, he wouldn't,” said I. ‘* He’d not 
consider that honorable.” 

‘*That’s so,” the Governor assented. 
** Jode ’ll play fair.” 

It was thus we had come to look at our 
enterprise—a game between a well-estab- 
lished, respectable weather bureau and 
an upstart charlatan. And it was the 
charlatan had our sympathy—as all char- 
latans, whether religious, military, medi- 
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eal, political, or what not, have with the 
average American. We methimat thesta 
tion. That is, Ogden, McLean, and I; and 
the Governor, being engaged, sent (un 
officially) his secretary and the requested 
cart. Lin was anxious to see what would 
be put in the cart, and I was curious about 
how a rain-maker would look. But he 
turned out an unassuming, quiet man in 
blue serge, with a face vou could not re 
member afterwards, and a few civil, ordi- 
nary remarks. He even said it was a hot 
day, as if he had nothing to do with those 
things; and what he put into the cart 
were only two packing-boxes of no special 
significance to the eye. He desired no 
lodging at the hotel, but to sleep with his 
apparatus in the building provided for 
him; and we set out for it at once. It 
was an untenanted barn, and he asked 
that he and his assistant might cut a hole 
in the roof, upon which we noticed the 
assistant for the first time—a tallish, good- 
looking young man, but with a weak 
mouth. ‘‘ Thisis Mr. Lusk,” said the rain- 
maker; and we shook hands, Ogden and 
I exchanging a glance. Ourselves and 
the cart marched up Hill Street—or Cap- 
itol Avenue, as it hasSbecome named since 
Cheyenne has grown fuller of pomp and 
emptier of prosperity—and I thought we 
made an unusual procession: the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary, unofficially leading the 
way to the barn; the cart, and the rain 
maker beside it, guarding his packed-up 
mysteries; McLean and Lusk, walking to 
gether in unconscious bigamy ; and in the 
rear, Ogden nudging mein the ribs. That 
it was the correct Lusk we had with us I 
felt sure from his incompetent, healthy, 
vacant appearance, strong- bodied and 
shiftless—the sort of man to weary of one 
trade and another, and make a failure of 
wife-beating betweenwhiles. In Twenty- 
fourth Street—the town’s uttermost rim— 
the Governor met us, and stared at Lusk. 
‘*Christopher!” was his single observa- 
tion; but he never forgets a face—cannot 
afford to, now that he is in polities; and 
besides, Lusk remembered him. You sel- 
dom really forget a man to whom you 
owe ten dollars. 

‘*So you’ve quit hauling poles?” said 
the Governor. 

‘** Nothing in it, sir,” said Lusk. 

‘Is there any objection to my having a 
hole in the roof?” asked the rain-maker; 
for this the secretary had been unable to 
tell him. 
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“What! going to throw your bombs 
through it?” said the Governor, smiling 
heartily. 

But the rain-maker explained at once 
that his was not the bomb system, but a 
method attended by more rain and less 


disturbance. ‘' Not that the bomb don’t 
produce first-class results at times and 
under circumstances,” he said, ** but it’s 


uncertain and costly.” 

The Governor hesitated about the hole 
in the roof, which Hilbrun told us was 
for a metal pipe to conduct his generated 
gases into the air. The owner of the barn 
had gone to Laramie. However, we found 
a stove-pipe hole, which saved delay. 
“And what day would you prefer the 
shower?” said Hilbrun, after we had gone 
over our contract with him. 

‘**Any day would do,” the Governor 
said, 

This was Thursday; and Sunday was 
chosen, as a day when no one had busi- 
ness to detain him from witnessing the 
shower—though it seemed to me that on 
week-days too business in Cheyenne was 
not so inexorable as this. We gave tle 
strangers some information about the 
town and left them. Thesun went away 
in a cloudless sky, and came so again 
when the stars had finished their un- 
tarnished shining. Friday was clear and 
dry and hot, like the dynasty of blazing 
days that had gone before. 

[ saw a sorry spectacle in the street— 
the bridegroom and the bride shopping 
together; or, rather, he with his wad of 
bills was obediently paying for what she 
bought; and when I met them he was 
carrying a scarlet parasol and a bonnet- 
box. His biscuit-shooter, with the lust of 
purchase on her, was brilliantly dressed, 
and pervaded the street with splendor, 
like an escaped parrot. Lin walked be- 
side her, but it might as well have been 
behind, and his bearing was so different 
from his wonted happy-go-luckiness that 
I had a mind to take off my hat and say, 
‘*Good morning, Mrs. Lusk.” But it was 
‘*Mrs. McLean,” I said, of course. She 
gave me a remote, imperious nod, and 
said, ‘‘ Come on, Lin,” something like a 
cross nurse, while he, out of sheer decency, 
made hera good-lhumored, jocular answer, 
and said to me, ‘‘It takes a woman to 
know what to buy fer housekeepin’”’; 
which poor piece of hypocrisy endeared 
him to me more thanever. The puncher 
was not of the fibre to succeed in keeping 


appearances, but he deserved success, 
which the angels consider to be enough. 
I wondered if disenchantment had set in, 
or if this were only the preliminary stage 
of surprise and wounding, and I felt that 
but one test could show, namely, acoming 
face to face of Mr. and Mrs. Lusk, perhaps 
not to be desired. Neither was it likely. 
The assistant rain-maker kept himself 
steadfastly inside or near the barn, at tlie 
north corner of Cheyenne, while the bride, 
when she was in the street at all, haunted 
the shops clear across town diagonally. 
On this Friday noon the appearance of 
the metal tube above the blind building 
spread some excitement. It moved sev- 
eral of the citizens to pay the place a visit 
and ask to see the machine. These callers, 
of course, sustained a polite refusal, and 
returned among their friends with a con 
tempt for such quackery, and a greatly 
heightened curiosity; so that pretty soon 
you could hear discussions at the street 
corners, and by Saturday morning Chey- 
enne was talking of little else. The town 
prowled about the barn and its oracular 
metal tube, and heard and saw nothing. 
The Governor and I (let it be confessed) 
went there ourselves, since the twenty 
tour hours of required preparation were 
now begun. We smelt for chemicals, 
and he thought there was a something, 
but, having been bred a doctor, distrusted 
his imagination. I could not be sure my 
self whether there was anything or not, 
although I walked three times round the 
barn, snuffing as dispassionately as I knew 
how. It might possibly be chlorine, the 
Governor said, or some gas for which 
ammonia was in part responsible; and 
this was all he could say, and we left the 
place. The world was as still and the 
hard sharp hills as clear and near as 
ever; and the sky over Sahara is not more 
dry and enduring than was ours. This 
tenacity in the elements plainly gave 
Jode a malicious official pleasure. We 
could tell it by his talk at lunch; and 
when the Governor reminded him that 
no rain was contracted for until the next 
day, he mentioned that, the approach of a 
storm is something that modern science 
is able to ascertain long in advance; and 
he bade us come to his office whenever 
we pleased, and see for ourselves what 
science said. This was, at any rate, some 
thing to fill the afternoon with, and we 
went to him about five. Lin McLean 
joined us on the way. I came upon him 
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lingering alone in the street, and he told 
me that Mrs. McLean was calling on 
friends. I saw that he did not know 
how to spend the short recess or holiday 
he was having. He seemed to cling to 
the society of others, and with them for 
the time regain his gayer mind. He had 
become converted to Ogden, and the New- 
Yorker, on his side, found pleasant and 
refreshing this democracy of Governors 
and cow-punchers. Jode received us at 
the signal-service office, and began to 
show us his instruments with the careful 
pride of an orchid-collector. 

‘‘A hair hygrometer,” he said to me, 
waving his waxlike hand over it. ‘The 
indications are obtained from the expan- 
sion and contraction of a prepared human 
hair, transferred to an index needle trav- 
ersing the divided are of —” 

‘What oik do you put on the human 
hair, Jode?” called out the Governor, who 
had left our group, and was gambolling 
about by himself among the tubes and 
dials. ‘* What will this one do?” he asked, 
and poked at a wet paper disk. But before 
the courteous Jode could explain it had 
to do with evaporation and the dew-point, 
the Governor’s attention wandered, and 
he was blowing at a little fan-wheel. 
This instantly revolved and set a num- 
ber of dial hands going different ways 
‘Hi!’ said the Governor, delighted. 
‘*Seen ’em like that down mines. Regis- 
ter air velocity in feet. Put itaway, Jode. 
You don’t want that to-morrow. What 
you'll need, Hilbrun says, is a big old 
rain-gauge.” 

‘*T shall require nothing of the sort, 
Governor,” Jode started off at once. 
‘“And you can go to church without 
your umbrella in safety, sir. See there.” 
He pointed to a storm-glass, which was 
certainly clear as crystal. ‘* An old-fash- 
ioned test, you will doubtless say, gentle- 
men,” Jode continued— though none of 
us would have said anything like that— 
‘“but unjustly discredited; and further- 
more, its testimony is well corroborated, 
as you will find you must admit.” Jode’s 
voice was almost threatening, and he 
fetched one corroborator after another. 
| looked passively at wet and dry bulbs, 
at self-recording dotted registers; I caught 
the fleeting sound of words like ‘* menis- 
cus” and ‘‘terrestrial minimum tlher- 
mometer,” and I nodded punctually when 
Jode went through some calculation. At 
last I heard something that I could un- 
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derstand—-a series of telegraphic replies 
to Jode from brother signual-service offi- 
cers all over the United States. He read 
each one through from date to signature, 
and they all made any rain to-morrow 
entirely impossible. ‘‘And I tell you,’ 
Jode concluded, in his high egg-shell 
voice, *‘ there’s no chance of precipita 
tion now, sir. I tell you, sir”’—he was 
shrieking jubilantly—*‘ there’s not any 
thing to precipitate!” 

We left him in his triumph among his 


glass and mercury. ‘* Gee whiz!” said 
the Governor. ‘‘I guess we'd better go 


and tell Hilbrun it’s no use.” 

We went, and Hilbrun smiled with a 
certain compassion for the antiquated 
scientist. ‘‘ That's what they all say,” 
hesaid. ‘Tl do my talking to-morrow.” 

“Tf any of you gentlemen, or your 
friends,” said Assistant Lusk, stepping 
up, ‘* feel like doing a little business on 
this, 1 am ready to accommodate you.” 

‘* What do yu’ want this evenin’?” said 
Lin McLean, promptly. 

‘* Five to one,” said Lusk. 

‘*Go yu’ in twenties,” said the impetu- 
ous puncher; and I now perceived this 
was to be a sporting event. Lin had his 
wad of bills out-—or what of it still sur 
vived his bride’s shopping. ‘‘ Will you 
hold stakes, doctor?” he said to the Gov- 
ernor. 

But that official looked at the clear sky, 
and thought he would do five to one in 
twenties himself. Lusk accommodated 
him, and then Ogden, and then me. 
None of us could very well be stake-hold 
er, but we registered our bets, and prom- 
ised to procure an uninterested man by 
eight next morning. I have seldom had 
so much trouble, and I never saw such a 
universal search for ready money. Ev- 
ery man we asked to hold stakes instantly 
whipped out his own pocket-book, went 
in search of Lusk, and disqualified him- 
self. It was Jode helped us out. He 
would not bet, but was anxious to serve, 
and thus punish the bragging Lusk. 

Sunday was,as usual, chronically fine, 
with no cloud or breeze anywhere, and 
by the time the church-bells were ringing, 
ten to one was freely offered. The bis 
cuit-shooter went to church with her 
friends, so she might wear her fine clothes 
in a worthy place, while her furloughed 
husband rushed about Cheyenne, entirely 
his own old self again, his wad of money 
staked and in Jode’s keeping. Many 
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citizens bitterly lamented their lack of 
ready money. But it was a good thing 
for these people that it was Sunday, and 
the banks closed. 

The church-bells ceased; the congre- 
gations sat inside, but outside the hot 
town showed no Sunday emptiness or 
quiet. The metal tube, the possible smell, 
Jode’s sustained and haughty indigna- 
tion, the extraordinary assurance of Lusk, 
all this had ended by turning every one 
restless and eccentric. A citizen came 
down the street with an umbrella. Ina 
moment the by-standers had reduced it to 
a sordid tangle of ribs. Old Judge Bur- 
rage attempted to address us at the cor- 
ner about the vast progress of science. 
The postmaster pinned a card on his back 
with the well-known legend, ‘‘ I am some- 
what of a liar myself.” And all the 
while the sun shone high and hot, while 
Jode grew quieter and colder under the 
certainty of victory. It was after twelve 
o'clock when the pecple came from 
church, and no change or sign was to be 
seen. Jode told us, with a chill smile, 
that he had visited his instruments and 
found no new indications. Fifteen min- 
utes after that the sky was brown. Sud- 
den padded dropsical clouds were born in 
the blue above our heads. They black 
ened, and a smart shower, the first in 
two months, wet us all,and ceased. The 
sun blazed out, and the sky came blue 
again, like those rapid, unconvincing 
weather changes of the drama. 

Amazement at what I saw happening 
in the heavens took me from things on 
earth, and I was unaware of the univer- 
sal fit that now seized upon Cheyenne 
until I heard the high ery of Jode at my 
ear. His usual punctilious bearing had 
forsaken him, and he shouted alike to 
stranger and acquaintance: ‘‘It is no 
half-inch, sir! Don’t you tell me!” And 
the crowd would swallow him, but you 
could mark his vociferous course as he 


went proclaiming to the world: “‘A 
failure, sir! The fellow’s an impostor, 
as I well knew. It’s no half-ineh !” 


Which was true. 

‘“What have you got to say to that?’ 
we asked Hilbrun, swarming around him. 

“Tf you'll just keep cool,” said he— 
‘it's only the first instalment. In about 
two hours and a half Ill give you the 
rest.” 

Soon after four the dropsical clouds ma- 
terialized once again above open-mouthed 


’ 


Cheyenne. No school let out for an un 
expected holiday, no herd of stampeded 
range cattle, conducts itself more miscel] 
laneously. Gray respectable men, with 
daughters married, leaped over fences 
and sprang back, prominent legislators 
hopped howling up and down door-steps, 
women waved handkerchiefs from win 
dows and porches, the chattering Jode 
flew from anemometer to rain-gauge, and 
old Judge Burrage apostrophized Provi 
dence in his front yard, with the post 
master’s label still pinned to his back 
Nobody minded the sluicing downpour 
this second instalment was much more 
of a thing than the first—and Hilbrun 
alone kept a calm exterior—the face of 
the man who lifts a heavy dumbbell and 
throws an impressive glance at the audi 
ence. Assistant Lusk was by no means 
thus proof against success I saw him 
put a bottle back in his pocket, his face 
already disintegrated with a tipsy leer. 
Judge Burrage, perceiving the rain 
maker, came out of his gate and proceed 
ed towards him, extending the hand of 
congratulation, ‘‘Mr. Hilbrun,” said he, 
‘I am Judge Burrage —the Honorable 
T. Coleman Burrage—and I will say that 
[am most favorably impressed with your 
shower.” 

‘* His shower!” yelped Jode, flourish 
ing measurements. 

‘Why, yu’ don’t claim it’s yourn, do 
yu?” said Lin McLean, grinning. 

‘I tell you it’s no half-inch yet, gen 
tlemen,” said Jode, ignoring the facetious 
puncher. 

‘You're mistaken,” said Hilbrun, 
sharply. 

‘It’s a plumb big show, half-inch or 
no half-inch,” said Lin. 

‘‘ Tf he’s short, he don't get his money, 
said some ignoble subscriber, 

‘Yes, he will,” said the Governor, 
‘‘or ma shote. He's earned it.” 


‘*You bet!” said Lin. ‘Fair and 
square. If they’re goin’ back on yu’, 
doctor, ll chip— Shucks!” Lin's hand 


fell from the empty pocket; he remem 
bered his wad in the stake-holder’s hands, 
and that he now possessed possibly two 
dollars in silver, all told. ‘I can’t chip 
in, doctor,” he said. ‘‘That hobo over 
there has won my cash, an’ he’s filling 
up on the prospect right now. I don't 
care! It’s the biggest show I’ve ever 
saw. You're a dandy, Mr. Hilbrun! 
Whoop!” And Lin clapped the rain- 


LIN McLEAN’S 


naker on the shoulder, exulting. He 
had been too well entertained to care 
what he had in his pocket, and his wife 
had not yet occurred to him. 

They were disputing about the rain- 
fall, which had been slightly under half 
an inch in a few spots, but over it in 
many others; and while we stood talking 
in the renewed sunlight, more telegrams 
were brought to Jode, saying that there 
was no moisture anywhere, and simul- 
taneously with these, riders dashed into 
town with the news that twelve miles 
out the rain had flattened the grain crop. 
We had more of such reports from as 
far as thirty miles, and beyond that 
there had not been a drop or a cloud. 
It staggered one’s reason; the brain was 
numb with surprise. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen,” said the rain- 
maker, ‘‘I’m packed up, and my train ‘ll 
be along soon— would have been along 
by this, only it’s late. What's the word 
as to my three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars?” 

Even still there were objections ex- 
pressed. He had not entirely performed 
his side of the contract. 

‘*T think different, gentlemen,” said 
he. ‘* But I'll unpack and let that train 
vo. Ican’t have the law on you, I sup- 
pose. But if you don’t pay me” (the 
rain-maker put his hands in his pockets 
and leaned against the fence), ‘‘ I'll flood 
your town.” 

In earthquakes and eruptions people 
end by expecting anything; and in the 
total eclipse that was now over all Chey- 
enne’s ordinary standards and precedents 
the bewildered community saw in this 
threat nothing more unusual than if he 
had said. twice two made four. The 
purse was handed over. 

‘‘T'm obliged,” said Hilbrun, simply. 

‘‘Tf I had foreseen, gentlemen,” said 
Jode, too deeply grieved now to feel an- 
ger, ‘‘that I would even be indirectly as- 
sociated with your losing your money 
through this—this absurd occurrence, I 
would have declined to help you. It be- 
comes my duty,” he continued, turning 
coldly to the inebriated Lusk, ‘‘ to hand 
this to you, sir.” And the assistant 
lurchingly stuffed his stakes away. 

‘**Tt’s worth it,” said Lin. ‘ He’s wel- 
come to my cash.” 

‘What's that you say, Lin McLean?” 
It was the biscuit-shooter, and she surged 
to the front. 
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““T’m broke. He's got it. That’s all,” 
said Lin, briefly. 

‘*Broke! You!’ She glared at her 
athletic young lord, and she uttered a 
preliminary howl. 

At that long-lost ery Lusk turned his 
silly face. ‘‘It’s my darling Kate,” he 
said. ‘Why, Kate!” 

The next thing that I knew Ogden and 
I were grappling with Lin McLean; for 
everything had happened at once. The 
bride had swooped upon her first wedded 
love and burst into tears on the man’s 
neck, which Lin was trying to break in 
consequence. We do not always recog- 
nize our benefactors at sight. They all 
came to the ground, and we hauled the 
second husband off. The lady and Lusk 
remained in a heap, he foolish, tearful, 
and affectionate, she turned furiously at 
bay, his guardian angel, indifferent to the 
on-looking crowd, and hurling righteous 
defiance at Lin. ‘‘ Don’t yus dare lay 
yer finger on my husband, you sage-brush 
bigamist!” is what the marvellous female 
said. 

‘*Bigamist?” repeated Lin, dazed at this 
charge. ‘I ain't,” he said to Ogden and 
me. ‘‘I never did. Ive never married 
any of ’em before her.” 

‘Little good that ‘11 do yus, Lin 
McLean! Me and him was man and 
wife before ever I come acrosst yus.” 

“You and him?” murmured the 
puncher. 

‘“‘Her and me,” whimpered Lusk. 
‘“*Sidney.” He sat up with a limp, con- 
fiding stare at everybody. 

‘* Sidney who?” said Lin. 

‘*No, no,” corrected Lusk, crossly 
“Sidney, Nebraska.” 

The stakes at this point fell from his 
pocket, which he did not notice. But the 
bride had them in safe-keeping at once. 

‘Who are yu’, anyway—when yu’ 
ain’t drunk?” demanded Lin. 

‘* He’s as good a man as you, and bet- 
ter,” snorted the guardian angel. ‘‘ Give 
him a pistol, and he'll make you hard to 
find.” 

‘Well, you listen to me, Sidney Ne- 
braska—” Lin began. 

‘*No, no,” corrected Lusk once more, 
as a distant whistle blew—‘‘ Jim.” 

‘*Good-by, gentlemen,” said the rain- 
maker. ‘‘That’s the west-bound. I’m 
perfectly satisfied with my experiment 
here, and I’m off to repeat it at Salt Lake 
City.” 
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‘*“You are?” shouted Lin MeLean. 
“Him and Jim’s going to work it again! 
For goodness’ sake, somebody lend me 
twenty-five dollars!” 

At this there was an _ instantaneous 
rush. Ten minutes later, in front of the 
ticket-windows, there was a line of citi- 
zens buying tickets for Salt Lake as if it 
had been Madame Bernhardt. Some rock 
had been smitten, and ready money had 
flowed forth. The Governor saw us off, 
sad that his duties should detain him. 
But Jode went! 

‘* Betting is the fool’s argument, gentle- 
men,” said he to Ogden, McLean, and 
me, ‘‘and it’s a weary time since I have 
had the pleasure.” 

‘““Which way are yu’ bettin’?” Lin 
asked. 

‘*With my principles, sir,” answered 
the little signal-service officer. 

‘*T expect I ‘ain’t got any,” said the 
puncher. ‘‘It’s Jim I’m backin’ this 
time.” 

‘*See here,” said I; ‘‘ I want to talk to 
you.” We went into another car, and I 
did. 

‘* And so yu’ knowed about Lusk when 
we was on them board walks ?” the punch- 
er said. 

‘*Do you mean I ought to have—” 

“Shucks! no. Yu’ couldn't. No- 
body couldn't. It’s a queer world, all the 
same. Yu’ have good friends, and all 
that.” He looked out of the window. 
‘*Laramie already!’ he commented, and 
got out and walked by himself on the 
platform until we had started again. 
‘*Yu’ have good friends,” he pursued, 
settling himself so his long legs were 
stretched and comfortable, ‘‘ and they tell 
yu’ things, and you tell them things. And 
when it don’t make no particular matter 
one way or the other, yu’ give ’em yer 
honest opinion and talk straight to ’em, 
and they'll come to you the same way. 
So that when yu’re ridin’ the range alone 
sometimes, and thinkin’ a lot o’ things 
over on top maybe of some dog-goned 
hill, you'll say to yerself about some feller 
yu’ know mighty well, ‘ There’s a man is 
a good friend of mine.’ And yu’ mean it. 
And it’s so. Yet when matters is seri- 
ous, as onced in a while they’re bound to 
get, and yu’'re in a plumb hole, where is 
the man then—yer good friend? Why, 
he’s where yu’ want him to be. Standin’ 
off, kee>in’ his mouth shut, and lettin’ yu’ 
find yer own trail out. If he tried to 


show it to yu’—yu'd likely hit him. But 
shucks! Circumstances have showed me 
the trail this time, you bet!” And the 
puncher’s face, which had been sombre, 
grew lively, and he laid a friendly hand 
on my knee. 

‘The trail’s pretty simple,” said I. 

‘**You bet! Butit’s sure a queer world. 
Tell yu’,” said Lin, with the air of having 
made a discovery, ‘‘when a man gets 
down to bed-rock affairs in this life he’s 
got to do his travellin’ alone, same as he 
does his dyin’. I expect even married 
men has thoughts and hopes they don’t 
tell their wives.” 

** Never was married,” said I. 

‘*Well—no more was I. Let's go to 
bed.” And Lin shook my hand, and 
gave me a singular, rather melancholy 
smile. 

At Salt Lake City, which Ogden was 
glad to include in his Western holiday, 
we found both Mormon and Gentile 
ready to give us odds against rain—only 
I noticed that those of the true faith were 
less free. Indeed, the Mormon, the Quak- 
er, and most sects of an isolated doctrine 
have a nice prudence in money. During 
our brief stay we visited the sights, float 
ing in the lake, listening to pins drop in 
the gallery of the Tabernacle, seeing fres- 
coes of saints in robes speaking from hea- 
ven to Joseph Smith in the Sunday clothes 
of a modern farm hand, and in the street 
we heard at a distance a strenuous do- 
mestic talk between the new—or perhaps 
I should say the original—husband and 
wife. 

‘*She’s corralled Sidney’s cash!” said 
the delighted Lin. ‘‘ He can’t bet nuthin’ 
on this shower.” 

And then, after all, this time—it didn’t 
rain! 

Stripped of money both ways, Chey- 
enne, having most fortunately purchased 
a return ticket, sought its home. The 
perplexed rain- maker went somewhere 
else, without his assistant. Lusk’s ex- 
ulting wife, having the money, retained 
him with her. 

‘**Good luck to yu’, Sidney!” said Lin, 
speaking to him for the first time since 
Cheyenne. ‘‘I feel a heap better since 
I’ve saw yu’ married.” He paid no 
attention to the biscuit- shooter, or the 
horrible language that she threw after 
him. 

Jode also felt ‘‘a heap better.” Legiti- 
mate science had triumphed. South Car- 
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olina had bet on her principles, and won 
from Lin the few dollars that I had lent 
the puncher. 

‘*And what will you do now?” I said 
to Lin. 

‘‘Join the beef round-up. Balaam’s 
payin’ forty dollars. I guess that ‘ll keep 
a single man.” 


It may pacify the reader to learn that 
the experiment herein narrated is a fact. 


I shall not expect him to believe, any 
more than I do, that Hilbrun brought 
about such a state of things by his own 
arts; but it is what all Cheyenne saw on 
a certain September Ist, well remembered 
by the townsfolk. A writer must see to 
it that his fiction is less strange than 
truth, else nobody would tolerate him. 
The above portents, then, are not fiction; 
I should not dare invent anything so 
divinely improbable. 
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BY THOMAS 


I 

rao the very foundation of the New 
Netherland colony slavery was part 
and parcel of its economic organization. 
Under the conditions then existing this 
was a matter of necessity. A colonial 
establishment of that period, to be well 
equipped, required slaves in just the same 
way that it required horses and cows. In 
regions where the natives were tractable 
as in the West India Islands and on 
the Spanish Main —the simple process 
was resorted to of converting into slaves 
the primitive land-owners and then set- 
ting them to tilling what had been their 
own soil: an arrangement which obvi- 
ously possessed economical and practical 
advantages of a superior order. Where 
this plan could not be made operative — 
in regions where the natives were of a 
stiff-necked sort that declined to be en- 
slaved and therefore had to be extermi- 
nated; as was the rule, for the most part, 
in our latitudes—the necessary slaves 
were brought from Africa: a continent 
that has been the recognized source of 
slave-supply for all people within reach 
of it from the earliest ages of the world. 
The Dutch in New Netherland did succeed 
in making slaves of a few Indians, but 
these creatures were of so perverse a dis- 
position that using them on a large scale 
was impossible. Therefore—the matter 
being facilitated by the possession by the 
Dutch West India Company of trading- 
stations on the African coast—the New- 
Netherlanders drew from Africa, either 
directly or by way of the Dutch West 
Indies, their necessary supply of beasts 

of toil. 
So normal an institution was slavery 
in those days—so like any of the unob- 
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served blessings of Providence, which are 
referred to only when they fail to occur 
—that I cannot determine from the rec- 
ords when slave-holding on this island 
began. The first formal mention of it 
that I have found is in the Charter of 
Liberties and Exemptions of 1629, the 
thirtieth clause of which instrument de- 
clares that ‘* The Company will use their 
endeavors to supply the colonists with as 
many blacks as they conveniently can, 
on the conditions hereafter to be made”; 
and in the New Project of Liberties and 
Exemptions, of a slightly later date, the 
thirty-first clause provides that ‘‘In like 
manner the Incorporated West India 
Company shail allot to each Patroon 
twelve Black men and women, out of the 
prizes in which Negroes shall be found, 
for the advancement of the Colonies in 
New Netherland.” 

But before either of these promises to 
provide blacks was made, the blacks al- 
ready were here. Under date of August 
11, 1628, the hapless Dominie Jonas Mi- 
chaélius wrote ‘‘ from the Island of Man- 
hatas in New Netherland” to ‘* the hon- 
orable, learned, and pious Mr. Adrian 
Smotius” in Amsterdam in these sad 
terms: ‘‘It has pleased the Lord, seven 
weeks after we arrived in this country, 
to take from me my good partner, who 
has been to me for more than sixteen 
years a virtuous, faithful, and in every 
respect amiable yoke-fellow.... I find 
myself by the loss of my good and help- 
ing partner very much hindered and dis- 
tressed—for my two little daughters are 
yet small; maid-servants are not to be 
had, at least none whom they advise me 
to take; and the Angola slaves are thiev- 
ish lazy and useless trash.” 
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I cite these words of the Dominie Micha- 
élius because of his reference to the pres- 
ence in New Amsterdam of Angola slaves 
at that still early time—but five years af- 
ter what may be regarded as the formal 
foundin,, of the town. But ’twould bea 
cruelty of neglect not to accord in pass- 
ing to this luckless gentleman—worn by 
love desolate, burdened with the care of 
his little girls,and most of all, I fancy, 
harried in his choice of a maid-servant by 
the too-overt suspicions and advice of all 
the old cats in the colony—a moment of 
sympathetic sorrow: even though the 
same be in the wake of his tribulations by 
nearly three hundred years. 

Another bit of testimony, less tenderly 
appealing but more curious, carries back 
the establishment of slavery in New Am- 
sterdam still nearer to the moment of the 
city’s birth. This is the act of manumis- 
sion by which Director-General Kieft 
gave liberty to certain slaves in the year 
1644. The act declares that consideration 
has been given to the petition of certain 
negroes ‘‘who served the Company during 
eighteen or nineteen years....to be de- 
livered from slavery and be manumitted: 
uring that they have been in the Com- 
paay’s service during a number of years, 
an! have been long since promised that 
t' y should have their liberty; and, fur- 
tuer, that their families are increasing by 
nimerous children, for whom they are 
unable to provide if they must continue 
to serve the Company, as they all thus far 
have been obliged todo. Therefore,” the 
act continues, ‘‘ we, the Director and 
Council, do free said negroes with their 
wives from slavery, and place them on 
the same footing as all other freemen 
here in New Netherland.... with the ex- 
press condition that all their children al- 
ready born or yet to be born shall be 
obliged to serve the Company as slaves.” 

Neither then nor later was the long 
service of a slave recognized as a suf- 
ficient reason for giving him his liber- 
ty; nor has it been customary even for 
slaves to be charged with the duty of pro- 
viding for their children ; nor possible 
that children of freed slaves, born after 
the freedom of their parents has been 
granted, should be relegated back into sla- 
very. In short, this act of manumission 
so bristles with enticingly curious con- 
tradictions that I am persuaded that be- 
hind it lies hid in some shape or other a 
bit of genuine romance; that here, if only 


we could follow it, is one of those happy 
turns of history which lead us away from 
the arid region of important events and 
for a thrilling moment place us in living 
touch with long-dead human hearts. 

Some day, perhaps, I shall find the key 
to this alluring little puzzle; but for my 
present purposes the bare facts which it 
exhibits suffice: Inasmuch as these ne 
groes had ‘‘served the company for 
eighteen or nineteen years” preceding 
the year 1644, it follows that slavery on 
this island practically was contempora 
neous with the establishment in posses- 
sion here of the Dutch West India Com 
pany; that, practically, it was a cardinal 
characteristic of the town of New Am 
sterdam—which was to be in the fulness 
of time the city of New York—from the 
very start. 

II. 

Actually, in those early days of the col- 
ony, the number of slaves in New Neth- 
erland was small. The promise of the 
West India Company to provide blacks 
for the colonists was so conditioned that 
it amounted to little; and at the same 
time the Company’s laws forbade the de- 
spatch of slave-ships direct to Africa by 
the colonists themselves. Yet the need 
for laborers in the colony was very ur- 
gent indeed. 

As a half-way measure, in the year 
1647, the Board of Audit advised that the 
people of New Netherland should be per- 
mitted ‘‘to export their produce even to 
Brazil in their own vessels. ...and to 
trade it off there and to carry back slaves 
in return”; and at thesame time the Board 
proposed that ‘‘ orders should be made in 
Brazil that Jobbers and Jews who buy up 
the slaves for cash should not sell them 
on credit at a higher rate than one per 
cent. a month, the slaves being hypothe- 
cated to them for the full amount ”—un- 
der which wise and beneficent arrange- 
ments, according to the forecast of the 
Board, it was hoped that the New Neth- 
erland might be adequately supplied with 
laborers, and that ‘‘the slave trade which 
hath so long lain dormant, to the great 
damage of the Company, might by de- 
grees be again revived.” But nothing 
seems to have come of this good plan— 
possibly because *‘ the Jobbers and Jews,” 
by openly accepting and secretly evading 
the one-per-cent.-a-month order,succeeded 
in cornering against the New Netherland- 
ers the slave-market of the Brazils. 
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As to the slaves ‘‘out of prizes” so 
iirily promised to the Patroons b~ the 
Company, the event by no means justified 
the expectation. I have found record of 
but two eaptures of ships with slaves 
aboard; and one of these turned out to be 
almost more plague than profit, because 
of the illiberal way in which the capture 
was regarded by the original owners of 
the vessel in which the blacks were found. 
Acting at the instance and on behalf of 
these narrow-minded persons, the Spanish 
Ambassador at the Hague made formal 
complaint, under date of December 11, 
1655, that Captain Sebastian de Raeff, 
aided by his lieutenaut, Jan Van Cam- 
pen, ‘‘ had committed piracies in the West 
Indies on the subjects of the King... 
having, among other things, captured 
near the Island of Jamaica, after a bloody 
engagement, a Spanish ship which he ecar- 
ried into,and sold with all its cargo at, 
New Netherland... whereby Juan Gal- 
lardo, pilot of the said ship... lost, exclu 
sive of many articles of a considerable 
value, nine negroes, his own property, 
and thirty-six others, the property of An 
tonio de Rucia, who were under his care” 

all of which negroes the Ambassador 
demanded should be returned to their 
original owners without delay. 

Oddly enough, after taking a couple 
of years to consider the matter, the States 
General actually decided to comply with 
this extravagant request. Yet that it 
ever actually was complied with I grave- 
ly doubt. The last trace of the matter 
that I find in the records is near another 
year later—when the Spanish pilot is 
contending hotly for his property in the 
courts of New Amsterdam: with the re- 
sult, apparently, of getting himself more 
and more entangled in the intricacies of 
Dutch colonial law. 3ut even though 
the slaves were not surrendered, the both- 
er of having to fight for them in the 
courts was excessive; and especially when 
ownership of them was acquired by vir- 
tue of seizure at sea. 

But back of all this misfortune in the 
matter of slave-supply was mismanage- 
ment. To a large extent the lack of 
blacks in New Netherland was due to bad 
government—of which there wasalmostas 
much, proportionally to the number of peo- 
ple governed, in those early times on this 
island as there is at the present day. This 
general fact is brought out with much 
emphasis in the famous Remonstrance of 
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July 28, 1649—in which the City Club of 
the period assails the Tammany of the 
period with great vigor—and the particu 
lar fact just referred to is embodied in the 
pithy charge that “Even the negroes, 
which were obtained from Tamanderé, 
were sold for pork and peas. Something 
wonderful was to be performed with 
these, but they just dripped through the 
fingers.” 

The Remonstrance certainly did a good 
deal toward clearing the air in the col- 
ony; and probably it had its share in 
determining the Company to give the 
colonists a chance to try what they could 
do in the slave-trade for themselves— 
which permission was accorded under 
date of April 4, 1652, with the limitations 
that the New York ships should not trade 
to the eastward of Popo (that they might 
be kept at a safe distance from the Gold 
Coast), and that a duty of fifteen guilders 
should be paid precedent to the landing 
in America of each slave. Possibly this 
permissive act was not made operative 
immediately. Certainly the first action 
taken under it (of which I have been able 
to find record) is in the minutes of the 
Amsterdam College of the Dutch West 
India Company, under date of Thursday, 
19 November 1654, when “‘ appeared before 
the Directors Jan de Sweerts and Dirck 
Pietersen and asked liberty to sail with 
their vessel the White Horse to the coast 
of Africa to obtain a cargo of slaves and 
to import the same to New Netherland, 
provided they pay the customary duties. 
Which request being discussed, long de- 
liberations followed which were at length 
concluded, and it was decided that by this 
means the population of the country was 
promoted and the situation of the inhab- 
itants improved: whereupon the petition 
was granted.” 

The White Horse, presumably the first 
slave-ship, properly so called, that ever 
entered this harbor, arrived here in the 
late spring or early summer of the year 
1655; and the choice pieces of her cargo, 
sold at auction, fetched about $125 each— 
a large sum, it will be observed, for co- 
lonial regions in those times—whence the 
prices ranged downward. Yet were some 
of these purchases very bad investments 
indeed. When the sale was no more 
than ended several of the negroes ** were 
found to have been infected with some 
fatal disorder”; of which the first case to 
declare itself was that of a girl bought by 
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Nicholas Boot: ‘‘ whilst being led home 
along the shore of the East River, being 
opposite to Litschoe’s tavern, she fell, 
erying * Ariba!’ She was taken up, and 
proceeding a few paces farther, again fell, 
her eves being fixed in her head. Her 
owner coming up asked what was the 
matter? Upon which she cried ‘Moa! 
Moa!’ Some of the by-standers said: 
‘She is drunk. It will soon pass away. 
She is sound at heart.’ At the city gate 
she was put in a wagon and taken to her 
master’s house, but died in the evening.” 
It was on what now is Pearl Street, 
then the water-front, and—as is shown 
by the reference to Litschoe’s tavern and 
to the city gate—a little to the south of 
what now is Wall Street that this poor 
purchase of Nicholas Boot’s fell down 
a-dying: a tragedy not easily reconstruct- 
ed mentally nowadays in that dingy 
thoroughfare in the twilight beneath the 
Elevated Railway and to the clanging 
accompaniment of rushing trains. 


HI. 


Possibly the venture in the White 
Horse was the only private venture from 
Africa to New Amsterdam in the time of 
Duteh domination. Certainly the West In- 
dia Compan y—the directors whereof were 
awake to chances of money-making—pres- 
ently took the trade into their own hands. 

The first charter-party in the Com- 
pany’s name seems to be that with ‘‘ Jan- 
sen Eykenboom from Hoorn, master, 
under God, of his vessel named the Oak 
Tree’; which is dated ‘* In the year of the 
birth of our Lord and Saviour the Lord 
Jesus Christ, 1659, the 25th of January,” 
and which declares that ** when the lad- 
ing is on board, the vessel shall sail, with 
the first favorable wind and weather 
which God may vouchsafe, from the har- 
bor direct toward the coast of Africa,” 
and that the skipper ‘‘ shall trade at all 
such places with his goods and merchan- 
dise, take in passengers, load and unload, 
and trade at the pleasure of the officers 
of the Company.” It is worth while to 
note that the dimensions of this vessel, 
presumably a fair sample of the ships of 
the period, are stated in the charter-party 
to be: ‘tin length 120 ft, in width 254 ft, 
draft 11 ft.above the water-line 5 to 6 ft, 
with a poop-deck—tuat is to say, about 
the size of a small coastwise schooner of 
the present day. The ordinary lading 
seems to have been from 350 to 400 slaves, 


of which (not unreasonably) from twenty 
five to tifty per cent. were expected to dir 
on the voyage. 

The result of the venture in the Oak 
Tree is hidden away at Amsterdam in the 
manuscript archives of the West India 
Company; but there survives more open 
ly, in the printed records, the log of an 
other ship belonging to the Company, 
the St. John, which made a voyage to 
Africa under a like charter in the same 
year, 1659. 

In its earlier portion this record is typ 
ical, no doubt, of the ordinary experience 
at that time of slaves on the West African 
coast. The St. John traded successfully 
at ‘‘Rio Real, before a village named 
Bavy” (presumably Bonny), where were 
taken on board *' 219 slaves, men women 
boys and girls”: which number was in- 
creased to 390 in the course of farthe 
trade at ‘‘ Rio Camerones” and at other 
points along the coast. But even while 
this good trading was going on difficulty 
was encountered in procuring food; and 
then, presently, ‘‘ by reason of the exces- 
sive rains” and ‘‘through the bad vict 
uals with which we were provided at 
Delmina” (the Elmina of the present 
day) ‘‘many of our slaves were affected 
by a malignant dysentery.” Half of the 
cargo at once was transferred to ‘the 
yacht Peace,” also a Company vessel; 
but the deaths among the slaves continued, 
and ‘‘our Master, his name was Martin 
Delanoy,” died also. A little earlier the 
log notes that ‘‘our cooper died, his name 
was Pieter Claessen, from Amsterdam” 

a death that produced more disaster 
when, on taking in water for the voyage, 
‘among the water-casks about forty fell 
to pieces and could not be repaired, as 
our cooper had died at Rio Camerones.” 
To make good the short water-supply, 
5000 cocoanuts and 5000 sweet oranges 
were taken aboard; and then, on Au- 
gust 15th, a course was laid for Curacoa. 
In some way or another the run of eleven 
weeks across the Atlantic was accomplish- 
ed with no farther misfortune, saving, of 
course, the steady diminution of the cargo 
by death. The supercargo seems to have 
been an orderly person, his death - list 
having been kept with an admirable pre- 
cision in this form: 


Men Women Boys 
July 10 ives be OOo 1 1 
Brace sai ‘a 2 
14 coe sever I 
BG: . cesce vee 2 





‘*SOME OF THE BY-STANDERS SAID: ‘SHE IS DRUNK. IT WILL SOON PASS AWAY.’” 
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and so on—with the parenthetical note 
following the single entry on August 14th, 
‘(did spring overboard).” And then, at 
last, being come almost to the destined 
port, the log records: ** On the lst Novem 
ber, two hours before daylight, lost the 
ship on the Rocks of Rocus, and we es- 
caped in the boat to the island of Cura- 
coa, leaving in the ship 85 slaves—as there 
was no hope of saving the slaves when 
we were compelled to leave the vessel in 
the heavy surge.” 

In the end, the slaves actually were 
saved, but not in a way profitable to the 
Company The last bit of information 
touching the matter is the deposition of 
the master of a sloop sent out from Cu- 
racoa to attempt salvage—which reads: 
‘Jan Rykartsen, skipper of the Com- 
pany’s barque the Young Spotted Cow, 
says he received orders to go to Rocus to 
save the negroes on the ship St. John. 
When he arrived there he endeavored to 
approach the wreck, and succeeded in fast- 
ening a hawser to the wreck; when two 
negroes approached the boat, swimming, 
and were brought on board by the haw- 
ser. A short time after the hawser parted 
from the wreck, and through the violent 
surge it was found impossible to reach 
the wreck again; whereupon it was con- 
cluded to await the arrival of a vessel 
expected to be sent to their assistance. A 
few days after an English privateer made 
his appearance and captured the Young 
Spotted Cow, and, having transferred 84 
slaves to her, sent -her toward the conti- 
nent.’ 

IV 

But even a total loss now and then, 
and the considerable loss by death which 
was a constant factor in the trade, mat- 
tered Jitthke—when the profits as a whole 
were so refreshingly large that every 
shareholder rubbed together his big hands 
comfortably as he pocketed the annual 
dividends which the company declared. 
As against this total loss just recorded, 
Mr. Vice-Director Beck, at Curacoa, wrote 
to Mr. Director-General Stuyvesant, at 
New Amsterdam, in August, 1659, ‘‘ The 
Company's ship King Solomon arrived 
here on the 2nd July from Guinea with 
331 slaves, of which I sold 300 for cash to 
a certain Spanish merchant to be paid on 
delivery.” And the Vice-Director, plea- 
santly elated by his good stroke of busi- 
ness, continues: ‘‘I expect every day a 
ship with negroes; and I wish they were 


arrived here, even if they were a thou 
sand in number, as I expect the return of 
the aforesaid merchant to take with hin 
all, as he is able and willing to do.” 

In this same letter the Vice-Directo: 
adds: ‘‘ From the aforesaid negroes Frank 
Bruyn selected for your Honor two boys 
and a girl, who are conveyed in the same 
vessel that bears this. I endeavored as 
much as possible to secure them from the 
cold. Frank Bruyn also made a pur 
chase of two others for the Commissary 
Van Bruggh, who are also shipped by 
this opportunity. The Commissary Lau 
rens Van Ruyven also bought here two 
young negroes on account of his brother 
the Secretary in New Netherland. <A 
similar parcel was sold here at $150.” 

Then, in due order, is given the follow 
ing receipt: ‘‘I, Jan Pietersen, skipper, 
under God, of my vessel named the Sphe 
ramundi, now lying ready before Cura- 
coa, to sail with the first wind with which 
God shall favor us, to New Netherland, 
where my unloading shall take place, ac- 
knowledge to have received, under the or- 
lop of my aforesaid ship, from Francis 
3ruyn, five head of negroes, whereof one 
is a wench, all dry and well conditioned, 
marked with the following mark: AA. 
All of whom I promise to deliver, if God 
vouchsafe me a safe voyage with the 
aforesaid ship, in New Netherland, to the 
Hon. Director-General Petrus Stuyve- 
sant, or to his factor or deputies, provided 
the freight of the aforesaid articles is 
paid.” 

There was trouble over this consign- 
ment when it arrived at New Amster- 
dam: partly arising from Mr. Commissary 
Van Bruggh’s selfishness, and partly from 
the inconsiderate manner in which one 
of the five head of negroes died on the 
passage—-and so confused the Vice-Direc- 
tor’s, the Commissary’s, and the Director- 
General's joint accounts. In the ensuing 
February the Director-General wrote to 
the Vice-Director: ‘‘To avoid dispute, I 
left, for this time, the choice to the Com- 
missary, who took one black girl and one 
of the stoutest boys. But even this is not 
without difficulty, as one of the five died 
in coming hither, others fell sick on the 
voyage or shortly after their arrival, 
from which the difficulty in settling the 
account arises. To prevent which in fu 
ture, the negroes ought to be designated by 
the seller by some name or mark.” And 
again, six months later, his suggestion 





‘THE CHOICEST PIECES OF HER CARGO WERE SOLD AT AUCTION ; 
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not havine been heeded, the Governor 
wrote: ** Referring to the negroes recent- 
ly arrived by the ship Indian, we recom- 
mend you that if hereafter negroes be 
sent by one vessel some for individuals 
and some for the Company, that they be 
marked by particular signs, either with a 
string in their clothes or some other man 
ner, so that disputes may be prevented; 
inasmuch as during the voyage of the 
Indian some few of the slaves fell sick 
or died.” 

There is a kindly touch in Governor 
Stuyvesant’s suggestion—at a time when 
slave-branding was looked upon precise- 
ly as we now look upon cattle-branding— 
that fora particular sign the slaves should 
have a ‘string in their clothes”; and it is 
pleasant to know that this gentle-hearted- 
ness of the founder of the family survived 
When Petrus 
Stuyvesant, the Governor's great - great- 


warmly into later times. 


grandson, in the year 1803, conveyed to 
the Corporation of St. Mark’s Chureh the 
land lying between First and Second ave- 
nues and Eleventh and Twelfth streets for 
use as acemetery, one of the clauses of the 
deed provided: *‘and upon the further trust 
that they, the said Rector, Church War- 
dens, and Vestry, their successors and as 
signs, shall at any time hereafter permit 
and suffer the interment of any person 
who now is or who has been the slave of 
the said Petrus Stuyvesant, and the chil- 
dren of all such persons, in the said burial- 
ground without the charge of any mor- 
tuaries, burial-fee, or other ecclesiastical 
In the course of an 
address delivered more than thirty years 
later before the Historical Society, Mr. 
Benjamin Robert Winthrop, adverting to 
this condition of his grandfather's gift, 
told how he himself had been present at 
the interment in this cemetery of many 
of the old family slaves, and then contin- 
ued: ** I call up to memory now, though 
so many years have elapsed, the names 
and the persons of these faithful adher- 
ents of the family altar. Well do I re- 
member ‘Old Jonno’ and ‘Mammy Isa- 
bel’; ‘Daddy Dick’ and ‘Mammy Di- 
nah’; ‘Mammy Sarah’ and ‘Bessy’; 
‘Mary’ and ‘ Bowery John’ and ‘ Lucy’ 
and ‘Hannah’; but especially do I eall to 
mind dear old ‘Mammy Mary’.” 

Some of these slaves, no doubt, were 


duties whatsoever.” 


of the direct lineage of that lot of ‘‘ five 
* shipped ‘* under the or- 
lop” of the Spheramundi from Curagoa 


head of negroes 


to New Amsterdam in the year 1659. And 
how it would have turned their African 
heads—admitting the violently improba 
ble supposition that in the very least de- 
gree they could have comprehended the 
matter—could they have known of the 
mortuary honors which would come to 
their descendants in the fulness of a hap 
I hope that they know all 
about it now; and especially do I hope 
that ‘‘dear old Mammy Mary” (as Mr. 
Winthrop called her, with a ring of real 
affection in his tones) comes back to 
earth now and then and enjoys—in the 
thorough-going way that only a dear old 


py time! 


darky mammy could enjoy such a self 
ennobling spectacle—the dignified delight 
of looking at her own tombstone right in 
among the white folks’s graves. Other 
and grander monuments there are here- 
abouts, but not one of them will excite in 
gentle hearts, humane as well as human, 
a warmer glow of kindliness than does 
this good old soul's gravestone (now in 
the St. Mark’s plot of Evergreens Ceme- 
tery), with its simple yet dignified inscrip- 
tion that flourishes off into a line of real 
Latin at the end. 
Sacred 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
MRS. MARY BAY, 
FAMILIARLY CALLED Mammy Mary. 
3ORN 
SEPTEMBER 141TH, 1747. 
Diep 
Fresrvary 1l4ru, 1843. 
To which follows: ‘‘She was born be- 
neath the roof of Gerardus Stuyvesant, 
where she dwelt until his death in 1777. 
After that event she remained the faith- 
ful servant and friend of the same family; 
and thus passed her long life of near a 
century among the same kinsfolk, and in 
the same neighborhood, in which she was 
born. She has now gone to dwell where 
the distinctions of this World are un- 
known; and, being found worthy, to reap 
rewards which the proudest may be hap- 
py to share with her. Nata serva in 
Christo vivit libera.” 
vs 
The last Dutch slaver to enter this port 
before New Amsterdam fell into the 
hands of the English was the ship Gid- 
eon. Under date of October 23, 1663, 
‘*the Commissioners and Directors for 
the management of the South [Delaware] 
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River in New Netherland” expressed 
themselves to the Directors of the West 
India Company as *‘ of the opinion, under 
correction,” that at least fifty negroes 
should be sent to that region immedi- 
ately.” 

In those blessedly easy-going days 
there attached to the word immediately 
very little of the fuming and worrisome 
meaning that attaches to it now.  Easi- 
ly the suggestion of the Commissioners 
went over seas—in a round-bellied high- 
sterned Dutch ship which stolidly butted 
its snub-nose into the waves with a broad 
splashing sound such as a wide-seated 
Dutchman of that period would have 
made had he sat down suddenly in a full 
wash-tub, and whicli for every mile of 
headway was for drifting a good two 
miles down the lee. Easily the Directors 
in Holland considered the Commission- 
ers’ suggestion, passing it in divers ways 
back and forth through their substantial 
brains until at last they came to see the 
wisdom of it; after which, in due season, 
word was despatched to Governor Stuy- 
vesant that a contract had been made 
with one Symen Gilde, master of the ship 
Gideon, to ‘take in a good cargo of 
slaves at Loango,” and to proceed thence, 
vid Curacoa, to New Amsterdam—whence 
the slaves needed for the South River 
were to be forwarded and the remainder 
was to be sold on the Company’s account. 

Thus gently advancing, the project of 
the South River Commissioners did at 
last materialize; and on the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1664,Governor Stuyvesant sent down 
to them, by ‘‘a Savage who carries it by 
Land,” a letter in which was the an- 
nouncement: ‘There arrived here in 
safety, God be praised, on the 15th inst. 
the ship Gideon, which left Curacgoa on 
the 2ist July, with 300 slaves, vizt. 160 
males and 140 females, of whom 9 died 
during the passage; the whole being a 
poor assortment.” Yet would it have 
been better for the South River people 
had the march of events in this matter 
exhibited a little more celerity —inas- 
much as, only nine days after the Govern- 
or had despatched his letter by tine land- 
travelling Savage, there came sailing up 
through the Narrows that English fleet 
which was to pounce upon slaves and 
masters together, and at a stroke was to 
change the Dutch province of New Neth- 
erland into the English province of New 


York. 


A couple of years later, when they were 
hauling the ex-Director-General over the 
coals in Holland for permitting his terri- 
tory to slip away from him so lightly—a 
most unjust proceeding, for he seems to 
have been the one loyal man in the col 
ony and the one man willing to fight 
for it—he accounted in part for the sear 
city of provisions, which was among the 
causes compelling his surrender, by the 
statement that ‘‘about fourteen to sixteen 
days before the arrival of the {English} 
frigates there arrived and came in the 
ship Gideon between 300 and 400 half- 
starved negroes and negresses, who alone, 
exclusive of the garrison, required one 
hundred skepels of wheat per week.” 
Therefore this last load of slaves for the 
Dutch colony had an appreciable influ- 
ence in the downhaul of the orange, 
white, and blue ensign from above Fort 
Amsterdam and the uphaul of the Union 
Jack above what then became Fort James 

in view of which transformation scene 
*twas well for Messrs. de la Montagne and 
Van Rensselaer that they had refused the 
Governor's request to ‘* negotiate a loan 
of five or six thousand guilders in wam- 
pum for the Honorable Company. . . to 
be reimbursed satisfactorily, either in ne- 
groes or other goods, in case the gracious 
God, as we hope and trust, will grant us 
a favorable result.” 

As for the ship Gideon, that vessel was 
used as a transport for the carriage back 
to Holland of the bouffe garrison which 
had played the part of an exceptionally 
weak-kneed chorus during this shifting 
of names and fealties and flags. And 
unless the ship Gideon was prodigiously 
well washed and fumigated before taking 
in her passengers the soldiers of that 
most unvaliant garrison assuredly had a 
justly disagreeable homeward voyage. 

. i & 

Under English rule the slave-trade re- 
ceived earnest encouragement, both for 
the sake of the colony in America to which 
slaves were brought and of the colony on 
the Guinea coast from which they came. 
This last pertained to the Royal African 
Company (an evolution from the African 
Company formed by London merchants 
in the year 1588 for purposes of slave- 
dealing and general trade), of which the 
essential business was the exportation of 
slaves; and that this organization was in 
a flourishing condition at the time of the 
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English capture of New Netherland is tes- 
tified to, incidentally, by the Dutch am- 
bassador then resident in England—who 
informed his government, under date of 
May 4%, 1665, that ‘‘1200 negroes were 
sent by the factors of the Royal Com- 
pany in Guinea to Barbadoes, mostly on 
Spanish account.” 

“Of the conduct of the Company’s busi- 
ness, a glimpse is given in a letter written 
by one of its factors on the coast, Francis 
Moore, about the year 1730, ‘* When the 
King of Barsalli wants Goods or Brandy,” 
wrote Moore, ‘* he sends a Messenger to 
the English Governor at James's Fort to 
desire he would send up a Sloop with a 
Cargoe of Goods, which the Governor 
never fails todo. Against the Time the 
vessel arrives, the King Plunders some of 
lis Enemies’ Towns, selling the people for 
such Goods as he wants—which common- 
ly is Brandy or Rum, Gunpowder, Ball, 
Fire-arms, Pistols and Cutlashes for his 
Soldiers, &e, and Coral and Silver for his 
Wives and Mistresses;’ to which inter- 
esting facts Moore adds that about 2000 
slaves were brought down each year to 
the coast, and that about 600 merchants 
were engaged in the trade; and concludes 
with the statement that if the Barsalli 
potentate ‘‘is at war with no neighbor- 
ing King, he falls upon one of his own 
Towns, and makes bold to sell his own 
miserable Subjects.” 

William Besman, who was a factor for 
the Dutch West India Company at the 
near-by station of Elmina, has left a rec- 
ord of the trade contemporaneous with 
Moore’s, and in certain directions supple- 
menting it. ‘* The inhabitants of Arda,” 
he writes, ‘‘are so diligent that they are 
able to deliver a thousand Slaves every 
month.... Our surgeons examine them, 
and those which are approved as good are 
set on one side. In the mean while a 
burning Iron, with the Arms or Name of 
the Companies, lies in the Fire, with which 
ours are marked on the Breast. When 
we are agreed with the Owners of the 
Slaves they are returned to the Prisons, 
where from that time onward they are 
kept at our Charge—costing us Two-pence 
a Day a Slave, which serves to subsist 
them like our criminals on Bread and 
Water; so that, to save charges, we send 
them on board our Ships with the very 
first Opportunity ; before which their Mas- 
ters strip them of all they have on their 
Backs, so that they come on board stark- 
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naked, as well Women as Men: In which 
condition they are obliged to continue if 
the Master of the Ship is not so charita- 
ble (which he commonly is) as to bestow 
something on them to cover their naked- 
ness.”” Mr. Bosman adds to his pleasant 
picture the statement that ‘Six or seven 
hundred of them are sometimes put on 
board a Vessel, where they lie as close to 
gether as possible for them to be crowded” ; 
and concludes with the philosophical re 
flection: ‘‘I doubt not that this Trade 
seems very barbarous to you; but, since 
it is followed by meer necessity, it must 
go on.” 

That the English government at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century held, 
with Mr. Bosman, that slave - dealing 
‘‘must go on” is made evident by the re- 
peated instructions given to the colonial 
authorities to foster the trade. Of such, 
the following, issued to Governor Robert 
Hunter of New York, under date of De- 
cember 30, 1709, may be taken as typical: 
‘** You are to give all due encouragement 
and invitation to merchants and others 
who shall bring trade into our said Prov- 
ince, or any way contribute to the ad- 
vantage thereof, and in particular to the 
Royal African Company of England. And 
as we are willing to recommend unto the 
said Company that the said Province may 
have a constant and sufficient supply of 
merchantable negroes, at moderate prices 
in money or commodities, so you are to 
take especial care that payment be duly 
made, and within a competent time, ac- 
cording to their agreements.” And ten 
clauses farther on—-with a nice regard for 
the welfare of such negro souls as might 
not be let loose from their eneasing black 
bodies by branding, or starving with cold 
or hunger,or tight packing between decks, 
or other of the amenities of the Royal Af- 
rican Company’s personally conducted 
excursions to America—Governor Hunter 
ischarged: ‘‘ And you are also, with the 
assistance of the Council and Assembly, 
to find out the best means to facilitate 
and encourage the conversion of negroes 
and Indians to the Christian Faith.” 

How suggestions of this sort were re- 
ceived by the colonists is stated by Lord 
Bellomont—a very frank nobleman—un- 
der date of April 27, 1699, in the following 
terms: ‘‘A bill for facilitating the con- 
version of Indians and negroes (which 
the King’s instructions require shall be en- 
deavored to be pass'd) would not go downe 
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with the Assembly; they having a no- 
tion that the negroes being converted to 
Christianity would emancipate them from 
slavery and loose them from their ser 
vice, for they have no other servants in 
This phase 
of the matter, however, is aside from my 
present purpose—in that it pertains not 
to slave-trading afloat but to slavery 


1 
asnore. 


this country but negroes.” 


VII 

After the English fairly were in the 
saddle, at the fag-end of the seventeenth 
century, three spirited forms of industrial 
endeavor were united in contributing 
handsomely to the prosperity of this 
town. There was privateering: which 
for the most part. at that period, was but 
a genteel form of piracy; there was pi- 
racy pure and simple: which was not 
genteel, but which (much in the way that 
we are disposed, two hundred years later, 
to regard the professional occupation of 
a seat in the United States Senate) was a 
business which paid so well that those 
engaging in it were tolerated by respect- 
able people; and there was *‘ the Red Sea 
trade”: which last, a sort of vicarious 
piracy, was a cross between running a 
‘* fence” and sneak-thieving on the high- 
seas. And side by side with these dash- 
ing ways of marine money-making, and 
most intimately associated with the last- 
named variety, the slave-trade jubilantly 
flourished: being well thought of by 
conservative business men because, while 
ranking below privateering and far be- 
low either form of piracy in point of 
profits, it did at that time pay fairly well, 
and was comparatively free from dangers, 
absolutely respectable, and wholly inside 
the law. 

Yet what gave slave-trading its strong- 
est hold upon the affections and interests 
of New-Yorkers in those last few years 
of the seventeenth century was the oppor- 
tunity that it afforded to those avowedly 
engaging in it to carry on unavowedly 
the profitable Red Sea trade—this last, in 
detail, being the despatch hence of goods 
likely to hit a pirate’s faney, such as 
strong liquors and wines and ammuni- 
tion and arms, to the island of Madagas- 
car; where they were bartered at extrava- 
gant rates with practising pirates for the 
articles of value which these latter had 
removed professionally from Arabian 
merchantmen and from the coming or 
going East Indian fleets. 


It will be observed, by reference to t]y: 
statement cited above of Mr. Francis 
Moore, that the more urgent wants of t); 
King of Barsalli—which may be regarde: 
as exemplary of the wants of Africa) 
sovereigns of that period in genera] 
were identical with the more urgent 
wants of a pirate in active business; that 
is to say, each wanted a profuse supp! 
of the materials for personal intoxication 
and for impersonal murder. It was ai 
easy matter, therefore, for the New Yor! 
merchants of that enterprising time t 
freight with arms and strong drink pro 
fessedly for the Guinea coast and a liv: 
cargo, and yet to do some highly profit 
able trading before taking in the live cai 
go by slipping around the Cape to Mada 
gascar and getting aboard from the pirat: 
vessels in waiting there a noble ballast ot 
stolen goods. Presently, indeed—Mada 
gascar being full of potential slaves, to bi 
had for the hunting—the Royal Africans 
were given the go-by and no pretenc: 
was made of calling at the West Coasi 
at all. This change is noted, incidental 
ly, in ex-Governor Fletcher's ‘‘ Answers 
to the Complaints against Him” (in th: 
compilation of which document he spent 
melancholily the Christmas eve of the yea 
1698), in his effort to explain away his 
share in the scandalous doings of the ship 
Fortune. ‘The case (as I recollect it 
was thus,” he writes: ‘‘ There were sev 
erall English and Dutch merchants o! 
New York who had hired the ship For 
tune to fetch Negroes from Madagasca 
as was every year usual] with them.” 

In the easy-going time of Governor 
Fletclier a polite acceptance was accorded 
to this sort of harmless subterfuge—whicl 
really deceived nobody, vet pleasantly 
smoothed away the asperities of official 
objection to doings a little outside of th: 
law. Buta dismal sea-change set in when 
Lord Bellomont’s bleak rule began: for 
this energetic gentleman so harried and 
hustled and generally bedeviled the sea 
adventurers of this town that the New 
York market for stolen goods was broke 
up forever; some of our best pirates and 
Red Sea men incontinemtly were hung: 
and “twas touch and go, even, that lis 
Lordship was not for yard-arming two o1 
three of our ablest privateers. Not for 
near two centuries—when a Jater New 
York Governor fell afoul quite as vigor 
ously of the freebooters of the Erie Ca 
nal — was there heard in these regions 
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such a reformatory rattling of nautical 
dry bones. 

Yet one quite unanticipated change 
his Lordship would have been the last 
man to call it a reform) flowed from Gov- 
ernor Bellomont’s radical measures for 
curbing the too-exuberant marine enter- 
prise of our townsfolk—the gradual ex- 
tinction of the direct slave-trade between 
Africa and New York. Being no longer 
iseful as a cloak to highly profitable bar- 
ter with pirates, this trade fell away by 
natural gravity from Africa to the British 
West Indies: with which islands New 
York had established such close commer- 
cial relations during the fat years of 
the flour monopoly that slaves could be 
bought at Barbadoes, though at a higher 
price, more cheaply than in Guinea or 
Madagascar — for the reasons that the 
shorter haul after purchase cost less and 
assured a lower death-rate, and that the 
business could be more economically con- 
ducted in all its details by thus making 
it a part of a general system of trade. 
Therefore it was that from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century onward our 
supply of slaves from the West Indies in- 
creased steadily, while our African sup- 
ply proportionately fell off—a fact brought 
out with marked clearness in Collector 
Kennedy's statement (December 16, 1726) 
that in the years 1701-1726, inclusive, 
2395 slaves had been imported into the 
colony, of which 1573 had come from the 
West Indies and 822 from Africa direct. 

Probably in the interest of the Royal 
African Company, an effort was made in 
the year 1728 to check this shifting of the 
New York trade by imposing a customs 
charge at this port ‘‘on every negro of 
four years and upwards imported from 
Africa 40 shillings, and for every negro 
imported from every other place £4.” 
Yet, in point of fact, the Royal Africans 
were none the worse for New York’s 
nicety in preferring to buy its negroes 
seasoned rather than green. As Sir John 
Werden concisely stated the case to the 
New York Collector, under date of No- 
vember 30, 1676: ‘* The Dept” Gov" of ye 
Royall Company tells me that y* Com- 
pany only pretends to ye first empcdén or 
transportacOn of Negroes out of Guiny, 
and when they are once sold in Barba- 
does, Jamaica, &c, by them or their fac- 
tors they care not whither they are trans- 
ported from thence: for ye more are car- 
ryed of, ye more again wilbe wanting ” 


—in which statement is apparent the fact 
that Sir John Werden understood the 
logic of trade. 

Vill 

The climax of slave-importation into 
New York must have been reached be- 
tween the years 1730 and 1735. Accord 
ing toa report made by Governor Hunter 
(June 23, 1712) the population of the col- 
ony in the year 1703 consisted of ‘** Chris- 
tians, 7767, Slaves, 1301”; and in 1712 of 
‘Christians, 10,511, Slaves, 1775.” Col- 
lector Kennedy's figures (1726) show im- 
portation only, and not until we come to 
the census of 1731 do we find a total of 
the slave population, then amounting to 
7202. This figure covers, of course, both 
importation and natural increase; as, 
likewise, does the return in the census of 
1737 of 8941—a gain of near 2000 in only 
six years. This was the high - water 
mark. From this time onward the ur- 
gent need for importation ceased—as the 
natural increase of the blacks, together 
with the very considerable increase by 
births and by immigration of the white 
laboring class, provided more and more 
abundantly for the colony’s needs. In- 
deed, there must have been sale for ex- 
portation, inasmuch as the slave popula 
tion given in the census of 1746, only 
9107, is not sufficient to account for natu- 
ral increase. That there was a near-by 
market is apparent from Lord Cornbury’s 
statement (1708) that even in his time the 
demand for slaves was much keener in 
the Virginia and Maryland plantations 
than it was in New York. 

And so, gradually and pleasantly—not 
because anybody in the least objected to 
it, but because it had served its purpose 
and no longer could be continued profita- 
bly—the slave-trade out of this port came 
naturally to an end. So far as public 
opinion went, it might have been contin- 
ued for a good half-century longer with- 
out encountering any very emphatic ob- 
jections on moral grounds. Sc ‘ar as the 
law went, it might have been continued 
until the trade formally was abolished by 
the United States government—twenty- 
six years in the wake of Austria, fourteen 
years in the wake of France, and a year 
in the wake of England—by the act 
which became effective January 1, 1808. 
But long before either of these obstacles 
was encountered, the New York slave- 
trade stopped for the reason (ever in this 
city a final reason) that it did not pay. 
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THE MIDDLE HALL. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE DIVIDING-FENCE.” 


BY RUTH McENERY STUART 


TIVHE dividing-fence was all in bloom. 
| Lady-bank roses overlapped honey- 
suckle vines over long sections of its 
rough-hewn pickets, while woodbine and 
clematis locked arms for the passage of 
the amorous love-vine, that lay its yellow 
rings in tangled masses here and there 
according to its own sweet will. 

The atmosphere was teeming with the 
odors of romance, musical with its small 
noises. Pollen-dusted bees and yellow- 
bellied moths—those most irresponsible 
fathers of hybrid blooms and remote flo- 
ral kinships—flitted about in the sun- 
shine, passed and repassed in mid-air by 
their rival match-makers, the iridescent 
humming-birds. And there were nests 

real birds’ nests—in the vines that clam- 
bered on both verandas, the widow Car- 
roll’s and that of her neighbor, the wid- 
ower Bradfield. And from one porch to 
the other flitted bee and bird and moth, 
stopping for a sip or a brief wing-rest on 
the vine-clad fence, while the flowers on 
either side responded to their amenities 
in answering hues and friendly conform- 
ity. 

It was late in the summer afternoon, 
and the evening twitterings were setting 
in in a lively chorus, which, to the cas- 
ual listener, was quite drowned by the 
voices of children who played “‘tag” or 
‘* prisoners’ base ’ down in the front yards, 
passing at will from one to the other by 
certain loose pickets hidden among the 
vines, known to the small-fry of both 
families. 

3radfield sat alone upon his porch in 
the shadows of the foliage, but though he 
was listening he heard none of these 
noises of nature. The truth was Brad- 
field was listening, though with no eaves- 
dropping intention, to a scarcely percep- 
tible hum of voices in the corner of his 
neighbor's porch. The widow had “ com- 
pany,” and the voice that came to Brad- 
field, alternating with hers, was one he 
knew. 

Elder Billins was now a regular visitor 
at the widow’s home, always presenting 
himself with a flourish, with the avowed 
intention of paying a formal visit —a 
thing Bradfield had not yet found courage 
to do. He had felt sometimes that if he 


could just get out of sight of her hous« 
to ‘‘ get a start,” he might ‘‘ make a break 
for her gate,” and goin. Indeed, he did 
once try this, and found such momentum 
in the experiment that he had reall, 
passed his own gate, and would have en 
tered hers, had not the whole drove of 
children swooped down upon him with 
the inquiry, ‘‘ Where you goin’? Wher 
you goin’, pop?” to which he had quick] 
replied: ‘‘Oh, no place! Where was | 
goin’, shore enough?” And so he had 
turned back, only to meet Billins riding 
up to the widow's gate with a great bou 
quet of flowers in his hand. 

Bradfield wouldn’t have been caught 
offering her a leaf or flower for anything 
in the world, unless, indeed, it were such 
a matter as a bunch of alder flowers, a 
sprig of mint, or a bunch of mullein, for 
medicinal uses. 

No one knew what Mrs. Carroll's atti- 
tude toward Billins was, but everybody 
laughed at him, and of course there were 
those who blamed her for accepting his 
attentions, unless, indeed, she intended to 
marry him—a thing that such as knew 
her best were morally certain she would 
never do. 

** Mary Carroll jest can’t help likin’ to 
have men a-hangin’ ’round ‘er, no more’n 
any other woman o’ her colored hair can 
help it,” was the verdict, compounded 
equally of apology and censure, by such 
of her friends as were managing to worry 
along through life fairly well without 
such accessories. But, of course, they had 
‘other colored hair”! 

If Mrs. Carroll’s main pleasure in Bil- 
lins’s devotion was in its putting Brad 
field's prosaic courtship to shame, she 
never told it. 

On the evening with which this chap 
ter opens we have seen that the situa- 
tion was typical of the real condition of 
things — Bradfield alone on his porch, 
cogitating, moody; Billins talking with 
the widow on hers, full of words and bom 
bast; the children of both houses play- 
ing, within range of her vision, from one 
yard to the other. 

Up to this time Bradfield had had the 
satisfaction of knowing that although 
Billins was a regular visitor, he had ex 
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perienced rather ** hard luck” in having 
scarcely a word alone with her. 

The truth was that Billins, who was 
their Sunday-school superintendent, was 
a great favorite with the children, and 
when on his presenting himself the little 
Carrolls and Bradfields would come and, 
drawing up chairs, seat themselves with 
modest company manners before him, he 
could not do less than treat them cordi- 
ally; and, indeed, more than once the en- 
tire lot had monopolized his visit wholly, 
dutifully volunteering to recite to him 
their ‘‘golden texts,” catechism, or selected 
hymns for the following Sunday’s lesson. 
And for different reasons neither family 
was ever privately reproved by its respec- 
tive parent for this artless intrusion. 

The widow rather dreaded the unequivo 
cal proposal of marriage which she knew 
was imminent, as she felt that it would 
end the affair; and she felt that Brad- 
field needed that it should continue, ‘* un- 
der his very eyes,” for the present at 
least. 

Bradfield, on his part, was simply glad, 
on general principles, to thwart Billins’s 
designs, and, indeed, he was guilty of a 
little indirect manceuvring to this end, 
as when, on several occasions, he took 
pains to charge his children to ‘‘ always 
ac’ nice an’ polite to Elder; to ricollec’ thet 
he was their Sund’y-school sup’intendent, 
which was the same ez a shepherd, an’ of 
co’se he took a heap o’ int’rest in all the 
lambs o’ his flock.” 

The little Bradfields were gentle of na- 
ture, and took readily to hints of polite- 
ness; and when they brought their cate- 
chisms to Billins for recitation, and little 
Sudie shared his entire visit, sitting upon 
his knee, there was no one to chide them 
for excess of @ordiality. 

As Bradfield sat listening to the low 
murmur of voices, with an occasional 
merry note of laughter from the widow, 
or a rise in eloquent fervor from Billins, 
he was most uncomfortable, and was sev- 
eral times tempted to call the children in 
‘out o’ the fallin’ dew.” But it was 
difficult to do this, for two reasons. First, 
because he feared that if he should do so 
the whole crowd would come over to his 
side, leaving Billins master of the situa- 
tion, and if he waited a little while Mrs. 
Carroll would surely call them. And 
besides, it would seem almost like an im- 
putation against her watchfulness, for it 
was she who always decided such mat- 


ters,and why should he assume that she 
had forgotten to-night? 

But it was growing late, and she did 
not call them, and Billins’s voice was 
sinking ominously lower. It was well 
that Bradfield could not hear what he was 
saying. 

To do Eben Bradfield full justice, had 
this been possible he would have changed 
his seat—or he thought he would. All 
honest men think they would flee from 
such temptation, but there are thousands 
of estimable men, and women too, who 
wouldn’t do it; for of all negative crimes 
the simple acceptance of an accidental, 
unsought advantage is perhaps the most 
insidious. But Bradfield could not hear 
a word. He got the form of the con- 
versation, though, and its punctuation 
reached him in short outbursts of laugh- 
ter from the widow. But this had noi 
come for some time now. Indeed, Bil- 
lins’s long periods were proclaiming the 
matter in hand no laughing matter. 

Perhaps the last hour of the interview 
is worth recording here. 

“Why,” he was saying, when it was 
quite dark, and Bradfield had for a half- 
hour thought it time for him to be gone— 
‘why, Mis’ Carroll, this thing come to 
me ez a rev lation from Heaven—that’s 
what it did. It come to me ez a rev'la 
tion on a most sollum occasion, too. In 
fact, to show you how sollum it was, 
which nobody reelized more’n what you 
did, why, it was the day o' yore funeral, 
Mis’ Carroll.” 

‘**My funeral, Elder!” She laughed 
here a little nervously; and Bradfield, 
suddenly angered, moved his chair to the 
other end of the porch. ‘‘ My funeral, 
Elder! Why, I ain’t dead yet, I hope !”’ 

‘‘Nor will be for many happy years 
to come, let us pray, you dear heart! I 
mean the funeral you give, Mis’ Carroll— 
not mentionin’ no names.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. 

“Yas; an’ you didn’t give him no mean 
one neither; an’ ef you don’t mind me 
sayin’ it, why, I'll tell you what Jim 
Creese says. Sez he, talkin’ about that 
funeral, ‘ There's a woman,’ sez he, * thet 
when she pays respects, why, she pays 
‘em,’ sez he—jest so. ‘ Diff’rent fam’'lies 
under affliction had negotiated with me 
for that sample coffin,’ sez he, ‘ but when 
it come to the price, why, they ’d always 
seem to think maybe ‘twasn’t right for 
Christians, believin’ in the resurrection o’ 
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the dead, to imprison theirs in a metallic 

like ez ef when called to appear they 
couldn't rise an’ drop off the coffin same 
ez a overcoat no longer needed—an’ so,’ 
sez he, ‘they'd fall back on white pine 
an’ satin ribbons, black, white, or mixed, 
accordin’ to age and conditions. But Mis’ 
Carroll, when it come to the worst, why, 
she jest simply ordered the sample off- 
hand,’ sez he, ‘never pricin’ it nor nothin’.’ 

‘* An’ now he’s done bought a new sam- 
ple, with side an’ top merrors in it, an’ he 
sez he’s a-waitin’ to see the next one 
dyin’ in Simpkinsville thet ‘ll be thought 
enough of to lay in it. Have you saw the 
new sample down in the show-window, 
Mis’ Carroll?” 

‘‘No, Elder, Ihaven’t. Tell the truth, 
I always go round the other way ruther 
than pass there.” 

‘* Well, you'd ought to see it. Th’ ’ain’t 
been nothin’ like it in these parts before. 
It cert’n’y is gorgeous, though I can’t say 
ez it attracts me much. I don’t see no 
good in seemin’ to be buryin’ three, which 
these merrors reflec’; and four with the 
cover on; though of co’se the fo’th one is 
only for the benefit o’ the occupant. Of 
co’se some survivers might take comfort 
in multiplyin’ their griefs that a-way; an’ 
for a departed bachelor or a maiden lady 
it might relieve the monotony a little, an’ 
make ‘em seem more like fam’ly persons, 
an’, after a lonely life, they might care 
to have sech reflections cast, though J 
wouldn't. 

‘But that ain't neither here nor there. 
What I was a-startin’ to say was thet it 
was the day o’ this sollum occasion, when 
we was in the church, an’ John Carroll 
was layin’ his last lay in the sample be- 
fore the pul-pit, when you an’ yores had 
follered him, two by two, up the middle 
aisle, thet the rev'lation come tome. A 
voice said in my ear, jest ez plain ez I'm 
a-sayin’ it to you now, ‘ David Billins,’ 
sez it, ‘bide yore time in patience, but 
there's yore family.’ 

‘*“You know, Mis’ Carroll,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, which she did not 
break, ‘‘ the tie betwixt John Carroll an’ 
me was mighty close-t. We wasn’t no 
ord’nary friends; an’, tell the truth, ef 
you hadn't a-ordered that sample, why, 
it was my intention to do it, jest out of 
respects to the best friend I ever had, 
which was John hisself, ez you well 
know. John done everything for me 
thet a friend could well do in life— 


an’ in death too, ef you give yore con 
sents.” 

Mrs. Carroll fanned nervously, and 
found it necessary to move her chair, her 
quick motion having caught one of its 
rockers under the banisters. But Billins 
went on without interruption. 

‘*An’ the fact is I’ve did John sey'al 
friendly favors, an’ whether you suspi 
cioned it or not, one of ’em was keepin’ 
out 0’ yore way jest ez soon ez I'd saw 
what his sen-ti-ments was to’ards you- 
long years ago. 

‘Yes, ez school-girl, maid, wife, an’ 
widder, you’ve always been the first lady 
o the republic to David Billins. But 
John Carroll was my friend, an’ sech 
was, and is, my idees o’ friendship. 

‘When I had give you up to him it 
was ez ef I had surrendered the last thing 
on earth; but I give it freely, never ex 
pectin’ to get it back; an’ now its jest ez 
ef John had sat up in his grave an’ said 
to me: ‘Here's your loand, Dave Billins. 
Take it back—with interest.’ 

‘* OF co’se they’s some folks thet ’d con- 
tend thet under sech circumstances | 
couldn't take no interest in John’s chil 
den; but to my mind—ef you'll excuse 
me makin’ a mighty triflin’ figgur o 
speech—to my mind this is a case where 
the cheerful takin’ of interest on a loand 
is a proof of friendship. 

**An’ no jokin’, Mis’ Carroll, they’re 
about ez handsome a lot o’ step-child’en 
ez any man ever aspired to; an’ I don’t 
begrudge it to ’em, neither, not even sech 
o’ their features ez they taken after John. 
Of co’se yore child’en couldn't be no 
ways but purty, don’t keer who fathered 
‘em; an’ John wasn’t a bad-lookin’ man, 
neither, though I have thought thet ef 
looks had a-been all, I might o’ stood 
my chances with John—of co’se I mean 
befo’ I'd fell away like I have. Sence 
I’ve started a-thinnin’ out, flesh an’ hair, 
of co’se I don’t claim much ez to looks; 
but I depend mo’ upon yore ricollection o’ 
what I have been in my day an’ genera- 
tion to show what conditions I could re- 
turn to, in part at least, ef home an’ 
happiness an’ wife an’ ‘child’en should 
suddenly descend from heaven upon me. 
Why, I'm jest ez shore thet I'd fatten up 
under it, an’ be measur'bly like I used to 
be, ez I am thet— Well, I'm that shore 
of it thet, though I don’t to say favor 
divo’ces, I'd give you free leave to divo'ce 
me out of hand ef I don’t. An’ them 
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fainty spells thet come over me sometimes, 
they ain’t nothin’ but heart weakness, the 
doctor says. 3ut of co’se he don’t know 
why it’s weak—nor how it could be 
strengthened by the suppo’t of yore love.” 

Mrs. Carroll felt no disposition to smile 
as she glanced up into the speaker's thin, 
serious face. There was a new depth to 
his voice as he had thus confessed his life's 
secret—a depth that all his fervent con 
fessions in public prayer had never re- 
vealed. It was still the prayer-meeting 
yorce but more. 

Somehow, up to this time, while prid 
ing herself somewhat upon Billins’s ro 
mantie attachment, she had never been 
able to take him quite seriously. It is 
hard to take a confirmed old bachelor 
seriously, his whole life seeming to give 
the lie to any fixed matrimonial inten- 
tion. It is only when one knows the 
story, the personal why of the individual 
case, that she is able to admit her old- 
bachelor lover into the category of earnest 
suitors. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether or not 
one of these presumably self-elected celi 
bates ever does make his tardy way with 
the desired woman without prefacing his 
suit with a touching explanation of ** how 
it happened.” That these explanations 
are usually lies does not alter the case. 

But Billins was not lying, and Mrs. 
Carroll knew it as she looked at him. He 
was a thin, homely old man, absurd, per 
haps, in his present réle of aspirant to step- 
fatherhood, certainly so in his confident 
promise to return to youthful good looks, 
but for the first time in her life Mrs. 
Carroll saw him without a trace of the 
ridiculous. Indeed, so was her heart sud 
denly suffused with sympathy for the 
lonely man as he sat, a pathetic embodi 
ment of self-abnegation before her, that, 
in the old-time confusion of tender senti 
ments, she felt for the moment that love 
had come into her life again—and she 
was startled. 

Her next thoughts, by a strange and 
subtle connection, were of Eben Brad- 
field’s children, and their. motherless state 

their ill-fitting clothes, their croupy 
tendencies. 

What this had to do with anything 
David Billins or any other man chose to 
say to her, when she had many times 
wrathfully declared that she wouldn't 
marry that skinflint Eben Bradfield to 
save his life, she did not stop to ask her- 


self. She simply realized a traitorous re 
lation to the legacy of responsibility left 
at her door by her old-time neighbor and 
friend. 

If she should marry another, Bradfield 
would no doubt forthwith start out and 
find him a bride: ‘‘an’ like ez not she'd 
be some young chit of a girl thet wouldn't 
know no more about sewin’ an’ doin’ for 
five child’en ’n nothin’.” 

These thoughts rushed through her 
mind with the rapidity of an electric cur 
rent as she sat alone with Billins, listen 
ing to his story. 

And just here it was that the sound of 
a croupy cough came to her from the front 


yard. Little Mary Bradfield was taking 
cold. It was time for the children to 
come in, and she did not hesitate a mo 
ment. What she said, however, was: 


‘* You, Mamie Bradfield! Oh, Mamie!” 
And, when the little girl appeared before 
her, ‘‘ Honey, I hear you a-coughin’, an’ 
it’s time you was all goin’ in now.” She 
did not say ‘‘ coming in”; she said, dis 
tinectly, *‘ going.” ‘‘ An’ tell yore pa I 
say he better give you a spoonful o’ that 
cough surrup I made you—right away.” 

This speech, sending the entire crowd 
over to Bradfield’s, was the first tangi 
ble encouragement Billins had received at 
her hands; and when Bradfield got her 
message, delivered in chorus by the crowd, 
he realized for the first time that Billins, 
as his rival, was to be taken in all serious 
ness. As to himself, he felt formally re 
fused. 

So elated was Billins over the little turn 
which it seemed to give his prospects that 
he took courage to draw his chair—it was 
the rustic one he had made for her—a 
little nearer the widow. 

‘* Elder,” she began, thoughtfully, be 
fore he had spoken again, ‘‘ did John ever 
know about you wantin’ to keep comp’ny 
with me?” 

‘John Carroll? No, ma’am, he didn't 
Why, ef he'd ’ve knew it, I reckon you'd 
*ve died a ol’ maid, so far ez we two was 
concerned. We'd ’a’ sat off an’ twirled 
our thumbs, time out o’ mind, neither one 
willin’ to take advantage o’ the other. 
No, ma’am, nobody atop o’ this round 
world knew it but the good Lord-an’ the 
-umble person thet’s a-tellin’ you now— 
not another soul, less’n ‘tis my guardeen 
angel. I did expec’ thet that secret would 
‘a’ been buried with me—in my coffin 
an’, tell the truth, Mis’ Carroll, I've put 
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down in my will thet I was to have a 
pink satin lined one—not for myself, but 
because that secret was to lay in it. 
‘An’ Tma-talkin’ right along— not stop- 
pin’ tosee what you're a-fixin’tosay. But 
ef you feel shore thet you couldn’t never 
bring yourself to it—an’ me so thin an’ 
peaked, I wouldn’t blame you much—but 
ef sech is the case, thet you couldn't con- 
sider it no ways, why, don’t speak the word 


to-night. Let this be the one night in my 
life—even ef you're bound by conscience 
to write me a letter in the mornin’. I 


want to set here by yore side an’ jest co’t 
you for all I’m worth—for this once-t 
an’ ashamed of it am I not. 

‘*T’ve took partic lar pains, Mis’ Carroll, 
ever sense the day 1 set out—which was 
the day follerin’ yore full year o’ widder- 
hood—I’ve took partic lar pains not to con- 
ceal nothin’ from the Simpkinsville folks, 
an’ they can’t none of ‘em point a finger at 
David Billins an’ say he used to be a-spoon- 
in’ ’round with this girl an’ that one—for 
spoons have I never traded in, not even 
in my sto’e. But I dare ’em not to say 
thet I have co’ted you direc’, straightfor- 
ward an’ outspoken, leavin’ nothin’ un- 
done thet might, could, would, or should 
‘a’ been done to prove myself yore de- 
voted lover, world without end, Amen.” 

He paused here; and Mrs. Carroll felt 
almost as if she were in church, so fa- 
miliar was his reverent voice in the oft- 
repeated form with which he closed his 
frequent prayers. She was really awed 
into silence. But Billins had soon re- 
sumed, his voice falling still lower. 

‘An’ ef it all ends to-night, I reckon, 
by the help o' the good Lord, I can go 
back to my little house an’ start fresh in 
the old track; but nothin’ can’t take this 
away, thet [ve been permitted to set by 
yore side an’ declare my heart. An’ it ‘ll 
go down in Simpkinsville word-o-mouth 
hist’ry thet David Billins loved an’ co’t- 
ed Mary Carroll. It’ll be passed down in 
the spoken records that a-way, even ef 
you don't ‘low to have it recorded in the 
co’t-house—which, with the blessin’ o’ the 
Lord an’ the co't’s seal, I trust it may be.” 

This sort of love-making was new to 
Mary Carroll. Never had man spoken to 
her after this manner before, and she was 
silenced in the presence of what seemed 
a more romantic and a loftier sentiment 
than she had known. 

In the light of this new interpretation, 
all of Billins’s conspicuous attentions took 


to themselves a new dignity. She, as well 
as the rest of Simpkinsville, had smiled 
when his mare appeared in the road, a 
bouquet of color illumined by the late 
sun, as he rode in with his floral offerings. 
She had smiled at his gallant speeches, 
laughed in her sleeve at the new expres 
sion of his figure as he met her with a 
courtly bow; but from this time forward, 
whatever the ultimate result of to-night’s 
interview, she would be on his side. She 
would never be inclined to laugh again. 

Indeed, the romantic avowal was ver 
sweet to her woman’s ears; but whether 
she was moved by the force of his pas 
sion, his fervor in its declaration, or was 
really falling seriously in love with the 
man, she did not for the moment know; 
but even while listening to the sound of 
his voice, she turned her eyes toward 
Bradfield’s cottage and sighed. And then 
she said in all seriousress, and with a 
humility of manner that was an added 
charm: 

‘Elder, im very much afraid you've 
been deceived in me—all my life. You 
know, I never was, to say, very religious 
an’ I'm a mighty pore hand to go to com 
munion, which you cert’n’y must know, 
ef you've taken notice. They’s a heap 
0’ better an’ more religious women in Simp 
kinsville “"n what I am—an’ for a man 
versed in Scripture verses an’ gifted in 
prayer like you are—”’ 

Billins raised his voice to speak, but 
she interrupted him. 

‘*Don't say a word, Elder. Iknow my- 
self, an’ I know I’m awfully set on world- 
ly vanities. Th’ ain’t a inch o’ my house 
thet don’t show it, too—not even to a pan 
try shelf. The money I spend on colored 
paper for them shelves would buy a lot 0’ 
trac’s for the conversion o’ sinners, J 
know, an’ the time [ take notchin’ it out 
in patterns I could be out distributin’ ‘em, 
too—an’ yet I can’t even say to you now 
that I'm resolved to do it. I ain’t the 
trac’-distributin’ sort. Even the religious 
habits I’ve been raised to don’t seem to be 
very strong in me. Ef I’m purty tired 
of nights, ’stid of readin’ a whole chapter 
o’ Scripture, I don’t hesitate to take a sin- 
gle verse. I did try to stick to read 
in’ the full chapter, but I found myself 
a-readin’ the hundred and seventeenth 
psalm purty near every night, till it was 
acchilly scand'lous, an’ I got so ashamed 
of it thet I thought it ’d be mo’ honest to 
take a verse or two outright somewheres 
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else. So now that’s what I most gen’ally 
do: an’, tell the truth, some nights I don’t 
disturb the Bible at all, but jest say over 
to myself some verse I know, though I do 
try to say one thet ‘ll be a reproof to me 


for sech ungodliness. An’ many a cold 
night have I said my prayers in bed. 
Don’t say a word. I knew you'd be sur- 


prised, but I tell you some o’ the church- 
coin’ people you'd least suspect are the 
most wicked—an’ I'm one of ‘em. An’ 
ez to worldly-mindedness aw vanity, why, 
I'm jest full of it. Ido jest love a purty 
house.” 

‘*Of co’se you do, Mis’ Carroll. An’ 
why shouldn't you, [’'d like to know? I 
like a purty house myself, though, to look 
at my little one room, nobody ‘d think so. 
But [ve had a sen-ti-ment about that lit 
tle house o’ mine—ever sence I put it up. 
Tell the truth, it ain’t founded on nothin’ 
but sen-ti-ment. 

‘You ricolleec’, I built that house befo’ 
you was married. I wanted a place to 
sleep nights—outside o’ the sto’-house— 
an’ so I built that right in the sto’-house 
yard where it stands now; but I was de- 
termined then thet it mustn’t be homelike 
or nice, for there was only one person in 
the world thet could ever make David 
Billins a home, an’ that was Mary Som 
mers, Which you then was. ‘So I jest 
built that one room—good an’ wide an’ 
high—an’ sez I to myself, ‘Ef the day 
ever comes when she gives her consents, 
why, then it ‘ll be for her to say where 
she wants rooms added on—always re- 
tainin’ the one entrance-room for a middle 
hall.’ That’s why I finished off that 
front cornish so nice, an’ put in that 
oak-grained door, with the little diamond 
winder-panes all round it. 

‘*My house ain’t no house, Mis’ Car- 
roll. It ain’t a blessed thing but a front 
door an’ hall to yore res-i-dence—when- 
ever you're ready to take possession an’ 
order the improvements. That’s all it is, 
or ever has been. An’ ez to yore bein’ 
worldly-minded an’ likin’ purty things, 
why, that’s a part of every wifely wo 
man’s life—to have an’ keep things purty. 

** An’ when the Maker has set her sech 
a example ez He has set you, which you 
can’t deny in the face of a merror, why 
—excuse me for chucklin’ this a-way, but 
all sech a woman ez you would have to 
do would be to try to live up to the beauty 
the Lord has laid on herself, an’ to keep 
her surroundin’s worthy o’ that mark, 
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which it ‘d take a long purse an’ a ex 
travagant hand to do too, and keep half 
even.” 

Billins inclined his head in his char 
acteristic old-school fashion as he closed 
this speech. 

‘I declare, Elder, you mustn't talk 
that a-way.” There was a note of real 
embarrassment in her protest. 

‘Yas, | must talk that a-way, too, or 
else be dumb. Why, Mis’ Carroll, you'd 
be jest ez out o’ place in a bare ugly house 
ez—well, ez I'd be, by my lonesome, awk 
ward self, in a purty one—there! 

‘** But remember they’s jest ez beautiful 
a house a-waitin’ for you out at my place 
ez you care to call for—an’ plenty o’ 
money for you to draw on whenever you 
care to let me set a rockin’-cheer in the 
hall for you to rock in while you plan 
out the improvements. 

‘*An’ the trees are all set out so ez not 
to interfere with any reasonable plans you 
might have—an’ they ain’t one of ’em too 
good to chop down ef they’re in yore way 
either. I set em that a-way intentional. 
An’ I thought maybe you'd like yore room 
on the south side, so I've set all the flow- 
erin’ trees that side—maginolias an’ crape- 
myrtles an’ camellieas. An’ that ol’ ea- 
talpa-tree thet was there a’ready, I was 
a-fixin’ to chop it out, an’ seemed like it 
got wind of it an’ started a turnin’ out 
special crops o’ speckled-throated flowers 
to keep from bein’ cut down. So I left it 
there; but you might like it took out. 
It’s a toler’ble coa’se tree—for yore side 
o’ the house. 

**Oh, how happy I am settin’ here tell- 
in’ you all about it! Of co’se they was 
all set out befo’ you was married; but 
I’ve always lived in that one room in 
the middle of a ’maginary house where 
you've came an’ went through doors thet 
was never cut. 

‘* Maybe some would say it wasn’t riglit 
—an’ you married to another—but I can’t 
see the wrong of it, save my life, an’ it 
has saved me many a lonely hour—that 
an’, of co’se, the consolations o’ faith. 

** An’ ez to yore claimin’ not to be reli- 
gious, why, I reckon I’ve done enough 
prayin’ an’ Bible-readin’ for both of us. 
It nachilly takes mo’ watchfulness an’ 
prayer to keep a man straight than it 
does a woman, special when the Lord 
created her ez near perfec’ ez He dared— 
without clair breakin’ His rule for mor- 
tals on this mundane sp’ere.” 
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I do declare you mustn't talk that 
a-way, Elder. It ain’t right. I’m so far 
olf from half perfect, even, thet I feel like 
a hypocrite jest a-listenin’ at you. Here 
come them child’en o’ mine ’erost the 
stile now, an’ I’m ready to bet thet Mary 
Bradfield is sick, an’ they’ve sent for me. 

se Yes, I knew it soon ez | see you chil- 
d’en comin’ crost the stile’”—she was now 
addressing the group who by this time 
had announced their errand. 

Mamie Bradfield was sick, but Eben had 
not sent for his neighbor. His message 
was simply that he had given the pre 
scribed dose of croup syrup; the child con- 
tinued hoarse; should he give another? 

‘*And mamma,” the little Carroll girl 
added, ‘‘I think maybe you better come 
over, ‘cause little Mamie is a-breathin’ 
awful whistly.” 

Mrs. Carroll thought so too, and so did 
Billins, who forthwith rose, awkwardly 
wondering if he could do anything to 
help. 

**Cert’n’y, Elder; you better come right 
along with me,” she answered, quick- 
lv; and then she added — prudentially, 
‘You know, she might get worse, an’ 
you could go for the doctor.” 

And so, the children leading the way, 
they hurried across to Bradfield’s house. 

As she mounted the stile, standing thus 
in the very centre of his proposed hall to 
unite the two houses, the widow could 
not help instituting a comparison between 
this and Billins’s actual hall awaiting her 
commands, a mile away. 

To her mind this one was simply a 
practical economic scheme; the other ex- 
pressed the devotion of a life. : And yet 
her own life and its interests were rooted 
here. She sighed as she stepped lightly 
off the stoop on the Bradfield side. 

But there was no time now for selfish 
thought. The ‘‘whistly breathing” of 
the little sufferer had by this time become 
a hoarse bark, and at the sound of it Mrs. 
Carroll quickened her steps; then, turning 
hurriedly, she sent Billins in haste for the 
doctor. But, shame to tell, when his slim 
figure disappeared among the trees, the 
thought that took shape in her mind, as 
she followed the children in, was precisely 
this: 

“Td like to know what good it did 
Susan Bradfield to die, anyhow. She'd 
ought to ’ve staid right here an’ looked 
after her child’en—that’s what she'd ought 
to ‘ve done!” 


But when she had entered, her voic; 
was very womanly and tender as she held 
out her arms and said, 

‘** Lemme hold ’er, Eben.” 

She had called Bradfield by his first 
name only at rare intervals during his 
life--in times of affliction—and her doinge 
so now was a first danger-signal to th: 
father’s slow ears. It alarmed him mor 
than had the metallic cough or the eve: 
turning head of the restless child strug 
gling for breath in his arms. 

But the warning note had come in ; 
voice of sympathy, and his heart went 
out of him afresh to both child and wo 
man as he laid the little one in her arms 
And his being was flooded as with a grea 
wave of pain in the presence of the immi 
nent loss of both. Then came the boon 
of loving service—tending the one, obey 
ing the other. 

Mrs. Carroll, gentle, alert, maternal, 
was entire mistress of the situation, while 
poor Bradfield, not having the sick-nurs« 
faculty—a rare endowment, indeed, to his 
sex—blundered like an awkward boy as 
he mutely did her bidding, his only words 
disconnected terms of endearment spoken 
to the sick child. 

The first half-hour spent thus was one 
of those pocket editions of eternity that 
mortals are sometimes bidden to read at 
a sitting, and it would be hard to say 
whether to man, woman, or child it seem 
ed longest—to which it was fraught with 
keenest pain. 

There was at least nothing complex 
in the child’s simple physical battle for 
breath. 

3y what mental or emotional process 
the neighbor-woman came into vital con- 
cern in the matter does not at present ap 
pear, nor, indeed, looking in upon her as 
she calmly took charge of things, clan 
ging chaos to order by a few masterful 
strokes, would one suspect that the heart 
guiding the executive hand was in the 
first tremors of a conviction involving 
heavy issues and painful complexities 
And, too, her mother- heart was dee; 
touched for the frail little one whose un. 
ther-needing life hung so lightly on tle 
balance before her. But dominating all 
was the woman of faculty—-the woman 
who knew equally well how to get the 
sleepy children noisglessly to bed without 
exciting a suspicion of danger, and to 
secure the needed services of the half- 
asleep old darky nodding in the doorway 
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by the exactly reverse policy of scaring 
her into wakefulness—a bit of tact exem- 
plified in a nutshell in the following sen- 
tence spoken in the old negro’s ear while 
Bradfield’s back was turned: 

‘‘Aunt Randy, step around quietly an’ 
vet them child’en off to bed, where they 
belong, an’ don’t let "em know how bad 
off Mamie is. Then, ef you'll get some 
water het right quick, an’ some mustard 
mixed ’g’inst the doctor’s orders, maybe 
we ean bring her through—-ef she don't 
choke to death ‘fo’ the doctor gets here. 
An’ drive that black cat away, for gra- 
cious’ sakes, ‘fo’ she meaows in the door- 
way!” 

Nothing was forgotten in the pressure 
of the moment—not even the setting of a 
lantern in the front door, so that the doctor 
should see his way clearly up the walk. 

This thoughtful provision was not des- 
tined to serve its purpose to-night, how- 
ever. The little patient passed the crisis 
of her disease, and fell into a feverish 
sleep in Mrs. Carroll's lap without pro 
fessional treatment. And the lantern 
burned all night in the doorway. 

When the necessity for the doctor was 
passed, and the prospect of his visit re- 
duced to a minimum by the coming of 
the ‘‘ wee short hours,” Mrs. Carroll for- 
bore to remove the light, which was as a 
third personality, sharing the watch with 
her and Bradfield, its bright eye exercis- 
ing over the two a sort of friendly chap- 
eronage—a word entirely foreign to her 
vocabulary. 

Bradfield, poor in speech even when 
presenting a definite plea, was wellnigh 
dumb to-night. He sat at a distance from 
her, and when the danger was passed 
he drew his chair quite to the opposite 
side of the room, whence from time to 
time he timidly ventured such expressions 
of commonplace solicitude as the follow- 
ing: ““I’m ‘fear’d you'll be completely 
wo’e out settin’ up all night this a-way, 
Mis’ Carroll.” 

Mrs. Carroll was not worn out phys- 

illy, but her patience was wellnigh 
viireadbare, and her state of mind toward 
Billins such as to fill her soul with crim- 
inations of self. She had known, as soon 
as she had come into the presence of the 
silent man in his extremity, that Billins’s 
case was utterly hopcless. The revulsion 
of feeling was as absolute as it was sud- 
den, and she resented it in herself as 
fiercely as she had hitherto resented 


Bradfield’s parsimony, as indeed she re- 
sented it yet. 

This was why the first hour of her 
watch with him was one of torture. She 
felt the restfulness of his quiet presence, 
and she resented even that. 

Billins had courted her in prodigal 
fashion, sparing nothing, even to his own 
dignity. His words were buzzing in her 
ears yet, but they were as a swarm of 
bees that worried and wearied her. The 
perfume of romance with which they had 
fallen from his fluent lips was supplanted 
in the brief retrospect by the all-pervad- 
ing odors of shaving-soap and orris root. 
So other personal touches that had eluded 
her at the moment recurred to her in the 
after-view. The fascination had been a 
thing of an hour, and the hour was past. 

She would have to write him a letter 
in the morning, and she would almost 
rather die than do it; for, treat it as she 
might, she could not doubt the sincerity 
of his declaration. 

It was nearly day when finally she 
slipped the sleeping child gently into her 
cradle and rose to go. Bradfield had 
risen with her, and stood on the other 
side of the cradle. 

She afterwards said, in recalling this 
moment, that she was as much surprised 
and frightened as he professed to have 
been at the sound of her own voice, as 
she said, looking up into his face: 

‘**Eben,set down there a minute; I want 
to talk to you.” Indeed, she roundly de- 
nied afterward that she had spoken these 
words, to which Bradfield laughingly 
agreed that she had not, ‘‘ but the Lord 
had spoke ‘em through her.”” And perhaps 
he was right, for when he had seated him- 
self on his side of the cradle she said, 
slowly: ‘‘ Eben, the Lord knows what 
I’m goin’ to say to you, for I don’t. But 
there’s one thing shore. You can’t live 
along this way any longer. I won't al- 
low it. LTve got to have these child’en 
where I can do for ‘em right. 

‘*But I ain’t quite ez mean-sperited ez 
you think I am, either. There ain’t a 
man livin’ atop o’ this earth thet I'd al- 
low to marry me for an economy—not 
even you. Ef I’m married, I’ve got to be 
married ez an extravagance worth bein’ 
afforded, an’ that’s all there is to it. 

‘*Don't say a word, now. I've been 
burstin’ for a year, an’ when it’s all out 
I'll feel better. An’ I'll tell you what 
I’ve got to say: Ef you'll promise me to 
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have that dividin’-fence chopped up for 
firewood, or made into a bonfire nex’ Dem- 
ocrat you help ‘lect for Congress, I'll say 
to take it down; but I don’t want picket 
or post of it ever set up on my premises, 
long ez I live. An’ ef you ca’culate to 
middle hall here, throwin’ the 
two houses into one, which ‘ll be the han- 
diest thing to do, why, I don’t want any 


set in a 


money saved on it—I'd ruther see it 
wasted; an’ that’s all I’ve got to say. 


An’ you can think it over, an’ set me 
against the expense, an’ balance the ac- 
counts, an’ let me know. 

‘* An’ nex’ time she stirs fo’ 
drops out o’ this bottle, an’ 1 reckon she 


give ‘er 


better have her little shoes an’ stockin’s 
on in the mornin’ tell the day warms up.” 

She had risen and was moving toward 
the door, but Bradfield caught her, and 
had thrown his long arms clear around 
her shoulders before she could 
Thus, with eyes swimming in tears, he 
confronted her. 

‘*My God! Mary Carroll!’ This was 
all he could say, but he held her tight 
until he should recover his voice. And 
just then it was that the lantern keeping 
guard at the door tumbled over and went 
suddenly out. There are times when the 
chaperon does well to close her eyes. 

The rolling over of the lantern of its 
own accord was an improbable phenome- 
non, and when Bradfield and Mrs. Car- 
roll started to investigate it, they walked 
discreetly an arm’s-length apart, to meet 
the doctor's dog ambling across the porch. 

The doctor was ‘just passing,” and 
seeing the light, dropped in to ascertain 
its cause—and, he might have added, to 
tell the news. He had been out all night 

was just getting home. 

‘A sad night of it, Bradfield—a sad 
night, Mis’ Carroll,” he said, looking hard 


resist. 
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at her as he stood in the door. ‘‘I neve: 
closed a better man’s eyes in my life *) 
I’ve jest now closed. Elder Billins has 
gone to join the congregation on the oth 
er side. Come to my office early in th¢ 
evenin’, an’ seemed to be tryin’ to talk au’ 
couldn’t—had one o’ them heart - failin’ 
spells—so 1 give him some drops, an’ h« 
bettered up a little, an’ I drove him home, 
an’ set there with ‘im a hour or so, talkin’ 
along, an’ he listenin’ but not sayin’ a 
word, an’ treckly he went off again sam 
way —not a rack o’ pain, smilin’ in the 
face, an’ I brought ‘im through again, an’ 
he bettered up, so he started to talk, but 
his talk, straight enough some ways, was 
Didn’t know where he 
was; ‘lowed he was in yore front hall, 
Mis’ Carroll, an’ he stuck to it. An’ so, 
seein’ he was bad off, I drove out an’ 
fetched in a couple o’ the neighbors to 
set with him. But, time we got there, he 
had reached the gates an’ was enterin’ in.”’ 

Mrs. Carroll’s face was rigid and white 
as she listened. Neither she nor Brad 
field spoke for some time; but finally he 
said, slowly: 

‘*He was in her hall to-night, doctor, 
settin’ an’ talkin’—an’, like ez not, 
thought he was there yet. He went for 
you for my little Mamie. She’s had the 
worst attackt o’ croup she’s ever had; but 
Mis’ Carroll has nursed her through it. 
But I reckon this night ‘ll be one we'll 
both remember all our days.”’ He looked 
at her as he spoke. And then he add- 
ed, with real feeling: ‘‘ Pore Billins! I 
don’t rightly seem to reelize it yet. Ez 
good a man ez ever walked the earth.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the doctor. ‘‘I’ve 
known the ins an’ outs o’ Billins’s life 
for twenty year, off an’ on, an’ I tell you 
he was one in a thousand.” 

‘Yas, he was,” said Mrs. Carroll. 
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BEYOND. 


BY KATRINA 


oo rushing train startled the silence 
of the mountain passes as it speeded 
along at fifty miles an hour. 

Gladys Gray leaned back in her chair 
and the long level 
lines of light thrilled her being even as 
music; ¢rimson and gold and varying 
violet shadings, with flecks of pink frag- 
ments, like islands of light, that had 


watched the sunset; 
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broken off from the intense horizon and 
floated in the sapphire blue, now growing 
darker in the east. The far yearning in 
her lovely eyes seemed to set her apart 
from the wandering-eyed women about 
her; and yet, withal, the down ward-droop- 
ing mouth had faint light lines of dis- 
content, and the delicate nostrils a curve 
of finest scorn. So faint, so slight the 
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scorn, the discontent, one could scarce 
define or analyze them, or mark their 
almost imperceptible deepening as she 
turned to the man beside her, who was 
pressing the vivid gold and crimson sun 
set into service, and finishing the 
lines of his newspaper. 

He was short and stout and red of face. 
His gray eyes were made small by the 
flesh about them, and bleared by too much 
At the slight turn of Gladys’s fair 
head the newspaper fell. ‘‘ What is it, 
sweetheart? May I do anything for you?” 

‘*No, I thank you, Herbert.” 

“ Are you comfortable? Will you have 
a glass of water? Here, let me put this 
cloak around you.” 


last 


using. 


“Oh, no, no! Herbert; do sit still,” 
she murmured, ‘I merely turned my 
head.” 


‘Darling, you are so beautiful.” And 
with elephantine awkwardness he laid his 
arm with the weight of a yearning af- 
fection, and the weight of his avoirdu- 
pois as well, upon her shoulder; she 
shrank and threw his hand aside with a 
half-petulant movement. 

‘* How often, Herbert, have I asked you 
not to be demonstrative in public! I hate 
it!” And her eyes for a moment matched 
her mouth. 

‘*Forgive me, darling,” he whispered, 
as a hurt look came upon him; *'1 loved 
you so I could not help it.” 

Quickly, as women change their moods, 
her mouth took lines that matched the 
beauty of her eyes. All grace, al! sweet- 
ness, she leaned forward. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
Herbert, will you, please?” 

“Oh, you beautiful darling! of course 
I will,” and the hand came back with an- 
other heavy thud upon her knee. 

This time she let the hand lie there, 
but looked at it in an impersonal way, as 
though she had no responsibility concern- 
ing it, for she was conscious of the glances 
of her fellow-passengers. Distinctly, there 
was no hope of ever teaching Herbert tact 
or knightly bearing. 

‘How dull he is! How deadly stupid!” 
Often these words came to her thought, 
even to her lips. Often had this woman, 
all subtlety, all exquisite finish, mould- 
ed of passion and fragrance, clasped her 
hands in impotent despair at the clash- 
ing dissonance of her lot. 

She was a complex being, at whose 
birth the chiefest stars had met; a flower 
of the nineteenth century; beauty was 


her birthright, quick wit her heritage, 
and culture her endowment. 

He was a successful, honest, simple son 
of toil, with only a true, true heart, who 
had won her when she was scarce more 
than a child, to the wonder of many, and, 
as years went on, to the wonder of Gladys 
herself, 

He had clothed her in purple and fine 
linen, by many hoursof unremitting work ; 
but he wore the tweed of life by habit and 
by preference, and his own linen was of- 
ten soiled in the incessant pressure of oc- 
cupation for her sake. He flooded her 
life with music, with poetry, with beauty ; 
but he fell asleep to the Andante that 
roused her power to a conscious tide. 
He yawned at the poetry that thrilled 
her into passion, and he Jaughed his loud 
indulgent laugh at many things that 
made the sum of her dainty creed. He 
told her, once, the sight of little Gladys’s 
sunny head upon her mother-breast was 
‘‘far more beautiful than all the lacka- 
daisical maidens Burne-Jones has ever 
let loose on the community.” 


‘*Poor Herbert, how duil he is!” she 
said, pityingly. He had spent hours, 


precious hours, which Gladys felt might 
have been pregnant with opportunity 
and fraught with possibilities, in far fair 
Italy, amid the squalid poor—leaving a 
score of comforts, and, in many cases, 
changed conditions in his wake, of which 
she had never heard—while Gladys drank 
with fervent thirst, alone, the beauty of 
the Uffizi and the Pitti, pricked and 
stirred by a rebellious protest of heart 
that she was mated to a dullard. She 
valued too keenly the simple straight- 
forwardness of his soul, the childlike 
faith in God, and trust in those he loved, 
the uncompromising loyalty and almost 
unromantic stanclhness of purpose and 
deed, to willingly wound him, or to classi- 
fy and denominate him (save under stress 
of irritation); but she drew the mantle of 
her culture and her delicate sensuousness 
around herself in such close folds that 
he was shut out in a cold isolation which 
his true heart felt. 

He was quick of wit enough to know 
that he was slow of mind; hungry of 


heart enough to know that Gladys walked 
in regions far apart from him; but hum- 
ble of spirit enough to feel he could not 
tread the path she trod. 

The romance, the warmth, the glow of 
her heart had no response nor outlet; and 
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they burned within her, because repressed, 
so fiercely that they consumed much of 
the tender domesticity that was a poten- 
tial part of her nature. 

And he, manlike, would often be mis- 
chievously unfair even to the measure of 
response within him—as now, when she 
had said, ‘‘Oh, Herbert! why will you 
not look at the sunset? It is so beautiful, 
so beautiful!’ he answered, laughingly, 
taking up his fallen newspaper, ‘‘I have 
the Sun, that beats the sunset.” 

That was vulgar, flippant. She turned 
away impatiently, and saying, a trifle 
sharply, ‘*‘ You will ruin your eyes,” she 
plunged herself into a closer union with 
the sunset, that made her strong against 
him in her mental protest. 

Yes, it was vulgar, but why? A play 
on words; she liked it in Moliére; an 
attempt at wit; all wit amused her, but 
this jarred. How much of the jar lay in 
the attitude of resistance in her own mind, 
in the wall of reserve that met his efforts 
to be gay or merry according to his lights? 

Gladys questioned herself more closely 
than usual. He was ever kind, without 
bitterness or resentment, in all he said, 
and his silly jokes, as she called them, 
were free from personality or spleen; but, 
notwithstanding, she was conscious that 
at every effort of his to make her smile, 
because it was awkward, albeit kindly, 
it was her wont to return it with a chill 
reserve. And at every effort to express 
the warm loyalty within him, because it 
was tactless, albeit hugely tender, it was 
her wont to meet it with repulse. 

Does outward form, then, make and 
mar? What is it, measured by the in- 
ward grace? Of little moment; and yet 
it is the tiny things that oftentimes open 
or close the mighty forces of the world; 
a lever puts in motion the power waiting 

silent. A gracious speech, an artistic 
formula of life, may be the key that sets 
free the current from a great soul. An 
awkward form or discourteous manner 
oer ungracious speech is a marked fail- 
ure in a soul, however great, that often 
brings its Nemesis; for the impulsive re- 
coil of the fine senses of a woman may 
do despite to the ultimate response of her 
heart so often that there grows a mutual 
adjustment to the outward rather than 
the inward attitude. 

If, through all currents and overlay- 
ings,Gladys had given herdeepest thought 
of Herbert, it would have been that he 


was true, steadfast, and full of the char 
ity which is love; but her daily surface 
thought had grown to be that he was 
dull, stupid, uninteresting, and ignorant 
of all that made life rich for her. If he 
had mastered her mind, it would hay: 
mattered naught; nay, so imaginative 
was she, she would have found some spell 
or force in his infirmities; or, had he 
been of goodly bearing and of stately 
guise, it might have weighed in the bal 
ance in his favor. As it was, the poor 
red eyes but made his thoughts seem dul] 
er, and his ungainliness but emphasized 
his lack of all finesse. 

Year by year her life had widened in 
its epicurean fulness, and his had grown 
in financial and altruistic claims, so that 
their hours together now were few 
When they met it was on common 
ground, as married people do, of house 
hold order and of mutual interest in the 
daily round of things. As Gladys col 
ored even these with glow of romance 
and warmth of thought, Herbert felt he 
walked in gracious ways beyond his fel 
low-men. Life was tolerable enough, as 
all life goes, save when, leaving the com 
mon ground, she turned to share witlr him, 
and knew she stood alone; and likewise 
for him, when he saw her withdrawal, 
and knew he could not follow. 

And now they are riding on and on 
and on, through mountain passes, in that 
near remoteness of so many married lives. 

A crash !—a shivering, quivering crash ! 
Splinters and fragments flying fast; dust 
and smoke and falling débris; shrieks 
and screams and agonizing outcries! Swift 
pain, the probes and throes of an unspeak- 
able anguish—and then silence and deep 
darkness and infinite space. 

Gladys was aware she stood beyond 
the sunset. Awed and afraid, she waited 
in the darkness. 

‘*‘Come,” said a voice more musical 
than any she had ever heard. 

** Where?” 

‘‘T know not where, but onward to the 
light.” 

‘* How know you there is light beyond?” 

‘*T know not how I know, but well I 
know it; come.” 

‘*The way is dark,” said Gladys. 

An outstretched hand grasped hers. 
“You are not alone, and why should 
mortal fear? Death has been swallowed 
up in victory.” 

‘“But you are strange to me,” said 
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Gladys, ‘‘though you seem not so. Are 
we beyond the sunset? Is this death?” 

‘“T think it is what mortals have called 
death. Ah! tremble not, poor spirit; lean 
on me; I feel a passage in the darkness 
to our feet; we will go on to that which 
lies beyond. The great God rules us here 
as everywhere; so let us fear noevil; His 
rod, His staff shall comfort us.” 

‘* Were you a mortal?” Gladys whis 
pered, pressing close to him. 

‘T was; and now, thank God, I 
put on my immortality.” 

“And were you discontented on the 
earth, that now you are so fearlessly con 
tent in this dense darkness?” 

‘*Discontented ? How 
with much a wide world with 
Misery’s wan outstretched hands on every 
side, be discontent? Life was too filled 
with work and interest; but here I shall 
work easier, without my bonds of flesh.” 

‘‘How passing strange!” said Gladys; 
‘vou were content on earth, and are con 
tented now. My life on earth was but a 
vearning for the infinite, a thirst for the 
ideal, a reaching for beyond; and now, 
I shudder and would fain return.” 

“Way, shudder not; all will be well. 
What Was your life on earth? Were you 
a wife?” 

‘* Yes,” Gladys answered. ** Yearning 
for the spheres, I was ill-mated to a dul- 
lard; good he was and kind, too gener- 
ous to me, but dull; he cared for naught 
that gave my lifeits glow. I lived alone; 
my spirit walked unaided on its way. 
And you?” 

‘‘Ah! it was different with me. Too 
all unworthy of a wife, I was ill mated 
to a saint, whose garment hem I scarce 
could touch; she was a spirit that out 
soared my reach. Alas! I was but slow 
of speech and dull of sight.” 

‘*You dull of sight and slow of speech !” 
cried Gladys, quickly. ‘You who are 
so strong, so unafraid!” 

“That is not I,” the spirit answered, 
‘but the Christ, who said, ‘ Lo, Iam with 
you alway, tothe end.’ He leads me on.” 

And Gladys said, deep in her heart, 
with sweet and rapturous ecstasy, ‘‘ Here 
is my kindred soul, whom IT have found 
at last!” All the outreaching of her yearn 
ing, pent-up heart, the deep repressed 
warm worship for a loftier soul, flowed 
through her being with a dear delight. 
‘* Here is my other self, who well could 
comprehend the poetry, the music in my 


have 


could a man 


to do, in 


soul.” Turning to him, she would faia 
have spoken of the things she loved; 
but here, in this vast darkness, walking 
onward toward the light—the light eter 
nal of the Son of God 
of yore; those sunset glows that set her 
heart but 
of a larger light; the books, the pictures, 
and the music that 


they were not as 


aflame seemed now shadows 
had been to her the 
charm of life, seemed now but symbols, 
fragmentary symbols, in the swift ap 
prehension brought by the unclaying of 
her soul, the vast infinitude of space and 
darkness. She instead, ‘*Oh, do 
you think the way is long?” 

‘*T know not. But what matters it?” 

‘You patient the earth,” 
sighed Gladys, ‘‘and now you may re 
joice; I was impatient ever, and now I 
am afraid.” 

The spirit, silent, resolute, and strong, 
held Gladys closer as they onward went. 
** Yes, I was patient; I had need to 

I was endowed with little, and the 
thorns of flesh and earth’s infirmities 
pressed heavily upon me, and came be 
tween me and my fellow-men, whom 
well I loved; even to my wife, my radi 
ant fair wife, I could not speak or utter 
all my soul!” 

‘**What need,” said 
you still were you ?” 

The spirit sighed for memory of earth. 
In silence they went on, through the deep 
valley where the way is long, beneath the 
shadow which is darker than the dark. 

‘And will you be my guide for all eter- 
nity, O spirit?” Gladys said. ‘‘ The love 
my life has treasured up these years is 
flowing out toward you in full tide.” 

‘“We oft shall meet, sweet soul,” he 
answered her, ‘‘ but I must wait the com- 
ing of my wife, to greet her as she passes 
me to shine above me as a star.’ 

A light as of the dawn, nebulous, faint, 


said, 


were 


on 


be. 


Gladys, *‘ when 


and tremulous—then glowing, radiant, 
glorious. She turned to look upon her 


guide—and saw her husband’s face, illu- 
mined, beautified. And he saw Gladys. 

In a deep trance of rapturous ecstasy 
they stood within the light until they 
were aware an angel stood beside them 
with purple folded wings. With calm 
commanding mien he held his_ radiant 
hand to Herbert, and turning lambent 
eyes on Gladys, said: 

‘‘He must go first; he is the worthier 
He did, while you were dreaming; he 


worked, while you were yearning.” 





























I, 
Ww: say that the time of the falling 
leaves is the pleasantest part of the 
vear. This is not because it is the hour 
of abandonment and decay —though a 
note of pathos is an essential element in 
our perfect enjoyment— but because in 


the painted splendors of the scene, in the 
veiled purple horizons, in the placid and 
glorious fulfilment of the laboring sea- 
sons, there is the same promise that there 
is in a ripened bunch of grapes—the wine 
of a new life. In the setting of the red 
sun in a glowing prismatic sky there is 
no melancholy, but the prophecy of a 
new day of vigor and adventure. The 
serenity of the closing hour is as much 
in the order of nature as the stirring call 
of the rising sun. No day ever yet ful- 
filled the illimitable expectation of its ear- 
ly hour, but the calmness of night always 
comes to renew the illusions of hope. 
And so it is that we see even the ‘ Last 
Leaf” fall with only that tender regret 
which it may have itself when it parts 
from the bough. And this, too, when it 
is really the last leaf on a bough of pecul- 
iar distinction—a famous English graft 
on a wild native New England stock. It 
was partly pride and partly the greed of 
appropriation that led the English critics 
to claim Oliver Wendell Holmes as an 
English rather than an American author, 
but their pretence is not wholly manufac- 
tured. The fruit of the graft was in form 
and color like that of the tree from which 
it was taken. Only there was another 
flavor. We do not very well understand 
the chemistry of the graft, but we seem 
to see that it acquires a certain vigor and 
a subtle pleasing essence from the vital 
native stock in which it is set. Andif it 
turns out that the New England bough, 
the fruit of which has been for the glad 
ness of the nations, was an old colonial 
graft, we shall still take leave to believe 
that its flavor, that which gave it charm 
and distinction, was derived from the 
wilding American tree. What we loved 
in Holmes was the spicy taste of the check- 
erberry. 

By a digression, if there were space 
for it, it could be shown that this is quite 


in accordance with the natural law for 
plants and literature. Wild flowers and 
fruits have a quality which cultivation 
cannot equal and may destroy, but tli 
gardener and the horticulturist kno 

that the fairest flower and the finest fruits 
come from foreign grafts on the native 
stocks. This also is the lesson of tli 
whole literary succession. In the New 
England mind in early days the vines 
of Martha’s Vineyard were most fruitful 
with the graft of the Biblical grapes of 
Eschol. It was the classie learning on 
English soil that burst forth into the ex 
quisite and vigorously English fruitage 
of the time of Elizabeth. The American 
experimenters who fancy that they can 
raise fruit out of American wildings ig 
nore the universal experience of mankind 
American fruit we have, certainly, and 
that distinct and individual, with a char 
acter of its own, but it is not a “* sport,’ 
and it is in the lineal development from 
Eden down. 

Il. 

One day a breeze sprang up, with a lit 
tle whirl in it, and the Last Leaf fluttered 
to the ground. That was all. And it 
was cheerfully conscious of its timel) 
falling in the order of nature. For many 
years Doctor Holmes had been an inter 
ested and curious spectator of the matur 
ing and sundering processes of his own 
personality. With a professional interest 
and a calm philosophy he had watched 
his own progress in old age, with no 
morbidness, but with a certain humorous 
sense of his advantage in this study ow 
ing to his intimacy with himself. He had 
the attitude of one standing outside of 
himself, and noting the physiological and 
psychological changes from month to 
month, the interacting of spirit and mat 
ter, the falling away of powers, and their 
revival in flashes of energy. It seemed 
to him such an excellent opportunity for 
the student of human nature, and the 
charm of it was that he could be quite 
honest with himself, and hurt no one’s 
feelings by his inquisitiveness. He seem- 
ed to have as keen an interest in this 
study as ever he had in a ‘‘ case” in his 
most ardent professional life. The phe- 
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nomena of the process of growing old 
might be scientifically as fruitful as 
those of the evolution of youth. There 
was po egotism in this attitude towards 
himself. To his friends who observed 
him it was evident that he saw the real 
Holmes as others saw him, and they could 
see also the bright lambent spirit playing 
about his personality as something almost 
distinet from it. That spirit was always, 
to the very end, alert, and one might al- 
most say independent of what he would 
call the ‘‘ decay of his powers.” To the 
last it was to a surprising degree, though 
of course less than in his prime, vigorous 
and creative. Not only did his wits never 
desert him, but his wit continued incisive 
and brilliant. He continued to receive 
sharp and definite impressions, and in the 
alembie of his brain to combine them and 
give them expression with that happy 
facility that always made him one of the 
most charming of talkers. Only in the 
matter of memory of recent impressions 
did the plate seem a little dim. And 
this phenomenon interested him as much 
as anything, this and the observation that 
the force in his personal battery did not 
hold out for a day’s work as it formerly 
did, and that the machine could only run 
a little while without weariness. Dr. 
Holmes is called an optimist. That was 
his temperament. He regarded the fu- 
ture without anxiety and the past with- 
out bitterness. He had his share of grief 
and sorrow and bereavement, but these 
he had not the egotism to inflict upon the 
world. He was an optimist, but his per- 
ceptions of life were perfectly clear, and 
humorously true. He did not lack at all 
the power of discernment necessary to 
sharp criticism, but he liked to think well 
of his fellows, and he wanted their love. 
He had a nimble enough satirical wit 
and a sharp pen, but he was exceedingly 
reluctant to hurt the feelings of any hu- 
man being. He enjoyed running his pen 
through what was to him a hateful dog- 
ma, but he didn’t wish to stick it through 
anybody’s heart. In his contemplation 
of the past there was hardly a strain of 
melancholy, rather a feeling of tenderness 
for what was still dear. ‘‘I have this 
forenoon,” he wrote not long before his 
death, ‘‘answered a letter from the grand- 
son of a classmate, and received a visit 
from the daughter of another classmate, 
the ‘ Sweet Singer’ of the class of "29. So 
you see I have been contemplating the 
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leafless boughs and the brown turf in the 
garden of my memory.” 

To stand almost alone the last of one’s 
generation, to see year by year the dear 
comrades of one’s inner intellectual life, 
the sharers of the ambitions of youth and 
the honors of age, pass away, is an expe- 
rience that can only be endurable with 
the soundest and most cheerful of hearts. 
More than most authors Dr. Holmes made 
warm friends day by day, and in this 
constant renewal carried with him the 
enthusiasm of youth and the sympathy 
of humanity. But the pathos of the situ- 
ation was nevertheless present with him. 
A couple of weeks after his eighty-fifth 
birthday, in acknowledgment of some 
welcome words, he wrote: ‘‘They do me 
good. Old age at best is lonely, and the 
process of changing one’s whole suit of 
friends and acquaintances has its mo- 
ments when one feels naked and shiv- 
ers. 


Ii. 


In the month when Dr. Holmes was an 
interested spectator of the closing days of 
his eighty-fifth year, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton was found by a visitor sitting un- 
der his country apple-trees, reading an 
old volume by the late afternoon rays. 
‘* Yes,” he said, as he rose to greet his 
guest, “‘it is Shakespeare. I like in va- 
cation to read what our old Professor 
of English at college used to call ‘the 
Authors.’” And now Dr. Holmes has 
doubtless passed into the rank of ‘‘ the 
Authors.” There are not many of them, 
and there are not many living in these 
days of the prolific press who have lei- 
sure to read them. The good old doc- 
tor had the habit of reading them. In 
his latter years, in vacation, he was wont 
to spend his mornings with Lucretius 
and his afternoons with Virgil. He used 
to think that he got the latest news out 
of them, news absorbingly interesting, 
but not in the least worrying to the mod- 
ern reader. It was refreshing to go back 
into a world of passion and adventure, a 
very real world of thought and action, 
for which one was not in the least re- 
sponsible. In those ancient conflicts and 
antagonisms one found sufficient excite- 
ment without the rasping of nerves which 
contemporary events inflict. Dr. Holmes 
had a keen consciousness of the solidarity 
of literature, and felt the close relation- 
ship between the wit of Athens and of 
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Boston. It is too early to speak of the 
rank of Holmes among ‘the Authors,” 
but not too early to say that with all his 
local flavor he had the necessary quality 
of universality. The English world at 
least accepted him as an interpreter of its 
feeling. To be an author he must be a 
creator, and within his range Dr. Holmes 
was a genuine creator. Perhaps he did 
not draw from a Vaucluse fountain, but 
he did draw from a living spring, which 
was pure and sparkling to the last draught 
in the beaded cup he offered. It was a 
spring and not a reservoir. If he had a 
reservoir there was a spring at the bottom 
sufficient to aerate it. So much that is 
offered us in this thirsty world is so evi- 
dently from reservoirs, water stored and 
ponded, which too often has not had 
time even to settle! 

Perhaps the present generation is un- 
able to be critically just to Dr. Holmes on 
account of its admiration. He had such 
a winning literary and social personality. 
The readers who never knew him felt 
this. He made them all his friends. 
They cared for him as well as for what 
he said; they were admitted into familiar- 
ity in that aristocratic intellectual circle 
about which were whimsically drawn the 
Brahmin lines—lines which never de- 
ceived the most timid as to his innate 
humanitarian democracy. Whatever he 
wrote had a sympathetic quality. It never 
repelled. So it happened that the author 
was almost overwhelmed with correspond- 
ence from those who desired his advice 
or wished to express their admiration. 
Tokens of this wide popular love came to 
him daily. As one and another of the 
friends who began the race of life with 
him dropped away he was not left to feel 
that he was alone or forgotten by a de- 
voted world. He had opened his heart to 
the world, and it gave him itslove. ‘‘ Dear 
Doctor Holmes” is what it said, and never 
once ‘‘ poor Holmes,” a term with which 
it is often obliged to qualify its admira- 
tion of men of genius. In this sunshine 
of popular love he passed serenely his 
last days, tasting to the last the flavor of 
life, and keeping alive the flame of wit 
which a good fairy lit at his cradle. We 
have seen him depart as peacefully and 
calmly as he came, we are putting in 
order his books on our shelves, we are 
even beginning to select and reject, but 
the charm of his personality remains 
with us. 


AY. 

Why is not as much attention paid to 
the pleasure to be derived by way of the 
ear as the eye? In this country we treat 
the ear barbarously. The ear gets the 
minimum of pleasure, and it retorts by 
aggravating the nerves. And so it hap 
pens that much of the discomforts of our 
life comes through the ear. What the 
foreigner most notices in this country, 
until he becomes, as we are, more or less 
callous to it, is ‘‘ noise.” We are nc‘ 
simply pitched on a high key nationally, 
but on a discordant key. It is not a 
gayer or more animated country than 
some others, but it is noisier. Certainly 
we do not cultivate harmony or moder- 
ation. To begin with, the ‘‘ American 
voice’ has an unenviable repuiation. It 
is apt to be shrill, strident, high-pitched, 
unmodulated. This quality adds an un- 
necessary aggravation to social life. It 
disorganizes the nerves, and increases the 
tendency to nervous prostration—this and 
the other unchecked noises. The human 
voice ought to be adelight; it was meant 
to give musical pleasure. There is no 
good reason why the American voice 
should not give pleasure. The voices of 
uncultivated races are often delightful. 
The negroes set us a good example in 
agreeable tones. That there is no radical 
incurable defect in the American voice 
we know, because we have had orators 
whose tones were as musical as the organ 
and the flute; there are communities where 
we hear for the most part modulated, low, 
and pleasing speech ; and it is getting to be 
admitted that an American singer is the 
peer of any in the world. But in general 
no care is taken about the voice in speech. 
Girls as well as boys are permitted to 
make home discordant and school a babel 
of mere noise by the most vulgar and rasp- 
ing use of the vocal organs. Mrs. Brown- 
ing might have written, with us in view, 
a more pathetic poem on the ‘‘ Cry of the 
Children.” If children ought ever to be 
whipped, or, to put a case more in con- 
sonance with the tendency of the age, if 
children ought ever to whip their parents, 
the castigation should be given for the 
harsh, piercing, and discordant voice. It 
is idle to say that this sort of voice is nat- 
ural to them. What is a natural voice? 
The blue-jay makes commonly a rasping, 
scolding, filing-a-saw sort of noise, but it 
has sweet delicious notes in its hour of 
solitude, or in the mating season. Any 
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voice can be cultivated to a degree that it 
shall not be unpleasant, and this educa- 
tion should go on from infancy in every 
home and every school. It is a matter of 
public interest for the public pleasure. 
Think what a tea party might be! 

The voice is, however, only set to the 
pitch of the other noises. In all thickly 
settled communities the ears are split 
and outraged by the steam-whistle of the 
factories and the locomotives. In the 
lepths of the night the startled sleeper 
uas the veil of seclusion torn away from 
him by the scream of the whistles, the in- 
valid’s excited nerves are worn to rags by 
the barbarous pipe of the locomotive. 
We skringe and suffer with only faint 
protest. It is only a part of the universal 
noise and hubbub. Most of this screaming 
of the steam-demon is absolutely unneces- 
sary in this day of clocks and watches 
and guarded railway crossings. But if 
we must have the whistle, why not in- 
vent one that is moderately musical in- 
stead of being a torture? This is a sug- 
gestion of quiet-loving people, who find 
the noise of our American life every day 
more intolerable. Perhaps any abate- 
ment of it would not suit the majority, 
who like to go tearing and whooping 
through the world. 

It is fortunate, considering our voices, 
that we are not Meslems, for then we 
should substitute for the muezzin’s me- 
lodious call to prayer a harsh summons 
that would frighten every sinner back 
into his bed, and compel him to stop his 
ears against the rasping invitation to de- 
votion. But is it altogether fortunate? 
For have we not the church and other 
jangling bells? These give out noise and 
nerve-shaking clamor instead of melo- 
dious notes. There are very few bells in 
the United States that are agreeable to 
the ear. The foundries seem to go on 
the idea that anything in the shape of a 
bell will answer the purpose, with lit- 
tle or no regard to its tone, and we are 
called to church with the same metallic 
anger that invites us toa fire. The man- 
ufacturers are probably indifferent be- 
sause the public are indifferent. Their 
products are mechanical, and only by 
chance musical. That this does not arise 
altogether from ignorance of what a bell 
should be is proved by the existence in 
the country of a few sets of musical 
chimes. It is possible, then, to make sin- 
gle bells agreeable. Apparently now they 
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are cast in a conventional form, with as 
little regard to their sound as a black- 
smith has for that of a horseshoe when he 
forges it. The shape is determined with 
little consideration for the sound it will 
produce, and if the particles of molten 
metal happen to arrange themselves mu- 
sically, it is only by chance. No wonder 
that the great cultivated public are tired 
of bells, and wish their noise was not 
added to the other noises of the city! The 
bell in the United States is evidently per- 
petuated mainly on account of its poetic 
traditions. And it might be easily, and 
with little more cost, added to the poetry 
of our daily life. What so agreeable as 
a musical bell in acountry church tower, 
sounding out over the farms and the for- 
ests, ringing the joyful peals for the oc- 
casions and anniversaries of pleasure, or 
speaking in the sad sweet voice of sor- 
row! What seems to come with such 
benediction from the sky as the musical 
notes from the city steeples, sounding out 
over the roar and rout of the town! 

And the bell might so easily be turned 
into a delight instead of an annoyance. 
Travellers come back from foreign parts 
with memories of musical bells—chimes 
and sweet-toned solitary bells—in cathe- 
drals, in mountain convents, in Alpine 
valleys and passes, and on the shores of 
historic lakes. Even the small bells for 
domestic use are pitched to a pleasing 
key ; in Cyprus the donkey-bells are so 
silvery and soft as to beguile the donkey 
into the idea that he is always going toa 
wedding. Why cannot we take a lesson 
from our neighbor Mexico? There the 
bells are almost all of them melodious; 
the harsh bell is an exception, and is 
modern. They say that silver enters into 
their composition, but there is more art 
and musical taste in their composition 
than silver. It is not enough to cast a 
bell in a certain form. Its edges must 
be made thick or thin to produce a desired 
musical vibration, and it is tuned, filed, 
and fitted to the note required. And 
then attention is paid to the manner in 
which the bell is struck, and the material 
of the instrument used for evoking the 
sound. There is the need of art in the 
making and ringing of a bell, as in the 
making and playing of a piano. We ap- 
pear to be content with any mass of metal 
cast in the bel] shape, and to let a ringer 
with the instinct of a blacksmith evoke 
its dissonance with a sledge-hammer. 
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The comments of the Study upon the 
Higher Education of Women have called 
out various criticisms and misunderstand- 
ings. The Study was merely suggesting 
that if girls took the Higher Education 
into their scheme of life they should be 
thoroughly educated in something, and 
not have a mere ** examination ”’ educa- 
tion, a superficial smattering of forty arts 
and sciences, with a thorough assimila- 
tion of no one. One commentator is in- 
dignant that we should advise girls to 
learn languages and literature, and not 
cooking and the mysteries of housekeep- 
ing, as if we had advised them to cease to 
be women. Now we do not mind saying 
that it is fundamentally necessary that a 
girl should thoroughly understand all the 
duties of the head of a household. Most 
girls expect to marry, if God is good to 
them, or, if Providence or their own in- 
clinations order otherwise, to be placed in 
situations where knowledge of domestic 
duties will be more or less essential to 
their happiness. It is a queer notion of 
education that would incapacitate them 
from being good wives and mothers and 
makers of agreeable homes. But, on the 
other hand, does the girl need nothing 
more, nothing else to feed her higher life, 
or to make her an interesting member of 
society? If our critic thinks so, let him 
marry a girl who is intellectually unde- 
veloped, who only knows how to cook 
and ‘‘keep house,” and talk glibly only 
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with dressmakers and with her neigh- 
bors about servants, and see what kind 
of a life he will have. Probably he will 
spend his evenings at the club. And in 
his next incarnation he would no doubt 
advertise for an intellectual comrade, with 
a knowledge of cooking thrown in. 

Another critic wishes to know why 
science was left out of the scheme. The 
scheme was only tentative, for such per- 
sons as it fitted. For some a scientific 
education may be better than one in lan- 
guages and literature, and it is possible 
in moderation to take up both. The main 
thing is to waken the mind, and not to over- 
burden and confuse it with a multiplicity 
of objects no one of which can be fully 
attained, and to pursue knowledge for de- 
velopment and not for examination show. 

Still another inquires why the same rule 
of education should not be applied to boys 
and girls. Why not, indeed? The wise 
educators of the country are overhauling 
the conduct of the boys’ secondary schools, 
with the idea of making the training an 
awakening process, and more sound and 
thorough. Finally, a correspondent asks 
for direction to.a preparatory school for 
her boy, where more importance is at- 
tached to intellectual and moral develop- 
ment than to verbal and comparatively 
barren fitting to enter some other school. 
And herein is a notice to any American 
Arnolds we have, that an inspiring school 
of Arnold's sort, outside of the maciiine, 
would be successful. 
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OF CURRENT EVENTS| 





POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on November 12th.—The 
elections on November 6th resulted in Republi- 
can victories in every Northern and Western State 
except California, and in Missouri, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Delaware. In New York 
Levi P. Morton was elected Governor over David B. 
Hill by 155,792. Constitutional amendments were 
passed—reapportioning the State; increasing the 
number of Assemblymen to 150, and of Senators to 
50; separating State from municipal elections ; pro- 
hibiting gambling and the use of public money in 
aid of sectarian schools ; and providing for the sub- 
mission to the larger cities of legislative bills affect- 
ing their interests. Im New York city a ticket pro- 
posed by a non-partisan Committee of Seventy was 
elected. 
Alexander III. of Russia died at his summer pal- 
ace of Livadia in the Crimea on November 34d. 
His eldest son succeeded him as Czar Nicholas II. 





Japanese troops captured Ping-Yang on Septem- 
ber 16th, and began the invasion of Manchooria. 

Chancellor von Caprivi, of the German Empire, 
resigned October 26th, and Count zu Eulenberg 
resigned as President of the Council. They were 
succeeded by Prince von Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst. 


OBITUARY. 


September 1st—At Waltham, Massachusetts, 
General N. P. Banks, aged seventy-eight years. 

October 3d.—At Chicago, David Swing, the well- 
known clergyman, aged sixty-four years. 

October 7th.—At Boston, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
aged eighty-five years.-—At Bellefonte, Pennsylva- 
nia, Andrew Gregg Curtin, ex-Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, aged seventy-seven years, 

October 20th. At London, James Anthony 
Froude, the historian, aged seventy-six years. 

November 6th.— At Boulogne-sur-Seine, Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, artist and writer, aged sixty years. 
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DRAWER ‘Kus 


BUDSTART’S PECULIAR ELECTION, 


BY HAYDEN 


‘ONPEAKING of election,” said the Judge 

Ss (the divine had been holding forth for 
five minutes on the subject of predestination 

“speaking of election reminds me of a case 
of it which I saw out in Dakota a dozen years 
ago. It wasat the November election, and 
He stop yped as the astonished vaze of the di- 
vine rested upon him. 

‘ Judge,” said the Doctor, slowly, “if I ever 
saw a story dragged in by the ears, then that 
is what you are now doing.” 

The Judge laughed good-humoredly, but 
whether he was amused or did it to gain cour- 
age it was impossible to say. 

“Well, Doctor, I think it is better to drag 
in a story by the ears than to pop up through 
the floor with one, like the clown in the Christ- 
mas pantomime. I hold that the transition 
from the subject of foreordination to a Terri- 
torial election reminiscence, though violent, 
is legitimate, and I shall go on, even at the 
risk of precipitating a recount on my own fu- 
ture election. 

‘It was about 1883 that a callow young 
man named Budstart went out to Running 
Horse, Dakota, and started a newspaper. His 
fitness for the post of editor was not particu- 
larly apparent; but in those days many things 
in the Territory were not particularly appar- 
enf, and of no class of phenomena was this 
nore often the case than that of the position 
in which men were found. Budstart called 
his paper the Running Horse Palladium. 

“The motto of the Palladium was, ‘ Hew to 
the Line, let the Chips fall where they may,’ 
though the only hewing Budstart did for a 
long time was to edit nonpareil final-proof no- 
tices and write the local news. The chips 
seemed to hit nobody, and, for all the public 
knew, he may have hewn considerably beyond 
the line. But in course of time there came the 
inevitab! » county-seat fight, and then Budstart 
seized the axe in both hands, and turned the 
alladium into a very chip voleano. This he 
accomplished by systematically and vigorously 
abusing and vilifying every man in the rival 
town of Diana, and especially the editor of the 
Diana Prairie Blast,a portly personage much 
given to writing obituaries which ended with 
a clonud-burst of mortuary grief. Budstart 
called him the Weeping-Willow. 

“Tm sure the editor of the Prairie Blast 
would have been delighted to write the obit- 
uary of Budstart, but Budstart refused to 
die. The campaign was a particularly hot 
one. The candidates were largely lost sight 
of in the struggle over the county capital. 
This important adjunct of a free people was 
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situated out on the prairie, at the site of a de- 
serted village popularly called Ghost Town. 
Phe court-house was a small square structure 
which, tradition said (and tradition, you know 
was young), had originally been a chicken 
coop. The election would take this building, 
together with the name and fame of county 
capital, to either Diana or Running Horse, 
whichever got the majority of the votes cast. 


‘In those days in the Territories party lines 
were obliterated by sectional lines, especially 
when a county-seat struggle was on hand, as 
was generally the case. It was certain that 
Running Horse would hold a convention and 
nominate a ticket composed exclusively of 
Running Horses, so to say, or sympathizers 
with Running Horse, and that Diana would 
hold another convention and put forward a 
ticket of Dianaites,or partisans of Diana. Six 
weeks before the day of election Running 
Horse carried out her part of the programme, 
and presented what the Palladium called a 
‘thoroughly good ticket, strictly unpartisan, 
and composed of high-minded and honorable 
business men having the best interests of Sit- 
ting Bull County at heart,’ which was made up 
wholly of men living either in Running Horse 
or within a few miles of that place. Among 
the latter was one ‘Doc’ Hadley, who was 
proposed for the oftice of coroner, to succeed 
himself. 

‘Doc Hadley had, in fact, held the office 
since the organization of the county, and it 
was looked upon as belonging to him for life. 
Certainly there wasn’t another man in the 
county who could have been induced to take 
the office, for the melancholy fact was that in 
the whole four years the Doctor had never had 
a case, and, a coroner being paid exclusively 
by fees, you can easily estimate the value of 
the office. It was a peaceable county,and vio- 


lent deaths were unknown. Occasional mis- 
understandings occurred, and once in a while 
the cheering bang of one gentleman shooting at 
another gentleman would reach the coroner’s 
ears and bring momentary encouragement 3 
but the gentleman’s aim always proved to be 
poor, and so nothing ever came of it. Month 
after month people would insist on dying in a 
perfectly regular way, with the aid of a phy- 
sician and surrounded by friends, and so the 
office of coroner remained utterly barren. 

“Of course I can’t deny that sinister and 


sarcastic folks used to insist that the death of 


every man or woman treated by Doc Hadley 
in his professional capacity ought to be inves- 
tigated by him in his official person. From 
which you may gather that the Doctor did 
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not have the confidence of the people. He 
lived five or six miles out of town, on a sheep- 
ranch—sheep-ranching, in fact, being his main 
business. He wasn’t a regularly educated 
physician, by any means, having got his en 

tire knowledge of medicine from a certain 
aged grandmother, who lived to one hundred 
and one years, thanks to the curative, strength- 
ening, preserving, and prolonging virtues of 
the black-cat-skin poultice, made on the hide 
side, cat to be killed in the dark of the moon. 
Doc clung consistently to the teachings of his 
ancient ancestor. Of course he used boneset, 
wormwood, tansy, and one or two other sim- 
ples to a certain extent, nor did he wholly 
scorn a few such ‘ boughten’ sedatives as nux- 
vomiea, belladonna, and aconite; but chiefly 
he stuck to the black-cat-skin poultice, care- 
fully laid on the side opposite to the fur of an 
animal which had been slaughtered in the sus- 
picious heur of the moon’s greatest obscurity 

He was a grizzly man of few words, and when 
in town was much given to peering up alleys 
and gazing into back yards, probably looking 
for likely cats; and he habitually wore a pair 
of leather trousers, which many conjectured 
were made from the foundations of past poul- 
tices. 

“Diana did not hold her convention till 
some two weeks after that of Running Horse, 
and in this interval young Budstart bent his 
whole energies to abusing the people of the 
former place. The Weeping-Willow replied 
as best he could by abusing the people of Run- 
ning Horse, but he didn’t command the wealth 
of choice invective possessed by Budstart. If 
one was a weeping-willow, the other was a 
bramble - bush. But nothing happened to 
change the office of coroner from a laughing- 
stock, and it would have been a direct insult 
to offer it to any other man in the county. 

“This, of course, was the precise reason 
why, when they held their convention, the 
men of Diana offered it to Budstart, or, rath- 
er, Why they simply pet his name on their 
ticket without consulting him about it at all. 
The convention even passed a long and ex- 
ceedingly solemn resolution on the subject of 
the coronership, asserting that Doe Hadley 
Was worn out by attending to its arduous du- 
ties, that new blood was needed in the office, 
and that, throwing all sectional prejudice to 
the four winds, they called upon the intelli- 
gent voters of Sitting Bull to support for cor- 
oner the one man to whom the unerring fin- 
ver of fate pointed, namely, Rufus Henry Bud- 
start, of Running Horse. The Prairie Blast 
devoted a column to the choice, predicting a 
brilliant future for the office in the hands of 
its esteemed and intelligent contemporary, 
ending by advising him to get a pair of cat- 
skin trousers and take the stump in person. 

“The consternation of Budstart was ex- 
treme. But he knew that it would be useless 
to protest, so he settled down to endure as 
best he could the glee of the Weeping-Willow 


and the calls of his friends to congratulate 
him solemnly on his prospects. But it took 
half the snap out of his abuse of Diana. The 
most serious feature, however, was when Dox 
Hadley heard of how matters stood, and hut 
ried to town. The Doctor was in a very ear 
nest frame of mind, and taking his profession 
al eye from the productive back yard and tli 
teeming alley, he freely charged that howeve 
much Budstart might protest that he did not 
want the nomination, he had, in point ot 
fact, worked for it tooth and nail. Further, 
the indignant Doctor charged that Budstart 
had been bought off in this way by Diana, 
and pointed to the lessening viciousness of 
his abuse in confirmation of this view. Then 
he stood on the opposite side of the street, 
shook his fist at the Palladium office, and 
shouted: ‘He’s a traitor, and he’s trying to 
take the bread out of the mouth of the faith- 
fulest coroner any county ever had. I'd like 
to get a cat-skin poultice onto him once; I'd 
fix him! 

“As election drew near, the coroner candi- 
dates were gradually lost sight of in the strug- 
gle for the county -seat, and when the day 
actually came Budstart’s friends at Running 
Horse, casting the straight ticket, all voted 
against him, while his enemies at Diana, to a 
man, voted for him. There was a_polling- 
place at Running Horse, and another at Di 
ana, each, of course, in charge of ‘home talent.’ 
It was feared at Running Horse that Diana 
might muster the most voters, so, to neutralize 
this, and at the same time forever to crush the 
unscrupulous ring which was known to exist 
there, the crafty political managers at Run- 
ning Horse resorted to political stratagem 
In some unknown way they got an old Louis- 
ville city directory for 1872, and they freely 
voted the names of three or four hundred of 
the best citizens of that place. This swelled 
the votes of Running Horse to something above 
the actual population, but it was considered 
a legitimate device to place the county-seat 
where it belonged, and to rebuke the criminal 
ring. The ery all day was, ‘Down the Diana 
machine!’ 

“Tt was a hushed and solemn hour when 
the citizens of Running Horse assembled that 
evening in the office of the Palladium to await 
the returns from Diana. They sat about on 
the chairs, boxes, and even the floor; leaned 
against the wall, type-cases, the Washington 
hand-press, and anything which promised to 
support a weary political worker who had 
done what he could to rebuke dishonesty at 
Diana. About nine o’clock a messenger rode 
up. He entered, and announced that Diana 
had polled about two hundred more votes than 
Running Horse. The sturdy reformers were 
too disgusted even to swear. They simply sat 
or leaned where they were and thought. At 
last the silence was broken by Budstart, who 


jumped up and exclaimed, ‘Great heavens! 


then I’m elected coroner! 
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“Ves,” said the messenger; ‘you went 
through at Diana even with your ticket. 
We’ve lost the county-seat, but we’ve got the 
coronership.’ This helped to restore good- 
nature, and three cheers were given for Coro- 
ner Budstart, while Doe Hadley slunk away.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the Doctor. 

“Well,” answered the Judge, “as a matter 
of record I may add that Budstart refused the 
office, to the great apparent grief of the Weep- 
ing-Willow, and the county commissioners ap- 
pointed the worthy Hadley, which was more 


NOT THE SAME. 

A NEAT example of the retort admouitive 
was recently made by a young Colorado min- 
ing engineer, whom we will call Morton, prin- 
cipally beeause that is not at all like his name. 
Seated in a chair in a Denver barber shop, un- 
dergoing a shave at the hands of a favorite 
barber, who, although an excellent craftsman, 
sometimes committed the mistake of becoming 
too familiar in conversation, the talk turned 
on the case of a man who, being on trial for 
murder, had been recognized by visitors to the 
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LIKELY CATS.’ 


soothing to his perturbed spirit than any cat- 
skin conld have been. By-the-way, Doctor, you 
are a member of the Reform Club, are you not?” 

“T am,” replied the Doctor. 

“Then I ought also to add,as a contribu- 
tion to your stock of knowledge about reform, 
anti-machine politics, and general purity of 
government, that it came out a few months 
later that Diana had used on election day an 
old Montreal directory, and Montreal being a 
larger place than Louisville, she had of course 
won. 


court-room as a young theological student 
from a Middle State, where he had been the 
possessor of a spotless reputation and a totally 
different name. The conversation thereupou 
drifted to the subject of changed identities. 

Morton’s barber rubbed the razor on the 
strop reflectively, and said: “ Yes, it’s sur- 
prising how many men change their names af- 
ter they get out West. By-the-way, Morton, 
what was your name back East ?” 

“ Mister Morton,” was the quiet reply. 


RicHaAnD STILLMAN POWELL. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT AND A CONFESSION 
I'm the blotting-pad 
Of a modern fad; 
The confidant of the secret thought 
Of one who much success has had 
rhrough sundry books his pen has wrought. 
And oh, and oh, 
The things I know! 
Tee hee! ‘“Twould fill his soul with woe 
If he but knew 
Me through and through, 
As one who'd sell the words he’s penned 
To gain an easy moneved end. 
Take verse, He’s written lots of it. 
The published ones are full of wit. 
But those he’s writ 
And blotted out, 
I have no doubt 
They'd make philistines gladly shout 
Why, I could sell 
Verse that would tell 
Against him for ten thousand years; 
And verse he’s written, too, my dears, 
A rhyme on Gloom, 
Quite bad enough for an ill-paid groom, 
Would take his name 
And wondrous fame 
And cast it in an obscure tomb 
By whom ? 
By him! 
The thought is vile; the diction slim— 
*Twould dim forever all his glim! 
And then I’ve got 
A novel. Rot 
From end to end, as sure as shot. 
He wrote the thing in ninety-two: 
‘Twould kill him if the public knew, 
Why, ‘‘If it had not been erased,” 
The Ink said, “I should be disgraced !” 
Now when the Ink, black though it be, 
Complains ’bout what is writ, you see 
It must be truly up a tree! 
And I who help him in his work, 
Who never have been known to shirk, 
1 get no credit from the mass. 
He goes into the upper class 
Of writers, I 
Of fame am shy. 
And vet the bulk of what he writes 
I blot! I’m going in for rights. 
If woman’s going to make a fad 
Of rights, why not a blotting-pad ? 
Hence, let me sav 
Right here, to-day : 
For Sale The Secret Works of Him 
Who is the Publie’s Latest Whim 
For Sale—The Works He’s Blotted Out! 
For Sale—The Things He Writes About 
But Does not Dare to Publish. Bid! 
I hold the secrets he has hid, 


AN ADVERTISING GENIUS. 

A NUMBER of men were sitting in front of 
Holton’s grocery talking of the immense for- 
tunes that had been made by advertising, 
when one Sam Wilson, a drummer for a Du- 
buque house, happened along. After listening 
for a time to the conversation, he took advan- 
tage of a lull and remarked: “ I’ve got a friend 
in the East who is a little ahead of anybody I 
ever knew as an advertiser. He’s a true ar- 


tist. No cut-and-dried methods go with him. 
He’s in the grocery and general produce busi 
ness, like Holton here,and his name is Sloth. 
Funny name, isn’t it? But it’s not like him 
—not a bit. He’s the fellow that occasioned 
so much remark in the advertising journals a 
few years ago by having made a number of 
very small cylinders, pointed at one end, which 
he fastened to a number of small grub-worms. 
The worms were then dropped into a barrel 
of apples in front of a rival market, and of 
course they bored into the fruit,each taking 
with it a little eylinder containing Sloth’s 
business card and a brief statement relative 
to wormy fruit. Worms in apples are bad 
enough—can’t be avoided always—but worms 
that carry baggage are a little too much, and 
the rival concern suffered materially.” 

“He must have been a mean sort of a fel- 
low,” said one of the group. 

“Oh, I don’t know; business is business in 
this day and age, and a man must look out for 
himself. Atone time Sloth had a short prayer 
printed on thin soda crackers, to do away with 
the form of saying grace. The idea was very 
popular for a time, and Sloth’s name was in 
every body’s mouth, till it was found that the 
ink was making folks sick, when he stopped it. 
The rival market made an effort to have him 
brought up on a charge of attempted man- 
slaughter, but failed. 

“These things, however, are nothing. I 
mention them simply because they occur to 
me, not that they show in any degree the 
wonderful fertility of the soil in the publicity 
department of Sloth’s brain. About two years 
ago—just to give you an idea of what he was 
capable of—he went into the baking-powder 
business, devoting a small room in the rear of 
his store to its manufacture, and thus getting 
his money’s Worth out of his clerks. He esti- 
mated that these young fellows wasted two 
hours on an average each day standing about 
waiting for customers. He believed that time 
is money, and he was right. In the course of 
two or three months he had enough baking- 
powder made up to sink a ship, but there was 
no demand for it. It needed advertising; but 
he did not feel that he could afford to buy 
enough space in the newspapers to make him- 
self known; for it was his theory that the name 
is what folks buy; they don’t care for the ar- 
ticle so much. So he went to work to make 
the best of the cireumstances—to use the 
means at band. There are a good many men 
who, when they tind it impossible to have 
what they want, refuse like children to have 
anything, but Sloth was not qne of these. No, 
sir-ee! Sloth was never a victim of circum- 
stances, though circumstances were often vic- 
tims of Sloth. What’s the use of having cir- 
cumstances if you can’t use them ? 

“That town, in common with many others, 
was beset with those pests the English spar- 
rows. Sloth went to the town council and 
volunteered to rid the place of English spar- 
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THE WINDOW 


** Poor Bobby Gargoyle has gone 
dow.” 


insane. 





HABIT. 


He does nothing all day but sit and look out of the win- 


‘There's an asylum for men afflicted that way.” 


** Where?” 
“In Fifth Avenue. 


rows without charge, and was given the job, 
his name going into print at once in the even- 
ing papers. He began by feeding the birds in 
front of his store, and within a month between 
ninety-five and a hundred thousand of them 
had gotten into the habit of coming there for 
their rations. 

“When it seemed that every sparrow in the 
town, together with several from outside, had 
been attracted to the spot, he began to put 
his scheme into operation. He loaded thou- 
sands of very small capsules with baking- 
powder, and covered them with flour and salt. 
At the proper time these were flung out to the 
waiting birds, antlewere greedily swallowed. 
The salt, of course, made them thirsty, and 
vhen Sloth brought out a tub of water they 
flew all over one another in their haste to 
drink. And then—well, gentlemen, it was a 
sight to remember a lifetime—those birds be- 
gan to rise into the air. Up, up they went, 
flapping their wings, and chirping dismally. 


It is called the Calubocker Club.” 


At one hundred feet a few of them popped, 
making a noise like the explosion of a paper 
bag, but the greater part of them rose higher. 
The sun was obscured, and people lighted the 
gas in their houses. Oh, it was a wonderful 
sight— wonderful! 

“Well, it rained popped English sparrows 
for a week all over that part of the country. 
The news was telegraphed broadcast. It was 
the talk of the hour. Sloth claims the scheme 
was worth ten thousand dollars to him, and I 
don’t doubt it. His baking-powder sold faster 
than he could put it up; and that reminds 
me—” 

But his listeners arose at this point and 
silently filed down the street, while Sam, 
watching them with surprise depicted on his 
babylike face, asked Holton how trade was, 
and whether he needed a new supply of bak- 
ing-powder, which Holton took as an insult, 
and ordered him away from the store. 

Davip H. TaLmMaper. 
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RINGING FOR PRAYERS 
A VERY pretty story about a confiding child 
is told of the four-year-old son of a member of 
Having left the boy 
in a room of one of the big hotels of the me- 
tropolis, with the command to go to bed im- 


the Georgia Legislature. 


mediately, he went down to seek his congenial 
friends in the office. 
thrown into consternation by the many and 
various calls from the room in which the little 
fellow had been left, and quite a number of 
them were soon collected there. But it was not 
ice- water, or fire, ora“ B. and 8.” that the child 
wanted. He astonished the boys with this 
unusual request: “ Please, sirs, send some one 


The bell-boys were soon 


to me to hear me say my prayers.” 


THE ART OF SELF-DEFENCE 

He was fairly tall, broad-shouldered, and 
heavy-limbed, and he had a general appear- 
ance of muscularity that created a favorable 
impression as he strode up to the bar at the 
Imperial Palace Hotel in Wildcat City, Men- 
tana. That is to say, it would have created a 
favorable impression if it had been properly 
backed up by his attire; but his clothes were 
of a kind that no well-regulated Wildcatter 
could endure. They were store clothes, cut in 
the fashion of Chicago, and they proclaimed 
him a tenderfoot. He carried a good-sized 
grip-sack, which he deposited in front of the 
bar. Then he turned, and gently elevating 
the brim of his hat by a dexterous fillip with 
his second finger, he said, in confident tones, 

“Gentlemen, step up and nominate your 
poison.” 

Sago Bill looked gravely at Old Missouri, as 
one who should say, “What is this?” Then 
they both hitched up their pistol-holsters and 
led the entire delegation to the bar. Not a 
word was said until the empty glasses were 
replaced on the damp counter. That being 
done, Old Missouri looked calmly at the new- 
comer and said, 

“Stranger, I reckon you’re new to these 
parts.” 

“Right you are, pard,” said the tenderfoot, 
whose manner of speech was certainly “ tough” 
enough to satisfy the most captious critic. 

“ An’ might I go so fur as to enquire whar 
you come from ?” continued Old Missouri, with 
great urbanity. 

“Sure, Mike,” was the brisk reply. 
from the core o’ the world, Chicago.” 

* An’ wot’s your game ?” 

“ Well, here’s my business card.” 

With that the stranger handed to Old Mis- 
souri a bit of pasteboard, on which were print- 
ed the words “ Prof. Jim Blakely, champion 
middle - weight of America.” Old Missouri 
read the card gravely, and said, 

“T reckon from this here 
tightiw gent.” 

“You bet your best boots I am,” answered 
the Professor. “I’ve knocked out the whole 


“Tecome 


that you’re a 


gang East and West, and now I’m a-confinin’ 
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of my attention to edicatin’ other 
That’s why I’m called Perfesser.” 

“ An’ you've come here 

“To teach the manly art o’ self-defence. | 
guess there ain’t no part o’ the country where 
aman needs to know how to put up his hands 
more’n he does right out here.” 

“S’posin’ you was to give us a specimen o’ 
your game right now,” suggested Sago Bill, 
while Old Missouri nodded in solemn approval. 

“ All right, my son,” said the Professor, open 
ing his bag and pulling out a set of boxing- 
gloves. “ Will some gent oblige by puttin’ on 
a pair 0’ these ?” 

Yellow Jake accommodated the Professor, 
who had taken off his coat and pulled on his 
gloves. 

“Put up your hands,” he said, and Jake 
obeyed, only to receive a stinging blow be- 
tween the eyes. 

“You want to look out fur them,” said the 
Professor, “an’ get your hands in the way so 
as to stop ’em.” 

Yellow Jake held his hands before his face, 
and the Professor jovially punched him in the 
spot known to the elect as “the wind.” That 
made Jake angry, and he hit out wildly, only 
to be thumped viciously. 

“Hole on!” remarked Old Missouri. 
specimen are puftickly satisfactory. 
Perfesser, d’ye see this ?” 

And Old Missouri pulled out his “ gun.” 

“Yes,” said the Professor, somewhat dubi- 
ously. 

“Waal,” continued Old Missouri, “ it 
loaded with seven cattridges, an’ now [click, 
click] it are cocked, an’ now it are p’inted at 
your head.” 

“Don’t,” said the Professor; “it might go off.” 

“That are so,” admitted Old Missouri; ‘ it 
mought. Now take off them gloves.” 

“What?” 

“Take ’em off. That’s a good boy. Now go 
over yender an’ face that door. Now slug it 
the way yeu slugged Yaller Jake.” 

Old Missouri stood a little to one side of the 
Professor, with the “gun” pointed at his head. 
The pugilist struck out modestly. 


fellows. 


“The 
Now, 


“That don’t go,” said Missouri. “Hit ’er 
harder, Perfesser, or ll pull.” 
The Professor hit harder, and the blood 


flowed from his knuckles. 

“Harder an’ quicker,” said Missouri. And 
for ten minutes he kept the unfortunate Pro- 
fessor pounding away at the heavy oak door, 
till his hands were bruised and cut dreadfully. 

“Now, my son—I D’lieve that’s wot you 
called me—you pack them playthings away 
into your grip, an’ you climb right out o’ here 
on the fust stage,” said Old Missouri, impres- 
sively. ‘An’ wen you want to teach the art 
o’ self-defence, as you call it, in this part o’ the 
country, you carry one o’ these. It’ll beat four 
o’ them every time.” 

And the Professor hurried back to Chicago. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 
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VERY 
“What is 917%” 


REMARKABLE 


‘It’s called ‘Sunrise on the Bronx.’ One of Harry Barstow's” 
‘**Nothing remarkable about it, I should say.” 


“Oh yes, there is—it’s sold /” 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 
In the peaceful vale of Lichtenberg, 
At the Lion’s sign, I think, 
I was fain to eat, and ordered meat 
And a cup of cooling drink. 


Quoth I to the maid with rosy lips 
Who brought the welcome cheer, 

““A golden coin I'll gladly give 
For kiss of thine, my dear.” 


Quoth she: “Good sir, that ne’er will do. 
No man hath kiss of mine. 
But if thou will’st T'll kiss thy cup.” 
She did—then drank my wine. 
CHaries Conversk Tyler 


HAD A HARD TIME 
A MAN accused of arson admitted his guilt 
to one of the jurors, an Irishman—the other 
eleven being, fortunately for him, bis friends— 
and promised him $5000 to secure a verdict in 
the second degree. 
“Well,” he said to the Irishman, when the 


jury had come in with a verdict in the second 


degree, “did you have a hard time bringing 
them around ?” 

“Indade oi did,” Pat replied, with a weary 
shake of his head as an earnest of the labor 
he had. “Iviry wan of thim other fellies 
wanted to vote for acquittal.” 
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AT THE MINSTREL 5 
‘You’ new dress is pooty nice, B’linda, 


don't jes like dem polka dots.’ 


A QUIET WEDDING 
‘Dip you attend the Bircher- 


Jacklong wedding out at Billy- 


bee Dam last night, Ike?” asked 
the able editor of the Hawville 
Clarion. 

“Aw, yes!” answered Alkali 
Ike, wearily; “I was thar.” 

“Of course there was a lively 
time, and all that ?” 

“ Accordin’ to how you looked 
at it. J called it mighty slow. 
Outside of the regular routine 
and the eatin’, nuthin’ happened 
worth mentionin’. To be sure, 
the preacher and the groom got 
into a row because the divine 
wanted his pay in advance; but 
that is a common occurrence. 
The Rev. Mr. Harps is too old a 
bird to take any chances. Of 
course Jack Howecome, the fid- 
dler, had had too much, as usual, 
and this time he fell off from the 
table and broke his bow arm; 
Jack always was more trouble 
than he was worth. The bride’s 
mother, whodidn’t like the groom 


anyhow, jumped on to the poor 


feller’s neck jest before the cere- 
mony with a rollin’-pin, and it 
took half a dozen of us ten min- 
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utes’ hard work to tie the old 
lady fast in a rockin’-chair and 
carry her a few hundred yards 
out on the prairie. Durin’ the 
rumpus somebody stole the feed, 
and we never saw hide nor hai 
of it all the rest of the evenin’, 
They accused me of it, but I was 
asinnercent asalamb. I hain’t 
that kind of a man; and besides, 
I had a private snack of my own. 
That was every blamed thing 
that happened, except that a 
deputy sheriff slid in and arrest- 
ed Coyote Pete for horse-stealin’ 
or a little suthin’ that a-way, 
and some feller had a fit. Shucks! 
Weddin’s hain’t noways what 
they used to be a few years ago. 
Lord! Them was the times! 
But now everything is gittin’ to 
be too much like it is in the 
East.’ Tom P. Morgan. 


HARD TIMES. 

Ir was good old Uncle Eben 
who, on a recent visit to the 
city with his wife, seeing a New- 
Yorker wearing a monocle, ob- 
served: 

“Too bad, ain’t it, Marthy? 
Times is so hard that poor fel- 


ler can’t afford more’n one spec.” 





AT THE MINSTREL SHOW.—IlI. 
* All right, sah.”’ 
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BY LAUREN( 


R. WARNER wields a pen of gentle sar- 
M* casm, as well as of shrewd wit, of kindly 
vena and of profound common-sense. He 
says as many good things as he says wise 
things, and that is saying much. His sarcasm 
is aimed, usually, at that order of social mam- 
mals who are distinguished for the thickness 
of their intellectual skins, who call themselves 
“Society,” and who fail to discover how often, 
and how mortally, they are hit; but his wit, 
and his humor, and his applied wisdom, fortu- 
nately, strike a less pachydermatous mark; 
and every bull’s-eye tells. 

The Golden House’ is a novel with a purpose, 
and an admirable purpose; but in addition to 
its moral, which the reader must read for him- 
self, it is filled with those delightfully unex- 
pected and telling turns of thought and ex- 
pression, With which the writings of Mr. War- 
ner abound, and which, sometimes, make the 
reader forget the story in the style. The au- 
thor, in an early chapter, speaks of that plea- 
sant glow which the red Jacqueminot always 
gets from its contiguity with the pale yellow 
Clicquot — after dinner! And he says, else- 
where, that it is easier to make art fashion- 
able than to make fashion artistic. Half of 
Mr. Warner’s book is devoted to that useless, 
but ornamental, set of men and women, in New 
York, who have almost succeeded in making 
art the fashion, and who spend all their lives 
in mingling the deep red of the hot-house 
plant with the neutral tint of the unblush- 
ing, effervescent fermentations of Rheims and 
Epernay. The other half of the novel pic- 
tures a class of men and women who live in 
Rivington Street, and the alleys adjacent; and 
who, when they mingle anything, mingle the 
hues of cabbage-stalks and beer—both usual- 
ly stale. It treats of squalor; of filthy sur- 
roundings, acquiesced in as being a matter of 
course ; of wonderful patience in deprivation 
and in suffering; of incapacity; of ill- paid 
labor; and of that kindest spirit of sympathy 
and helpfulness which distinguishes the con- 
duct of the poor towards the poor; and which 
the rich so rarely entertain for the poor—or 
for the rich. 

Mr. Warner knows both halves,and he has 
studied both halves. If he has nothing but 
gentle irony for the one, he has nothing but 
helpfulness and sympathy for the other. He 
is writing at the one, he is writing for the 
other. He is showing one half how the other 
half lives, or tries to live. Even if “ The Golden 
House” had no other merit, it is worth oceu- 
pying, for a while, simply for the views of Riv- 


1 The Golden House. A Novel. By Cuaries Duper 
Warner. Illustrated by W. 'T. Smepiey. phe 
Ornamental, $2. New York: Harper and Brothers 
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ington Street, which the one half will get from 
its back windows. 

Certain persons whom we have known, and 
who some time ago made a serious “ Little 
Journey in the World” under the personal 
guidance of Mr. Warner, will be recognized 
among the inmates of “ The Golden House ” ; 
and even if we are not particularly pleased to 
have met them again, we will be interested to 
see how far they have gone upon their jour- 


ney, and how they behave as they get nearer 


to their journey’s end. In his earlier novel 
Mr. Warner made an honest, manly protest 
against the utter worldliness of the world, as 
the upper half of the world is familiar with it. 
He exhibited the rottenness and the hollow- 
ness of modern society in America, as it was 
photographed upon the sensitive mind and 
the clear soul of a pure American young wo- 
man. He showed how hard it was for her to 
struggle against her surroundings and rise 
above them. In this later work he goes a 
little further, and he shows what happens to 
the Jacqueminot bud when it finds itself with 
the cabbage-stalk in the garbage-barrel of the 
East Side. He has not tried to make fashion 
artistic, but he has attempted to make the 
Golden Rule fashionable, in the best sense of 
the word. And little deeds of kindness and 
little words of love will be more fashionable, 
in the World to which half of us are going, 
than are all the canons and the laws of art. 





THE Summer Girl whom Mr. Warner and 
Mr. Reinhart discovered when they made 
“Their Pilgrimage” to the summer resorts 
of this country a few years ago,is nobly rep- 
resented in The Royal Marine? of whom Mr. 
Matthews sings this month in the little volume 
bearing her name. She is a charming,young 
person of the typical Narragansett ats:, and 
she will touch more hearts than that of the 
susceptible young organist who was so eager 
to enlist in her company. But the chief 
figure of the tale is a dear old friend of ours 
ealled Miss Marlenspuyk, who makes herself 
the centre of any society which is fortunate 
enough to be accepted by her. We met her 
first on “The Vestibule Limited,” and we re- 
newed her acquaintance lately at “A Private 
View.” Mr. Matthews is evidently very fond 
of Miss Marlenspuyk, as we all are; and we 
can only regret that he has permitted himself, 
unconsciously no doubt, to speak of her as an 
old maid. “An Old Maid” is a vile phrase, 
usually misapplied, and always intended as a 


2 The Royal Marine. By Branpern Martruews. Il- 
lustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 
(Harper's Little Novels. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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term of reproach towards an entirely justifi- 
able and an eminently respectable portion of 
the community, who are, sometimes, of much 
more use to humanity than are their married 
sisters. Old Maids, very often, meditate in 
free fancy of their own volition; and a very 
blessed thing it is for many of us that they 
exist at all. A number of the best and the 
greatest women in history—Queen Elizabeth, 
for instance, and Miss Florence Nightingale— 
were Old Maids; Sally Brass and Rebecca of 
York, Old Maids both of them, are among the 
most delightful characters in fiction; and in 
real life where would some of us be if it were 
not for our Maiden Aunts! Mr. Matthews, we 
are sure, will give us more of Miss Marlen- 
spuyk; and he will, we hope, never call her an 
Old Maid again. The term is the only blot in 
a series of very clean and very attractive pages. 


CONTEMPORARY with Mr. Matthews’s cap- 
tivating Little Middy,and in the same uni- 
form, appear, this New-Year’s morning, A 
Kentucky Cardinal,? by Mr. James Lane Allen, 
Ministers of Grace, by Mrs. Eva Wilder 
McGlasson, and an English gentleman of 
nomadic instincts, whose affairs of the heart 
are fully deseribed by Miss M.G. McClelland 
as St. John’s Wooing.’ Each one of these is 
worthy of a column to itself, if columns enough 
could be erected by the reviewer on this occa- 
sion, The authors of them are all well known 
to the readers of stories, short and long, in this 
and in other periodicals, and it is not a little 
trying to be forced to dismiss them now with 
an undescriptive word, “St. John’s Wooing,” 
so far as we can remember, is Miss McClelland’s 
first published book, and it is a good one; but 
Mrs. McGlasson’s “An Earthly Paragon” and 
Mr. Allen’s “Flute and Violin” have already 
received lengthy notice in this department of 
the Magazine, and the present tales both 
merit the praise which was bestowed upon 
their predecessors from the same clever pens. 


Mrs. OuipHANT’s Sir Robert’s Fortune® is a 
longer but not a better story than are those so 
briefly alluded to above. And if Mr. Ronald 
Lumsden’s Wooing did not turn out so fortu- 
nately as did that of Mr. Clere St. John, it is 
only because the home-staying Scotchman was 
not so deserving of good luck and of a just re- 
ward. Mrs. Oliphant might have given this 
latest novel of hers “ Waverley’s” sub-title 


3 A Kentucky Cardinal. By James LANE ALLEN. 
Illustrated Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 
(Harper's Little Novels.) New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

* Ministers of Grace. By Eva Wiper McGrasson. 
Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 
(Harper's Little Novels.) New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

& St. John’s Wooing By M.G. McCietianp. _Iilus- 
trated Square 3%mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1. 
(Harper's Little Novels) New York: Harper and 
Brothers 


6 Sir Robert's Fortune. A Novel. By Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


“?Tis Sixty Years Since,” although, as she her- 
self confesses, the romance is not a “ ‘ Waver- 
ley’ by any means.” The scenes are laid in 
Edinburgh in the early thirties, when Sir Wa)- 
ter Scott’s career had just come to a close, and 
when that of Thomas Carlyle, in Edinburgh, 
was just beginning ; when Lockhart and Hogy 
and Wilson and their contemporary literary 
peers were making Edinburgh the modern 
Athens of the world. 

But Sir Robert, unluckily, did not belong to 
that glorious set; his Fortune was acquired 
among more commonplace surroundings, and 
it was distributed among more every-day folk. 
His niece and heiress was not a very brilliant 
young woman, who was nourished upon milk 
rather than upon Roederer, who wore heathe1 
in her hair rather than Jacques in her corsage, 
who in the beginning was mortally afraid of 
being an old maid, and who in the end hearti- 
ly wished that she had never lived to be mar- 
ried. It is a sad tale, and it is not in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s best vein, but it is a faithful picture 
of Scottish town and rural life at that partic- 
ular period; and as a curious contrast to the 
ways and customs of our own Kentucky, our 
own Arizona, and our Northern Atlantic sea- 
board it should not be ignored. 


The Story of Babette’ by Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart has been running through the pages ot 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE for some weeks, ani 
the young persons, particularly the young wo- 
men,who have been poring over it serially will 
be glad to read it again in book form. Mrs. 
Stuart’s “A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales,” 
was published some eighteen months ago, 
when it attracted no little attention from 
older folk. Like “ Babette,” the volume re- 
lated to the poor and the simple of that far 
South which claims Mrs. Stuart as its own, to 
the African blacks and the creole whites of 
Louisiana, her native State; and like “ Ba- 
bette,” the tales are at once pathetic, humor- 
ous, truthful te the life they portray, and en- 
tertaining. Her present heroine, the infant 
child of a wealthy New Orleans family, is sto- 
len by a miserably poor old woman for the sake 
of a possible reward. The little girl is too 
young and too immature to realize the differ- 
ence in her existence, or to remember her 
name or her home. She passes through many 
trials before she falls into her mother’s arms 
again, and that part of herstory which touches 
upon her life among the half-Sicilian, half- 
gypsy fishermen on the north shore of the 
Mississippi Sound, a few years after the war, 
is well worth reading for its descriptions of a 
portion of the population of these United 
States entirely unknown to the inhabitants 
of the North, and very unfamiliar to the South- 
erners themselves. A half-witted deaf-mute 


7 The Story of Babette. A Little Creole Girl. By 
Reta McEneny Strvart. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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figures as a Minister of Grace ; an honest John 
McDonald, with something of the Saint in his 
character, goes a-wooing in a very successful 
way; good fortune comes to those who merit 
it; and Babette in the end escapes the dread- 
ful fate of old-maidenhkood ! 

ANOTHER good woman who was anything 
but an Old Maid, was Lady Danvers, the mo- 
ther of George Herbert, and the friend of John 
Donne. We are told by Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney that “she was married in the flower 
of her youth” to Richard Herbert, of Blache 
Hall, Esquire, a man some years her senior, 
and that,in the fall of her leaf, she wedded Sir 
John Danvers, of Dauntsey, Wilts, who was 
twenty years her junior. If every woman 
could bring into the world men like the “ all- 
virtuous Herbert” whom Ben Jonson loved, 
then could the world weli spare its spinsters ; 
and the term Old Maid would become a re- 
proach indeed. Lady Danvers, a full-length 
portrait, is exhibited by Miss Guiney in A Lit- 
tle English Gallery,* recently opened for public 
inspection. The collection is a small one, but 
very select; and the only other sitters, ar- 
ranged chronologically, are Henry Vaughan, 
George Farquhar, Topham Beauclerk and Ben- 
net Langton—a group, and William Hazlitt. 
Lady Danvers was born in 1561; Hazlitt died 
in 1830. The range of time, therefore, is as 
great as the variety of subject. The artist, in 
her modest prefatory note, calls her pictures 
“studies,” and says that they were painted 
from “ sheer interest” in the woman and the 
men whom she puts upon her canvases. They 
are more than sketches, however; she has 
made her subjects almost lifelike, to a gen- 
eration who knew them not in life; and her 
sheer interest has been admirably applied and 
expressed. “None of Hazlitt’s energies went 
to waste,” she says. ‘He earned his soul 
early, and how proud he was of the posses- 
sion! Retrospection became his forward hori- 
zon. He was all aglow at the thought of that 
beatific yesterday. ... It is his boast in almost 
his final essay that his tenacious brain holds 
fast while the planets are turning. He can 
look at a child’s kite in heaven, to the last, 
with the eyes of a child: ‘It pulls at my 
heart.’ ” 

In the British National Portrait Gallery it- 
self are to be found few better, or stronger, or 
more faithful likenesses than this. 


Ir Thomas Barclay, the individual, is now 
forgotten in New York, the city of his birth, 
his name, and the names of the men and wo- 
men from whom he sprang,and by whom he 
was surrounded, are certainly perpetuated in 
the nomenclature of our thoroughfares. We 
seem to owe Barclay Street to his immediate 


*A Little English Gallery. By Louise Imocen 
Guinty. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (Harper's American Eesayists.) New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


family; there flowed in his veins the blood of 
the Roosevelts, of the Lispenards, of the Rut- 
gers, and of the Clarksons; his father sueceed- 
ed Mr. Vesey, as rector of Trinity Church ; his 
schoolmates and collegemates were the Pells, 
the Kings, the Remsens, the Wattses, and the 
Harrisons; he studied law in the office of 
John Jay; his wife was a Miss De Lancey; and 
his daughters married Stuyvesants and Liv- 
ingstons! Verily, his genealogy and his bi- 
ography sound like a page from the city Di- 
rectory, or a leaf from Old New York. 

Mr. Barclay, by descent and by marriage, 
as well as by birth and by residence, was es- 
sentially an American and a New- Yorker. 
For four generations, at least, his ances- 
tors were indigenous to this soil; but he was 
always closely allied to the English Church, 
and to the home government. Almost fifty 
years of his life were spent in the public 
service of Great Britain,and during the time 
which tried men’s souls on this continent, he 
sorely tried the souls of the men who should 
have been as dear to him as they were near. 
He was, as has been said, a native of this city. 
Born in 1753, he graduated from King’s, now 
Columbia, College, in 1772, when he delivered 
the Valedictory Oration on “ Sociability,” his 
“judicious Observations and modest Ad«'ress,” 
according to the city reporter of the day, “gain- 
ing him universal Approbation.” After the 
Revolution, in which he took an active part 
on the side which disqualified him from elec- 
tion to the Society of the Cincinnati, he sought 
refuge in the still loyal Provinee of Nova Sco- 
tia; but he returned to New York in 1799, as 
British Consul-General for the Eastern States 
of America, an office he held here until he died, 
thirty-one years later. 

This is hardly the time nor the place to 
criticise Mr. Barclay for his political senti- 
ments. The Revolutionary Tory is not a popu- 
lar figure in our national annals; and for his 
violent partisanship Mr. Barclay seems to have 
had little excuse. But it must be remembered 
that his college influence,a most important fac- 
tor in every young man’s career, was, accord- 
ing to tradition, all in a direetion favorable to 
the Crown. While the College of New Jersey, 
then as now, was under the control of the Pres- 
byterians, and while the College at New Haven 
was, according to Jones’s “History of New 
York,” a nursery of sedition, of faction, and of 
republicanism,” King’s College was under the 
very shadow of the Church of England, and 
was governed by a Board which included not 
only the principal officers of the Province, but 
many of the most enthusiastic resident Royal- 
ists. And it is interesting to read, according 
to Mr. Barclay’s Correspondence, that down to 
the class of 1776 a greater number of the grad- 
uates of this institution were to be found in the 
King’s troops than in the service of the Conti- 
nental Congress; a fact which Mr. Matthews, 
perhaps because he does not believe it, neglects 
to mention in his article on “ Colambia” in the 
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“ Four American Universities,” noticed in these 
columns a month ago. Perhaps the forebears 
of “The Royal Marine” of 1894 were students 
of King’s College in 1772; and it may be that 
a fonduess for the British uniform runs in her 
family! 

Selections from the Correspondence of Thomas 
Barclay ’—the letters he received as well as 
the letters he wrote—have lately been pub- 
lished in a handy, comfortable volume. It 
covers a period of some twenty-eight years, 
beginning in 1790, when he was thirty-seven, 
and closing in 1818, twelve years before his 
death; and it relates to public affairs and offi- 
cial business, the visit of Jerome Bonaparte, 
the war of 1812, the question of the Canadian 
Boundary, rather than to domestic or gossipy 
matters. In 1792, in a letter to an English 
friend, recounting his services to the British 
Crown, Barclay says: “In the spring of the 
year 1776 I was driven from my home by the 
Americans (the italics are not his own], and 
joined the Royal Army, wherein I acted as a 
volunteer during the campaign of that year.” 
This will show how poor an American he was; 
and the fact that he never visited England 
until 1802, in his fiftieth year, will prove how 
little he was an Englishman. He is, therefore, 
writing history from a negatively impartial 
point of view; and his history has an interest- 
ing value, as giving us a chance to see our- 
selves, at the end of the last century and at 
the beginning of this, as we were seen by an 
observer who looked at us with two distinct 
eyes: one American, by birth and association, 
the other British by education and predilec- 
tion. 


THE sons of the son of King’s College, in 
New York, and all their friends and acquaint- 
ances, have been invited, lately, to contribute 
largely and liberally for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Tennyson on the Isle of Wight, aud 
for the purchase of the house, in London, in 
which Thomas Carlyle lived and died. There 
seems to exist in the Mother Country a curious 
notion that while we have shaken off all per- 
sonal and national allegiance to the British 
Crown, we are still rank Tories and Royalists 
in our loyalty and devotion to British litera- 
ture ; that while we are politically a free and 
independent people, we are still an intellectual 
province of Great Britain; and that we must 
still pay taxes to the great and royal British 
mind! They would laugh to scorn any effort 
on our part to raise money, in England, for the 
Curtis Memorial in New York, or for the pres- 
ervation of Poe’s home at Fordham, even if we 
were willing to ask others to help us, in a pe- 
cuniary way, to honor our own dead; and they 
do mock our generosity in contributing to the 
building of a memorial theatre to Shakspere at 
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Stratford, to the buying of a bust for Pepys 
in St. Olave’s, or to the raising of stained-glass 
windows to the memory of Raleigh and Izaak 
Walton in St. Margaret’s and St. Dunstan’s. 
Shakspere and Pepys and Walton and Raleigh 
are ours, as well as theirs; and it is our right, 
as well as our privilege, to show our respect 
and affection for our own; but we ought to 
throw the tea into Boston Harbor once more, 
before we consent to pay tribute to a class of 
post-Revolutionary British heroes who paid no 
tribute to us; or before we offer to help the 
Britons to glorify their own land by erecting 
monuments—in their own land—to poets and 
scholars who in their lifetime never cared to 
glorify anything, or anybody, but Great Britain 
or themselves! 

It was felt in England, until a little while 
ago, that Carlyle’s works were the only mon- 
ument needed by Thomas Carlyle. The 
works of George William Curtis, who was, 
when he died, the First American Citizen, are 
certainly all the monument he requires here. 
But there is assuredly no reason, for all that, 
why we should not express, publicly and endur- 
ingly, our Own appreciation of the worth of 
his works—at our own expense, and without 
the aid of the men of a foreign country who 
still insist that nobody but Americans read 
American books. 

Since Mr. Cartis’s pen was laid down for- 
ever, and his lips were, alas, forever closed, the 
best, which is the most, of his written and 
spoken words have been gathered together in 
a number of monumental tomes. Three col- 
lections of his papers “ From the Easy Chair,” 
have been printed in the Series of Harper’s 
American Essayists; his “Orations and Ad- 
dresses” have been edited by Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton, and published in three hand- 
some volumes; and now, as the key-stone of 
the arch he has himself erected to his mem- 
ory, appear his Literary and Social Essays.'° 

In our frequent notices of these preceding 
books, in these columns, so much has been said 
in just and honest praise of the grace and 
charm and rare powers of Mr. Curtis as a 
speaker and as a writer, that it seems almost 
supertiuous to add another word concerning 
the present work. In his Essay upon “Sir 
Philip Sidney ” Mr. Curtis wrote: “ Sidney’s 
name is the synonym of manly honor, of gen- 
erous scholarship, of the spiritual light that 
most irradiates human nature. Look at his 
portrait closely ; it is no stranger that you see; 
it is no far-off Englishman. It is your friend, 
your son, your brother, your lover.” 

Let us erect our memorials, then, to no far- 
off Englishman or Scotchman, but to George 
William Curtis—our own son, our own bro- 
ther, our own friend, our own lover; the syn- 
onym of our own generous scholarship, of our 
own spiritual light. 


10 Literary and Social Essays. By Groner WILLIAM 
Curtis. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
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